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PKEFACE. 


In  this  volume  I  have  collected  together  the  varioua 
detached  sketches  of  men  and  thuigs,  and  the  records  of 
short  excursions,  or  episodes  of  travel,  for  which  there 
was  no  appropriate  place  in  the  narratives  already 
puhlished.  Most  of  them  have  appeared,  at  intervals, 
during  the  pai'^t  eight  years — ^have,  perhaps,  heen  long 
since  read  and  forgotten  by  many  of  my  readers ;  yet 
I  trust  that  there  are  few,  the  subjecls  of  which  are  not 
in  themselves  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  me  in  thus 
reproducing  them.  At  least  they  have  the  advantage  of 
variety,  and  the  volume,  like  the  sketeh-book  of  an 
artist,  baa  figures  for  those  who  do  not  appreciate  land- 
scapes, matter- of-fect  for  those  who  dislike  sentiment, 
and  a  close  adherence  to  Nature  as  a  compensation  for 
any  lack  of  grace  in  the  execution.  It  is  a  record  of 
actual  experiences,  and  aims  at  no  higher  merit  than  the 
utmost  fidelity. 
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THE  FIEST  JOURNEY  I  EVEE  MADE. 


Mt  frieod,'  Ida  PfeifFer,  relates,  in  tlie  preface  to  one  of 
her  volumes,  that  the  desire  for  travel  was  ivith  her  an 
inborn  propcnaity.  Wlien  a  litUe  girl,  she  was  accustomed 
to  watch  the  mail-coach  as  it  whirled  daily  through  her  na- 
tive valley ;  and  when  it  liad  crossed  the  verge  of  the  hill 
which  bounded  her  childish  world,  she  would  frequently 
weep,  because  aho  could  not  follow  it  and  visit  the  ritiknown 
regions  beyond.  In  looking  back  to  my  childhood,  I  can 
recall  no  such  instinct  of  perambulation;  but  on  the  con- 
rary,  tlie  intensest  desire  to  climb  upward — so  that  with- 
out ahifling  the  circle  of  my  horizon,  I  could  yet  extend  it, 
and  take  in  a  ihr  wider  sweep  of  vision.  I  envied  every 
bird  that  sat  swinging  upon  the  topmost  bough  of  the 
great,  ceutury-old  cherry  tree ;  the  weather-cock  on  our 
bam  seemed  to  me  to  whirl  in  a  higher  region  of  the  air ; 
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and  t<^*fi^e  from  the  earth  in  a  balloon,  was  a  bliss  which  I 
woulS -almost  have  given  my  life  to  enjoy.  Perhaps  the 
roi)t'x)f  the  instinct  was  the  same  in  both  cases ;  but  Ma- 
.^ame  Pfeiffer's  desires  shot  off  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
while  mine  went  up  perpendicularly. 

I  remember,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  first 
time  this  passion  was  gratified.  Looking  out  of  the  gar- 
ret window,  on  a  bright  May  morning,  I  discovered  a  row 
of  slats  which  had  been  nailed  over  the  shingles  for  the 
convenience  of  the  carpenters,  in  roofing  the  house,  and 
had  not  been  removed.  Here  was,  at  last,  a  chance  to 
reach  the  comb  of  the  steep  roof,  and  take  my  first  look 
abroad  into  the  world!  N'ot  without  some  trepidation  I 
ventured  dut,  and  was  soon  seated  astride  of  the  sharp  ridge. 
Unknown  fbrests,  new  fields  and  houses  appeared  to  my 
triumphant  view.  The  prospect,  though  it  did  not  extend 
more  than  four  miles  in  any  direction,  was  boundless.  Away 
in  the  northwest,  glimmering  through  the  trees,  was  a  white 
object — ^probably  the  front  of  a  distant  barn ;  but  I  shouted 
to  the  astonished  servant-girl,  who  had  just  discovered  me 
from  the  garden  below :  "  I  see  the  Falls  of  Niagara !" 

With  increase  of  knowledge,  this  instinct  took  the  definite 
form  of  a  longing  to  see  and  to  climb  a  mountain.  My 
nurse  was  an  old  Swiss  woman,  in  the  background  of  whose 
stories  stood  the  eternal  Alps ;  some  few  of  the  neighbors 
had  seen  the  Blue  Ridge  (the  members  of  our  community, 
generally,  were  as  thoroughly  attached  to  the  soil  as  the 
Russian  serfs)  and  in  our  native  region  of  softly-rounded 
hills  and  small  intervening  valleys — a  lovely  reproduction 
of  English    Warwickshire — the  description  of  a  mountain, 
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marlled  wilti  pine,  faced  with.  Blieer  preiapicos,  aud  streaked 
with  summer  snow,  seemed  to  be  a  fable,  a  miracle,  au 
impossibility.  So  I  determiDed — since  it  was  difficult  to 
ascend  nmeli  above  the  top  of  the  house  at  home— that  my 
first  journey  should  be  in  the  direction  of  a  mountain. 

It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  carry  thia  plan  into  exo- 
ctttjon.  A  farmer's  son — ^tempted  on  the  one  hand  by 
books,  knives,  and  breastpins,  and  on  the  other,  by  circuses, 
menageries,  phrenological  lectures,  pea-nuta,  and  ice-cream 
— uan  rarely  save  enough  from  the  sale  of  hie  rabbit-skina, 
walnuts,  and  sumac  leaves,  or  even  from  Ids  own  clieiished 
pig— -tlie  "  runt"  of  the  litter — to  commence  any  aorious 
undertaking.  My  private  means  were  chiefly  derived  from 
these  sources,  aud  every  succeeding  spring  I  found  myself 
in  the  condition  of  the  United  Statea  Post-Offico  Depart- 
ment, in  the  year  1859.  But  when  my  seventeenth  May 
came  around,  and  I  was  formally  apprenticed  to  the  pilot- 
ing buuuesa,  one  stipulation  in  the  paper  of  indenture 
opened  an  unexpected  way  for  me.  It  was  arranged  that 
1  should  receive  forty  dollars  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  my 
clothing,  and  as  I  entered  on  my  apprenticeship  with  a 
tolerable  supply,  I  at  once  saw  the  possibility  of  saving 
enough  out  of  my  first  year's  aUowaoce  to  enable  me  to 
reach  the  nearest  mountain. 

The  plan  succeeded  well.  At  the  termination  of  the 
year,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  the  enormous  sum  of 
fifteen  doUara.  But  my  ideas  and  desires  had  in  the  mean- 
time expanded,  and  the  amount  of  capital  secured  appeared 
sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  undertaking  a  much  more  exten- 
e  journey  than  I  had  originally  intended.    Now  York, 
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the  Highlands,  the  Catskills,  Berkshire,  and  the  ConnectL 
cut  Valley!  Of  course,  the  tour  must  be  accomplished 
mostly  on  foot ;  and  I  confess  I  counted  a  little  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  country-people  for  a  meal  or  a  bed,  if  my 
purse  should  get  very  low.  A  fellow-apprentice,  of  ample 
means  (I  believe  he  had  twenty-seven  dollars),  agreed  to 
bear  me  company;  and  about  the  middle  of  May,  1848, 
the  necessary  holiday  was  obtained  from  our  employer. 
My  scanty  baggage  was  contained  in  a  soldier's  knapsack, 
borrowed  from  a  private  of  the  "Xational  Grays" — the 
Hole  militia  company  in  the  place — and  the  gilded  letters 
"N.  (3."  ujjon  the  back  proved  afterwards  to  be  a  source 
of  c«rir)8ity  to  the  public — many  persons,  supposing  me  to 
ha  an  itinerant  i>eddler,  taking  them  to  mean  "N'ew 
(fOods."  My  money  was  entirely  in  quarter-dollars,  as  the 
('nit(M]  States  Bank  was  no  more;  and  such  things  as 
(IruftH,  (jxchange  brokers,  etc.,  were  unknown  to  me. 

My  (U)inpani()n,  on  account  of  his  extensive  means,  deter- 
nruM^I  to  travel  by  railroad  to  Xew  York,  while  I,  who 
was  oljligcd  to  foot  it  across  the  sands  of  Xew  Jersey, 
Niarti^d  a  day  in  advance,  the  rendezvous  being  a  small 
Hoda  water  shop  in  John  street,  kept  by  a  mutual  acquaint- 
uiMU!.  Thn  Ht(»ainboat  from  Philadelphia  deposited  me  at 
Kordi'titown,  on  tlie  forenoon  of  a  warm,  clear  day.  I 
biu^liU'd  on  my  knapsack,  inquired  the  road  to  Amboy,  and 
hinick  oil*,  r<'Holutely,  with  the  feelings  of  an  explorer  on 
iliM  ihri^Mhold  of  groat  discoveries.  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
IImi  woodn  wtiro  green,  and  the  meadows  were  gay  with 
phlojc  and  buttiM'cups.  "Walking  was  the  natural  impulse 
of  ih«  niUHcJ(!H;  and  the  glorious  visions  which  the  next 
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few  days  would  unfold  to  me,  drew  me  onward  with  a 
powerfiii  fiisdnation.  Thus,  mile  after  mile  went  by;  and 
early  in  the  afternoon  I  reached  llightstown,  very  hot  and 
hungry,  and  a  little  footsore.  Twenty-five  cents  only  had 
been  expended,  thus  far — and  was  I  now  to  dine  for  half  a 
dollar?  The  thought  was  banished  as  rapidly  as  it  came, 
and  six  cakes,  of  reinarkablu  toughness  and  heaviness,  put 
an  oSbctual  stop  to  any  further  promptings  of  appetite 
that  day. 

The  miles  now  became  longer,  and  the  rosy  color  of  my 
anticipations  faded  a  little.  The  sandy  level  of  the  country 
fatigued  my  eyesj  the  only  novel  objects  I  had  yet  dis- 
covered were  the  sweep-poles  of  the  wells;  and  though  I 
nodded  to  everybody  I  met,  :uy  greetings  were  not  always 
cordially  returned.  I  had  been  informed,  yoti  mupt  know, 
that  ii)  the  land  of  Jersey  the  inhabitants  were  inclined  to 
be  offended  if  you  did  not  give  them  the  short,  silent  nod, 
which  is  the  ordinary  form  of  coimtry  salutation  in  Ame- 
rica. (People  say  "I  nodded  to  him" — not  "spoke"  or 
"bowed.")  The  hot  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
I  was  wearily  looldiig  out  for  Spotswood,  when  a  little  inci- 
dent occurred,  the  memory  of  which  has  ever  since  been  as 
refreshing  to  me  as  the  act  in  itself  was  at  that  time. 

I  stopped  to  get  a  drink  fi'om  a  well  in  front  of  a  neat 
little  tarm-house.  While  I  was  awkwardly  preparing  to  let 
down  the  bucket,  a  kind,  sweet  voice  suddenly  said :  "  Let 
me  do  it  for  you."  I  looked  up,  and  saw  before  me  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  with  blue  eyes,  wavy  auburn  hair,  and  slender 
form — not  strikingly  handsome,  but  ^vith  a  shy,  pretty  £ioe, 
which  blushed  the  least  bit  In  the  world,  as  she  met  my 
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^aze.  Without  waiting  for  my  answer,  she  seized  the  pole, 
and  soon  drew  up  the  dripping  bucket,  which  she  placed 
upon  the  curb.  "  I  will  get  you  a  glass,"  she  then  said, 
and  darted  into  the  house — reappearing  presently  with  a 
tmnblor  in  one  hand  and  a  plate  of  crisp  tea-cakes  in  the 
other.  She  stood  beside  me  while  I  drank,  and  then  ex- 
tondod  the  plate  with  a  gesture  more  inviting  than  any 
words  would  have  been.  I  had  had  enough  of  cakes  for 
one  day ;  but  I  took  one,  nevertheless,  and  put  a  second  in 
my  pocket,  at  hor  kind  persuasion.  This  was  the  first  of 
nuiiiy  kindne.'wes  which  I  have  received  from  strangers  all 
over  the  wide  world ;  and  there  are  fe\i*,  if  any,  which  I 
shall  rcmombor  lonsjor. 

At  sunset  I  had  walked  twenty-two  miles,  and  had  taken 
to  tho  nvilroad  track  bv  wav  of  a  chansre,  when  I  came 
upon  a  friMijht  train,  which  had  stopped  on  account  of  some 
nli^lit  atvidont.  *^  Where  are  you  going  ?"'  inquired  the  en- 
ginoor.  *'  To  Amboy.*'  "  Take  you  there  for  a  quarter !" 
It  wtui  too  tempting:  so  I  cliralHHi  ujHm  the  tender,  and 
rt*stoii  my  weary  legs,  while  the  pines  and  drifted  sandp 
tlew  bv  us  for  an  hour  or  more — and  I  had  crossed  Xeu* 

JoriHW ! 

* 

Thort^  wiw  the  ocean!  At  lea^^t  I  thought  so,  for  I  heard 
tl^o  dasili  of  waves  on  the  In^ch,  and  the  Xexersink  was 
iu visible  m  Xh^  fiunt  mist  ami  miKMiHght,  Instead  of  sup- 
ju^r*  I  ti^^k  a  Ivath — tasttnl  the  water,  and  found  it  bitter- 
»{dt,  Thort^  was  no  doubt  of  it :  I  was  swimming  in  the 
Atlautio,  A  dtvp  sleep  in  siMue  tavern  followed;  but, 
htvaring  at  davbrt^k  the  sad  sea-waves  again«  1  i^"as  u|\  and 
down  to  the  lH\*^eh,  hunting  tor  shelK    1  exjHVt^xl  to  find 
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all  the  pearly  and  rosy  marvels  which  I  hail  seen  in  our 
County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Sciences,  profusely  scattered 
along  the  sand,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  to  see  only 
a  tew  clams.  Tiiis  did  not  prevent  me  from  wiiting  a 
poem  entitled :  "  The  First  Sight  »f  the  Ocean,"  which  I 
thought  a  very  fine  production.  It  never  appeared  in 
Grahani'a  Magazine  however  (to  which  I  sent  it),  and  ia 
now  totally  lost  to  the  world. 

The  trip  from  Amboy  to  New  York  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  me.  The  beauty  of  the  shores,  the  breadth 
of  the  bay,  the  movement  of  the  thronging  vessels,  gave 
me  new  and  grand  ideas  of  the  lilc  of  Man,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  place  of  my  nativity,  not  as  a  world  around 
which  all  other  interests  revolved,  but  as  an  inaigniflcant 
gpeck,  the  existence  of  which  wajj  as  unimportant  as  it  was 
mmoticed.  The  magic  of  that  first  impression  has  never 
been  weakened.  Our  stately  harbor  is  to  me  now,  as  it  was 
then,  a  type  of  the  activity  of  the  age,  and  after  years  of 
wandering  I  never  return  to  it  without  the  old  thrill  of 
admiration — the  old  instinct  that  here,  of  all  other  places 
in  the  world,  is  the  great  arena  of  labor, 

I  readily  found  the  soda-water  establishment,  and  was 
joined  in  the  afternoon  by  ray  companion.  We  went  out 
for  a  stroll  up  and  down  Broadway.  Tlie  first  thing  we 
Noticed  was  a  red  flag,  and  the  voice  of  an  auctioneer  sell- 
ing watches.  "Oh,"  said  my  friend,  "here  is  one  of  those 
places  where  you  can  get  gold  watches  so  cheap.  Let  ns 
go  in !" — and  in  we  went.  Two  or  three  fellows,  with 
heavy  chains  at  their  vests,  were  bidding  upon  a  silver 
_  watch.     "Only  two  dollars — going!"  cried  the  auctioneer. 
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*'Two  and  a- half!"  eagerly  shouted  tny  companion.  Evi- 
dently the  Peter  Funks  wisj^ed  to  lead  him  on  gently,  for 
they  allowed  him  to  get  the  watch  for  four  dollars.  The 
earnestness  and  volubility  of  the  auctioneer  amused  me,  and 
I  could  with  difficulty  restrain  my  laughter.  He,  however, 
put  a  different  interpretation  on  my  merriment,  and  looked 
quickly  away  whenever  he  caught  my  eye.  Innocent  as  I 
was,  he  must  have  supposed  that  I  understood  the  whole 
business.  "Let  me  see  that  watch — ^I'm  a  watchmaker 
myself,"  said  one  of  the  heavy  gentlemen.  He  opened  it, 
examined  the  works,  and  said :  "  It's  worn  out ;  it  won't 
go,  but  the  silver  is  worth  something.  I'll  allow  you  two 
dollars  for  it,  and  sell  you  this,  which  I  carry  myself,  for 
five."  My  companion  was  taken  in  a  second  time,  and  made 
the  exchange.  The  watch,  however,  though  it  was  not 
silver,  kept  pretty  good  time  for  a  few  weeks. 

At  night,  the  question  was,  Where  shall  we  go?  It 
occurred  to  us,  finally,  that  there  was  a  hotel  called  the 
Howard  House,  not  far  from  John  street.  The  size  of  the 
building  imposed  upon  us  a  little,  but  we  had  never  heard 
of  more  than  twenty-five  cents  being  paid  for  lodging,  and 
went  cheerfully  to  bed.  But  in  the  morning  our  eyes 
were  opened.  "  Six  shillings !"  said  the  clerk,  in  anwer  to 
our  inquiry.  "  Six  shillings  !"  we  both  mechanically  re- 
peated, in  breathless  astonishment.  "  Yes,  that  is  the  regu- 
lar charge,"  he  replied.  We  paid  the  money,  in  dumb 
bewilderment,  and  went  around  to  Gosling's,  in  Ann  street, 
for  our  breakfasts.  The  next  day,  our  names  appeared  in 
the  published  list  of  arrivals  at  the  Howard  House,  and  that, 
my  companion  declared,  was  worth  at  least  four  shillings. 
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&  were  several  liaes  of  steamboats  on 
1  Hudson,  and  their  competition  had  reduced  the  faro 
J  Catsldll  to  twenty-five  cents— which  was  greatly  to  our 
idvantage.     We  enjoyed  to  the  folleat  extent,  the  scenery 
'  the  glorious  river — still,  to  my  eyes,  after  Beving  the 
innbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Nile,  and  the  Ganges, 
WXhe  most  beautiful  river  in  the  world.     Insensible  to  ttie 
I  cold  wind  and  occasional  showers  of  i-aiu,  we  walked  the 
Lliarricane  deck  while  the  splendid  panorama  of  the  Pali- 
ides,  Tappan  Zee,  and  the  Higlilanda  anfolded  on  either 
While  I  was  trying  to  pick  out   Sunnyside  among 
;  villas  around  Tarrytown,  I  was  accosted  by  a  sharp, 
Btaon-looking  man,  with    "Ah,  here   you   are!     How  are 
"     I  replied,  in  some  little  embarrassment,     "  Is  your 
rwell?"  he  continued.     "Quite  well,  sir."     "Isheon 
toard?    I'd  like  to  see  him,"     "No,  I  am  alone."    "Well, 
{  want  to  hear  something  about  bnsinesB,     I  have  my  eyif 
V  speculation.     It'll  pay  mighty  well — a  sure  thing. 
I  think  we  could  manage  it  very  well  together."     I  gave 
a  evafflve  answer — not  knowing  whether  the  man  had  mis- 
taken me  for   some  one   else,  or  whether  it  was  another 
form  of  the  ubiquitous  Peter  Funk.     As  soon  as  possible, 
t  got  away  fi'oni  him,  and  carefully  avoided  him  during 
f  the  passage. 

We  landed  at  Catsldll  early  in  the  afternoon,  shouldered 
rar  knapsacks,  and  set  off  for  the  Mountain  House.  Tiie 
lay  bad  become  warm  and  clear,  and  the  grand  masses  of 
s  mountains  rose  before  ns,  clothed  in  the  softest  mantle 
f  light  and'  shadow,  as  if  covered  with  deep-blue  velvet. 
^ey  have  never  since  appeared  to  me  so  high,  so  vast,  and 
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80  beautiful.  The  gi*een  pasture-land,  over  which  our  road 
lay,  with  its  forests  of  pine  and  hemlock,  singing  in  the  joy 
of  the  spring-time,  charmed  us  scarcely  less,  and  we  walked 
onwjird  in  a  wild  intoxication  of  delight.  After  we  had 
travelled  about  six  miles,  a  country  wagon  came  rattling 
along  behind  us.  In  it  sat  a  short,  thick-set  farmer,  with  a 
wife  of  still  ampler  proportions.  As  the  wagon  approached 
us,  he  reined  in  his  horses  and  shouted  to  us :  "  Get  in ! 
get  in !  tliere's  plenty  of  room,  and  we're  going  the  same 
way."  Wo  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  were  soon  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  jolly  people.  "I  said  to  myself, 
the  minute  I  saw  you !"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  with  a  laugh 
of  intense  satisfaction :  "  Here's  a  couple  of  farmer's  boys, 
who  liave  just  got  their  corn  planted,  and  are  taking  a  little 
lark  before  liay-liarvest.  I'll  help  'em  along,  that  I  will !' 
and  you  see  I  wasn't  wrong,  Sarah  ?" — turning  to  his  wife. 
"  No,  John,"  said  she,  "  you're  always  in  the  right ;"  and 
then  whispered  to  me,  who  sat  on  the  back  seat  with  her, 
'*  I  do  think  my  husband's  the  best  man  in  the  world.  We've 
been  married  now  gohr  on  thirty-six  years,  and  we've  never 
fell  out,  as  other  married  folks  do.  Xo,  indeed  !"  Her 
broad,  liappy  face,  no  less  than  her  determined  voice,  pro- 
claimed the  utter  impossibility  of  such  a  thing. 

it  Pve  got  a  son,  John,"  she  continued  "  and  he's  lately  mar- 
ried, and  gone  to  keepin'  house.  She's  the  nicest  little 
dau<jci»ter-in-law  I  ever  seen.  Whv,  vou  wouldn't  know 
but  she  was  our  own  born  child !''  The  old  lady  was  fairly 
eloquent  in  praise  of  her  son's  wife.  She  explained  to  me 
miuutoly  how  she  kept  her  liouse  in  onler,  how  many  cows 
8he  milked,  how  neat  she  was,  hoAv  active,  how  saving,  how 


cheerful,  and  how  beautiful.  While  these  confidential  dis- 
closures were  going  on,  we  had  reached  a  little  village  at  tlit 
foot  of  the  mountaios.  "  Law  I  "  she  suddenly  exdainied, 
"there's  nay  son  Jolml— ^ohnl  John!  Here's  two  stran- 
gers we  picked  up  on  the  road.  Fve  been  tellin'  'em  about 
you  and  Hannah  Jane ! "  John,  however,  who  was  engaged 
m  the  difficult  task  of  dragging  along  a  refractory  pig,  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  one  of  its  hind  legs,  and  who  looked  very 
warm,  and  vesed,  was  not  so  cordial  towards  us.  He  nod- 
ded (here  the  pig  made  a  bolt.)  "Darn  that  pig !  Are  you 
coming  our  way,  mother?  (Another  bolt  across  tlie  road, 
followed  by  John.)  I  want  to  epeak  about  that  (back 
again,  and  off  the  other  side)  calf!" 

Here  we  judged  it  best  to  leave  our  good  friends,  and 
commence  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  With  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  the  farmer,  who  had  leained  our  plans, 
said :  "  Ton  won't  be  far  from  onr  house,  as  yon  go  aorosH 
to  Aithyens  (Athens),  and  you  mast  stop  and  get  dinner 

nith  U9,     Don't  forget  John ,  whenever  you  come  to 

these  parts  again !" 

We  climbed  lustily,  and  just  as  sunset  was  failing  from 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  stood  on  Che  rocky  platform  before  the 
Mountain  House,  Outside  of  Switzerland,  there  are  few 
landscapes  in  Europe  of  equal  beauty ;  and  this  first  trium- 
phant realization  of  mountam-scenery  was  all  that  my  bciy- 
ish  imagination  had  painted,  and  more.  The  nights  were 
moon-lighted ;  and  the  view  of  the  vast,  mysterious  deep, 
ti'aversed  by  the  faint  silver  gleam  of  the  Hudson,  as  I  saw 
it  fl-om  my  pillow,  kept  me  from  sleep  for  hours.  The  next 
day  was  one  of  unmixed  enjoyment.    We  oUmbed  the  north 
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I  liecame  fiiKldenly  conscious  that  it  would  be  iiiijiossible  to 
cany  out  my  plan  in  all  its  original  grandeur.  Wliat  wae 
to  be  done?  We  sat  down  on  a  bank  of  damp  violets,  and 
held  a  serious  consultation,  the  result  of  wliich  was,  that  we 
turned  about,  rather  crestfallen,  and  marched  back  to  Hud- 
son, where  wc  arrived  after  dark. 

The  rain  the  nest  day  justified  our  decision,  and  we 
therefore  took  the  twenty-fivc-oent  steamer  to  New  York, 
Here  I  parted  from  my  companion,  slept  (not  at  the  Howard 
House,  though !),  and  then  set  out  for  Philadelphia.  By 
taking  the  oars  to  New  Brunswick,  and  walking  thence  to 
Trenton,  in  time  to  catch  the  evening  boat  to  Philadelphia, 
I  managed  to  make  the  journey  for  one  dollar,  and  thereby 
cheat  oar  Danish  State  ont  of  her  passenger  toll.  The 
day  was  hot,  the  road  dusty,  and  my  spirits  much  less 
buoyant  than  when  on  the  outward  tramp,  but  by  hard 
walking  I  got  over  the  twenty-eight  miles  in  seven  hours. 
One  more  day,  mostly  on  foot,  and  I  was  at  home,  trium- 
phant, with  nine  cents  in  my  pocket,  and  a  colossal  cold  in 
my  head. 

Humboldt  once  told  me :  "  Travelling  certainly  increases 
a  man's  vitality,  if  it  does  not  kill  him  at  the  start."  This 
iv.is  my  first  moderate  essay,  at  the  age  of  eighteou,  And 
I  advise  all  callow  youths  who  think  it  an  easy  matter  to 
tramp  over  the  whole  world,  to  make  a  similar  trial  trip, 
and  get  their  engines  into  good  working-order,  before 
fiurly  putting  out  to  sea. 


II. 


A  NIGHT  WALK. 


■♦♦- 


Before  asking  my  readers  to  accompany  me  across  the 
ocean,  in  order  that  we  may  explore  together  those  out-of- 
the-way  nooks  of  travel  and  life,  which,  because  they  do 
not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  tourist's  scheme,  are  gene- 
rally omitted  or  overlooked  (like  the  closets  in  a  house)? 
let  me  recall  one  more  preliminary  experience — of  trifling 
import,  perhaps,  yet  it  clings  to  my  memory  with  wonder- 
ful tenacity. 

A  year  after  my  trip  to  the  Catskills,  I  was  occupied 
with  the  preparations  for  a  far  more  extensive  and  ambi- 
tious journey.  I  found  myself  at  last  free,  and  though  the 
field  before  me  was  untried  and  difficult,  I  looked  forward 
to  it  with  as  light  a  heart  as  had  carried  me  across  New 
Jersey  and  up  the  Hudson.  My  preparations  were  simple 
enough — ^French  and  German  grammars,  a  portfolio,  and  a 
few  shirts.     By  the  beginning  of  Jun6  (1844)  I  was  read;^ 
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to  set  out.     Mj-  cousin — whose  intention  of  visiting  Eiii'ope 
had  been  the  cause  of  precipitating  my  own  plans — was  ] 
also  ready,  when  another  very  important  need  suddenly 
occurred  to  us.     We  had  no  passports. 

In  the  country,  where  no  one  lived  who  had  ever  been  \ 
outside  of  his  native  land,  we  were  quite  uuacquaintcd  with,  .1 
any  means  by  which  our  passports  could   be   procured, 
except  by  going  to  Washington.     For  my  part,  I  sup-    i 
posed  that  when  a  gentleman  wished  to  trave!,  he  was 
obliged  to  report  himself  at  our  national  capita!  and  pro- 
bably nndergo  a  strict  examination.     There  was  no  help 
for  it — we  must  make  the  journey.     The  distance  was  more 
than  a  hondred  miles,  and  we  calculated  that,  by  taking  a 
steamboat  from  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River  to 
Baltimore,  we  could  walk  the  remainder  of  the  dlstanc 
two  days.     So,  on  a  fine  June  morning,  we  started. 

The  first  fifteen  miles  led  through  a  lovely  region  of 
fai'ma  and  villages — a  country  of  richer  and  more  garden- 
like  beauty  than  any  which  can  be  seen  this  Mde  of  Eng- 
land. The  semi-tropical  summer  of  Southern  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  had  just  fairly  opened  in  its  prodigal  splendor. 
Hedge-rows  of  black  and  white  thorn  lined  the  road  ;  fields 
were  covered,  as  with  a  purple  mist,  by  the  blossoms  of 
the  clover ;  and  the  tall  tulip-trees  sparkled  with  meteoric 
showers  of  golden  stars.  June,  in  this  latitude,  is  as  gor- 
geous as  the  Indian  Isles.  As  the  hills,  however,  begin  to 
Bubside  towards  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  scenery  changes. 
The  soil  becomes  more  thin  and  sandy ;  the  pine  and  tha 
rough-barked  persimmons  supplant  the  oak  and  elm; 
tMcketa    of  paw-paw — our    northern    banana — and  chin- 
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capin  (a  shrub  variety  of  the  chestnut)  appear  in  the  warm 
hoUows,  and  barren  tracts  covered  with  a  kind  of  scrub- 
oak,  called  "  black-jack,"  along  the  Eastern  Shore,  thrust 
themselves  between  the  cultivated  farms.  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  soeiiis  here  to  mark  the  boundary  between 
difi'erent  zones  of  vegetation.  The  last  northern  elm  waves 
its  arms  to  the  first  southern  cypress. 

As  we  were  plodding  along  in  the  heat  and  dust,  having 
stOl  five  miles  of  our  day's  work  of  thiity  to  perform,  we 
met  a  curious  old  man,  on  foot  like  ourselves.  He  was  tall 
and  strongly  made — an  iron  frame,  whose  original  vigor 
was  still  visible  under  all  ihe  rust  and  batter  of  seventy 
years — witb  long,  grizzly  hair  hanging  over  his  weather- 
beaten  face,  and  a  pair  of  sharp,  gray  eyes.  He  was,  evi- 
dently, one  of  the  last  of  those  men  in  whom  the  lawless 
trapper-blood  of  a  portion  of  the  first  colonists  has  been 
transmitted,  by  inheritance,  long  after  the  occupation  of 
the  clasa  has  passed  away.  I  remember  such  a  one,  whose 
favorite  dish  was  opossum ;  who  always  made  his  own  hat 
of  rabbit-skins;  and  whose  habit  of  carrying  live  black 
snakes  in  hia  bosom,  made  him  at  once  the  terror  and 
the  admiration  of  us  boys.  The  old  man  stopped  before  us, 
fi.ved  us  with  his  eye,  like  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner," 
and  said,  after  a  moment  of  keen  inspection  r  "  So,  boys, 
you're  starting  into  the  world  ?  "  We  assented.  "  Well, 
go  on ;  you'll  get  through,"  he  continued ;  "  but  let  me 
give  you  one  bit  of  advice.  I  never  saw  you  before,  and 
I'll  never  see  you  again ;  but  if  you'll  mind  my  words,  yon 
won't  be  the  worse  for't.  You'll  get  knocked  about  a  good 
deal,  that's  sure ;  hat— fear  no  devils  but  yourselves^  and 
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you'll  come  out  all  right."  With  tliat,  lie  sliook  hands 
with  ua,  smiled  in  a  grim  yet  not  unkindly  way,  and  went 
on.  Doubtless  he  spoto  from  bitter  esperience;  he  had 
been  hia  own  tempting  and  tormenting  devil. 

We  reached  Port  Deposit,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  in 
Beason  to  take  the  evening  ateam.er  for  Baltiniore.  There 
were  no  other  passengers,  but  we  had  a  dozen  or  more 
canal-boats  in  tow.  The  sweetness  and  splendor  of  that 
evening  vrill  never  fade  from  my  mind.  It  is  laid  away  in 
the  same  portfolio  with  marveUoua  sunsets  on  the  becalmed 
Pacific ;  with  twilights  on  the  Venetian  lagunes ;  and  with 
the  silence  and  mystery  of  the  star-lit  Desert,  The  glassy 
water,  reduplicating  the  sunset,  was  as  transparent  as  air, 
and  the  gentle  breeze,  created  by  the  motion  of  the  boat, 
was  vital  with  that  sweetest  of  all  odors — the  smell  of  blos- 
soming grasses  on  the  low  and  distant  shores.  Standing 
on  the  hurricane-deck,  we  seemed  to  be  plowing  through 
the  crystal  firmament,  steering  forth  from  tlie  fading  eailh 
towards  some  unknown  planet.  So  fair  and  beautiful 
seemed  to  me  then  the  world  into  which  I  was  embarking 
— -HO  far  behind  me  the  shores  of  the  boyish  life  I  had  left. 

But  towards  midnight  the  winds  blew  and  the  waves 
rose.  Two  of  the  canal-boata  we  had  in  tow  broke  adiift, 
and  floated  away  ;  and  a  man,  in  seeming  another,  had  his 
finger  caught  in  a  noose  of  the  hawser  and  instantly  taken 
off.  We  ran  into  shallow  water  and  anchored,  where  we 
lay  tosamg  until  mornmg.  So  new  was  all  this  to  me,  that 
I  imagined  we  had  gone  through  a  terrible  storm,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  the  captain  so  cool  and  uncon- 
I  cerned.     In  •  consequence  of  this  deLiy,  we  did  not  reach 
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Baltimore  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  and  as  the 
steamer's  larder  was  not  provided  for  such  an  emergency, 
our  fare  consisted  of  salt  meat  and  black  coffee.  The  cap- 
tain, however,  apologised  for  his  bad  luck  (the  fact  of  our 
being  bound  for  Washington  seemed  to  inspire  him  with 
great  respect),  and  made  no  charge  for  our  hard  fare. 

"  Let  us,"  said  my  cousin,  as  we  stepped  ashore  at  Balti- 
more, "  walk  on  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  which  is  only  eight  or 
nine  miles  further,  and  sleep  there  to-night.  We  can  then 
easily  go  to  Washington  to-morrow."  This  was  a  prudent 
proposal,  and  we  started  without  delay.  The  sun  set,  the 
short  t^vilight  faded  away,  and  it  was  about  nine  o'clock, 
although  not  yet  wholly  dark,  when  we  reached  the  little 
village  below  the  railroad  viaduct.  Tired  and  very  hungry 
— for  we  had  not  supped — we  halted  at  the  tavern,  rejoic- 
ing that  our  day's  journey  was  at  an  end.  To  ouy  surprise, 
the  house  was  dark,  and  the  doors  locked.  After  knocking 
vigorously  for  some  time,  an  upper  window  was  raised,  and 
a  man's  head  appeared :  "  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked 
in  a  surly  tone.  "  We  want  lodgings.  This  is  a  tavern, 
isn't  it  ?  "  said  we.  "  Yes,  it's  a  tavern ;  but  it's  too  late 
now.  The  law  don't  'oblige  me  to  keep  it  open  after  nine 
o'clock."  "  Well,"  we  mildly  suggested,  "  it's  not  so  late 
but  you  can  come  down  and  let  us  in."  "  I  tell  you,"  he 
roared,  "  the  law  don't  oblige  me,  and  IwonH^'* — where- 
upon he  slammed  down  the  window,  remaining  obstinately 
deaf  to  our  further  knocks. 

This  was  rather  discouraging,  especially  as  everybody  in 
the  village  seemed  to  be  already  in  bed.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  go  on  to  the  next  tavern,  which — as  we 
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learned  from  a  most  dissipated  man  whom  we  met  on  the 
road  (actually  out  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening !)  was 
about  three  miles  further.  In  spite  of  tlie  balmy  coolness 
of  the  sammer  night,  and  the  cheerful  twinkling  of  constel- 
lations of  fire-fliea  over  the  meadows,  we  were  thoroughly 
wearied  out  on  reaching  onr  second  haven  of  refuge.  But 
our  luck  was  still  worse  than  at  the  first.  All  our  knocking 
and  shouting  failed  to  provoke  a  single  response.  Once  or 
twice  we  heard  a  footstep,  aa  if  some  one  were  making  a 
stealthy  observation,  and  then  deep  and  persistent  silence. 

Thoroughly  disheartened,  we  resumed  our  painfiil  march. 
We  had  proceeded  a  mile  or  two  further,  and  tlie  time  was 
verging  towards  midnight,  when  a  blaze  of  light  suddenly 
streamed  across  the  road,  and  the  sound  of  music  reached 
our  ears.  On  the  right  hand,  in  a  grove  of  trees,  stood 
the  mauMon  of  a  country  gentleman,  lighted  up  as  for  a 
brilliant  festival.  "  Here,  at  least,  the  people  are  awake," 
Biud  I.  "  Let  ua  inquire  whether  there  is  any  tavern  near, 
where  we  can  get  lodgings."  We  entered  the  gate  and 
walked  up  the  lawn,  towards  the  house.  The  windows 
were  open,  each  one  inclosing  in  its  frame  of  darkness  a 
picture  of  perfect  light  and  beauty.  Young  girls,  in  white 
ball  dresses  and  with  wreaths  of  roses  in  their  hair,  were 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  dance,  as  if  swaying  lightly  on 
the  delicious  waves  of  the  music.  1  had  never  before  seen 
anything  so  lovely.  It  must  be  a  wedding,  or  some  other 
joyous  occasion,  I  thought;  they  will  certainly  give  us  a 
shelter.  By  this  time  we  reached  the  portico,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  group  of  gentlemen.  My  cousin,  addressing 
himself  to  the  central  personage,  who  was  evidently  the 
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master  of  tlie  liouae,  said  ;  "  Can  yon  tell  us,  sir,  wliero  we 
cau  find  lodgings  for  the  night  ?  "     If  a  barrel  of  powder 


had  been  fired  and  the  whole  I 


i  blown  into  the  air,  we 


could  not  have  been  more  astonished  than  at  the  result  of 
this  question.  The  person  addressed  (I  will  not  repeat  the 
word  "gentleman")  turned  suddenly  and  fiercely  upon  us. 
"  Begone !"  he  shouted :  "  Leave  the  place,  instantly !  Do 
you  hear  me  ?  Off!"  We  were  struck  dumb  an  instant ; 
then  my  cousin,  with  as  much  dignity  as  his  indignation 
would  permit,  stated  that  we  were  strangers,  benighted 
and  Becking  an  inn,  and  required  nothing  of  him  except  the 
few  words  of  information  which  he  could  give,  and  we  had 
a  right  to  expect,  A  fresh  volley  of  abuse  followed,  which 
we  out  short  fey  turning  and  walking  away — -the  other 
persons  having  been  silent  spectators  of  this  singular  inter- 


We  marched  rapidly  onward  into  the  night,  burning 
with  indignation.  If  joy  gives  wings  to  the  foet,  anger  has 
an  effect  no  less  potent.  For  two  hours,  the  feeling  was 
strong  enough  to  overcome  our  sense  of  exhaustion,  but 
Nature  yielded  at  laat.  We  were  tormented  by  raging 
thirst.,  and  finding  no  running  streams,  were  forced  to  drink 
from  ditches  and  standing  pools,  closing  our  teeth  to  keep 
out  the  tadpoles  and  water-beetles.  The  draught  created 
a  nausea  which  added  to  our  fointness.  The  fire-flies  still 
d;mced  over  the  meadows  ;  the  whip-poor-wills  cried  from 
the  fences,  sometimes  so  near  that  I  could  almost  have 
touched  them  with  my  hand,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  silvery  film  of  the  fiilling  dew.  We  sat  down  on  a 
bank,  utterly  spiritless  and  desperate,     I  proposed  sleeping 
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under  a  tree,  but  we  feared  the  dampness  of  the  eartli,  aiid 
after  starting  and  rejecting  variouH  propositiooB,  finally 
decided  to  try  the  feuces.  Tlieae  were  of  the  zig-ziig  tind 
called  "  worm  lences,"  with  stakes  at  the  cornera,  held 
down  hy  heavy  riders.  Selecting  the  broadest  rails,  we 
lay  down ;  but  the  first  approach  of  sleep  betrayed  to  us 
the  danger  of  rolling  off  such  a  lofty  and  narrow  perch. 
To  sit  on  a  sharp  rail  fence  is  not  agreeable  ;  but  to  sleep, 
even  on  a  broad  one,  is  still  less  so.  Since  that  night,  I 
have  acquired  such  a  distaste  to  being  "  on  the  fence,"  that 
I  always  take  one  side  of  a  question  at  once,  at  whatever 
risk  of  inconsistency, 

Por  another  hour  we  dragged  ourselves  onward,  rather 
than  walked.  Every  minute  I  caught  myself  in  the  act  of 
falling,  and  once  fell  before  I  could  recover  the  balance. 
About  three  in  tlie  morning  we  passed  a  faim-house,  in  the 
cattle-yard  adjoining  which  stood  two  carts.  Here  was  at 
last  a  place  of  repose,  as  welcome  as  a  couch  of  eider-down  1 
"We  crept  in  among  the  startled  oxen,  who  sniffed  and 
snorted  their  suspicions  of  such  an  unusual  proceeding,  and 
lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart-bed,  I  suppose  we 
slept  about  an  hour,  when,  finding  ourselves  stiff  and  sore, 
though  a  little  recruited,  we  resiuned  our  journey.  Tho 
morning  twilight  now  came  to  our  assistance,  so  that  we 
got  at  least  clean  water  to  drink.  At  sunrise,  we  were  in 
Cladensburg,  and  broke  our  long  fast  at  a  hospitable  inn. 
Two  hours  more,  and  we  wore  crossing  Capitol  Hill,  having 
walked  forty  miles  since  sunset. 

Dusty,  footsore  and  faint,  we  trudged  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  seeking  the  boarding-house  where  the  Member  of 
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Congress  IVom  our  district  lodged.  On  ajipljing  for  a 
room,  the  hoateaa  looked  at  us  with  susfiicion,  naturally 
hesitating,  until  some  references  which  we  gave  restored  a 
certain  degree  of  confidence.  "We  lay  down  and  instantly  fell 
naleep.  The  servant  roused  us  for  dinner,  after  which  we 
slept  until  called  to  tea.  We  then  went  to  bed,  and  slept 
until  the  next  morning.  In  the  \^bole  course  of  my  subse- 
quent travels,  I  have  never  suffered  from  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  thirst  to  such  an  extent  as  on  that  night.  I  have  gone 
without  food  a  day  and  a  half;  without  sleep  four  nighta; 
have  walked  two  hundred  miles  in  bIx  days,  and  ridden 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  in  a  cart,  without 
pause  or  rest,  but  all  these  esperiences,  trying  as  they  were, 
shook  my  powers  of  endurance  less  than  the  first  trial. 
I  remember  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  ;  but 
I  never  recall  my  night-walk  from  Baltimore  to  Washington 
without  a  strange  reflected  sense  of  pain. 

The  member  from  our  district  (Hon.  A.  K.  Mcllvaine) 
kindly  accompanied  us  to  the  Department  of  State,  and 
presented  us  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  frankness,  simplicity, 
and  coarteay  made  a  profound  impression  upon  me.  Our 
passports  were  immediately  pi'epared,  and  given  to  us.  In 
the  Iliill  of  Representatives  I  felt  honored  in  taking  the 
hand  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  hearing  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  from  his  Ups.  Our  member  was  bo  incon- 
siderately generous  as  to  purchase  fi\e  copies  of  a  juvenile 
volume  which  I  had  published,  by  which  means  my  funds 
were  increased  sufficiently  to  warrant  me  in  letuniingto 
Baltbnore  by  railroad,  I  had  had  quite  enough  of  the  old 
highway. 
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We  took  the  same  steamer  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  walked  the  remauiing  thirty  miles.  I 
reached  home  after  midnight,  and  entering  a  bed-chamber 
through  the  window,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  threw 
some  guests,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before,  into  a  horrible 
state  of  alarm. 


III. 


FIRST  DIFFICXJLTIES  WITH  FOREIGN  TONGUES. 
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I  AM  frequently  asked  whether  travel  in  a  country,  with 
the  language  of  which  you  are  unacquainted,  is  not  attended 
with  great  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  All  difficulties, 
like  all  dangers,  appear  far  more  formidable  at  a  distance 
than  when  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  them ;  yet  a 
certain  amount  of  experience  is  always  necessary  to  enable 
one  to  encounter  perplexities  of  this  kind  with  that  courage 
and  self-possession  which  take  away  half  their  terror  at  the 
onset.  If  all  mankind  were  suddenly  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech,  the  embarrassment  and  concision  would  be  very 
great  for  a  few  days ;  but  a  fortnight  would  not  elapse 
before  government,  business,  and  society  would  move  on 
in  their  accustomed  courses.  On  entering  a  foreign  coun- 
try, however,  you  are  only  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  com- 
prehension. The  aids  of  tone  and  expression  are  added  to 
those  of  signs  and  gestures,  and  that  unused  power  of 
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interpi-etation  which  apjieara  to  as  marvellously  develojied 
in  the  deaf  atid  dumb,  is  at  once  called  into  action.  Thus 
aa  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  language — especially  of  the 
nioetiea  of  its  pronunciatiou — is  very  often  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help,  hecaase  it  prevents  us  from  uaing  those 
simple  aids  which  are  of  universal  significance.  I  once 
asked  Ida  Pfeiffer  how  she  managed  to  communicate  n-ith 
the  people  in  Tahiti,  in  Persia,  Circassia,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  she  was  unacquainted  with  the  language, 
"  Entirely  by  signs,"  she  answered,  "  untU  I  have  acquired 
the  few  words  which  are  necessary  to  express  my  wants ; 
and  I  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  making  my- 
eelf  understood.'' 

In  Europe  the   facilities   of  travel   have  multiphed   so 

I   greatly  within  the  last  t^^■enty  years,  that  the  veriest  Cock- 

I  ney  may  travel  from  London  to  Vienna  and  find  his  own 
language  spoken  in  eveiy  hotel  he  enters — provided  he  is 
able  to  pay  for  the  luxury.  Railroads  have  not  only 
brought  about  the  ahohtion  of  at!  the  real  annoyances  of 
the  passport  system,  but  they  have  increased  travel  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it,  in  some  countries,  the  chief  source 
of  revenue  to  the  people — who  are  thus  obliged  to  accom- 
modate themselves  in  every  possible  way  to  the  wants  of 
their  customers.  But  at  the  lime  of  my  first  jouniey 
abroad,  in  1844,  this  was  still  far  from  being  the  case,  and 
a  more  minute  account  of  my  initiatory  experiences  than  I 

I   liave  yet  given,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  monoglot 

I  reader. 

On  an  August   evening,  wo  looked  across  ttie  British 

[  Channel  from  the  summit  of  Shakspoare's  Cliff.     Tlie  misty 
2 
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outline  of  the  French  coast  rose  beyond  the  water,  like  the 
shore  of  an  unknown  world.  England  can  never  seem  a 
foreign  country  to  the  American ;  and  hence  he  cannot 
thoroughly  appreciate  and  enjoy  it  until  ofter  he  has 
visited  the  Continent — until  his  home  habits  and  pre- 
judices have  been  so  far  obliterated  that  he  can  receive 
impressions  without  constantly  drawing  compaiisons.  I 
would  advise  every  one  who  wishes  to  derive  the  greatest 
advantage  from  a  European  tour,  to  visit  England  last  of 
all. 

We  were  even  more  excited  with  the  thought  of  cross- 
ing the  Channel  than  w^e  had  been,  a  month  previous,  with 
the  first  sight  of  the  Old  World.  The  Ostend  steamer, 
which  left  only  three  tunes  a  week,  was  to  start  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  w^e  took  early  lodgings  at  one 
of  the  famous  (or  rather  infamoxis)  Dover  taverns.  There 
were  no  "  through  lines "  and  "  through  tickets,"  as  now, 
when  one  may  pass  without  detention  from  Liverpool  to 
the  railroad  stations  nearest  Asia.  The  landlord  promised 
to  call  us  in  season  for  the  boat,  but  his  looks  did  not 
inspire  us  with  confidence ;  and  our  sleep,  tormented  with 
the  fear  of  being  too  late,  was  fortunately  very  broken 
and  distm'bed.  At  three  o'clock  we  rose  and  dressed  by 
moonlight.  No  one  was  stirring  in  the  house.  We  waited 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  groped  our  way  down-stairs 
to  the  coffee-room.  Feeling  around  in  the  dark,  we  at  latst 
reached  the  bell-rope  and  sounded  a  peal.  The  echoes 
rang  through  the  house,  but  no  voice  answered.  The 
outer  door  was  double-locked  and  the  key  taken  away. 
Just  then,  we  heard  the  first  bell  rung  on  board  the 
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ateaioer,  and  knew  that  we  had  but  twenty  minntca  more. 
The  case  demanded  desj>erate  means,  so  we  distribnlcd 
our  forces  and  commenced  a  simultaneous  attack.  One 
rang  the  beU  incessantly ;  one  thumped  up  and  down  the 
Rtaircase  with  the  handle  of  an  umbrella ;  and  the  third 
pounded  upon  the  door  of  a  bedroom  which  we  supposed 
to  he  the  landlord's.  Even  this  produced  no  effect :  we 
were  caged,  to  be  kept  two  days  longer.  At  last,  the 
second  bell  i-ang — only  five  minutes  more  1  Our  voices 
were  added  to  the  tumult,  and  our  rage  and  anxiety  found 
vent  in  a  series  of  the  most  dreaj'lful  yells.  Flesh  and  blood 
could  not  stand  this,  and  presently  the  landlord  made  his 
appearance,  in  his  shii't,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  pretending 
to  be  just  aroused  from  sleep.  I  believe  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  personal  violence  induced  him  to  unlock  the  door. 
We  snatched  our  knapsacks  and  rushed  down  the  quay  at 
full  speed,  reaching  the  steamer  just  as  the  plank  was 
being  hauled  ashore. 

The  Chaimel  was  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  mild  splendor 
of  the  summer  morning,  painting  the  chalky  ramparts  of 
England  with  a  pencil  of  pink  flame,  gradually  restored 
our  equanimity.  At  ten  o'clock,  wo  ran  into  the  harbor 
of  Ostend,  I  had  learned  to  read  a  little  French  at  school, 
liut  had  never  spoken  the  Janguage,  nor  was  my  ear  at  all 
familiar  with  the  sound  of  it.  However,  there  were  some 
other  travellers  on  board,  and  by  carefully  watching  and 
following  their  movements,  we  complied  with  the  neces- 
sary regnlations  regarding  passports  and  baggage.  The 
train  for  Bruges  did  not  leave  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
We  spent  the  intermediate  time  in  wandering  about  the 
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city,  inspecting  its  ugly,  yellow  houses,  listening  to  the 
queer  Flemish  dialect,  M^ondering  at  the  clatter  of  wooden 
shoes — in  short,  iu  a  general  condition  of  astonishment  and 
open-mouthed  observation. 

At  the  station,  the  word  "Bruges"  was  sufficient  to 
procure  us  tickets ;  the  exhibition  of  the  tickets  got  our 
baggage  checked ;  and  we  set  out  from  Ostend,  in  high 
glee  at  our  success.  In  an  hour  we  were  at  Bruges,  feel- 
ing a  little  less  confident  as  w^e  walked  away  from  the  sta- 
tion. Here,  however,  we  were  accosted  by  a  sort  of 
shabby  valet-de-place,  who  spoke  a  few  words  of  English, 
and  offered  to  guide  us  through  the  city  for  a  franc.  I 
have  not  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  our  walk,  except  of 
the  dim,  imposing  cathedral  (the  first  mediaeval  church  I 
ever  entered),  and  some  beautiful  altar-pieces,  from  the 
pencil  of  Hans  Hemling.  I  remember,  however,  that  the 
evening  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  that  I  began,  presently, 
to  feel  miserably  strange  and  lonely.  The  guide  informed 
us  that  a  treksJiuyt  was  to  start  that  evening,  on  the  canal, 
for  Ghent,  and  we  could  get  passage,  including  a  bed,  for 
three  francs.  He  accordingly  conducted  us  to  the  dark 
old  barge,  and  gave  us  into  the  captain's  care.  We  left 
our  knapsacks  in  the  cabin ;  I  went  back  to  the  town,  in 
the  rain  and  twilight,  to  hear  the  chimes  of  the  belfry  in 
the  market-square,  while  my  companions  tried  their  luck 
in  purchasing  material  for  a  supper.  They  could  point  at 
the  articles  displayed  in  the  windows  and  on  the  shelves, 
and  offer  pieces  of  money ;  but  their  choice  was  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  what  they  saw,  for  they  were  unable  to 
ask  for  anything.    When  we  met  again,  in  the  low  cabin  of 
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i  irekshuyt,  they  produced  a  loaf;  a  piece  of  powerful 
leeae,  and  some  raisina  and  almonds,  vbich  constituted  our 
Hipper. 
To  youth  and  hunger,  however,  nothing  comes  aniifis, 
meal  was  a  cheerfnl  and  satisfactory  one.  The 
Babin,  whose  black  timlierB  made  it  appear  a  century  old, 
5Fas  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  candle.  We  were  alone  in 
^G  boat;  for,  although  the  hour  fixed  for  our  dejiarture 
t,  neithef  the  captain  nor  the  sailors  had  made  their 
appearance.  Afterwards,  we  retired  to  rest,  in  wide,  pon- 
derous berths,  containing  delicious  beds,  of  the  cleanest 
lavendered  linen  (of  all  luxuries  on  earth,  the  gi'eateat), 
tnd  quickly  fell  asleep.  No  sound  disturbed  our  slumbers. 
Inly  once  in  the  night,  opening  my  eyes  as  I  lay,  I  saw  tho 
lark  branehea  of  trees  gliding  spectrally  past  the  window, 
e  morning,  the  shock  of  the  boat  striking  the  pier  at 
phent  aroused  us.  By  repeating  the  words  "cAtmm  Ai 
'  accompanied  hy  an  uncertiiin  gesture,  the  captain 
Eeomprehended  that  we  wished  to  know  where  the  railroad 
tation  was,  and  sent  a  boy  to  pilot  us.  There  tJie  name 
"Aix-la-Chapelle"  was  again  sufficient  fur  our  tickets 
^d  baggage. 

L  Our  journey  that  day  was  not  so  agreeable.  For 
souomy's  sake,  we  took  third-class  places,  in  open  cars, 
pbicli  only  furnished  standing-room.  Soon  after  passing 
^chlin,  the  rain  began  to  fall  and  a  driving  storm  set  in, 
e  -violence  of  wliich  was  doubled  by  the  motion  of  the 
We  hnddled  together  under  one  nmhrella,  all  three 
rapped  in  a  Mackinaw  blanket,  and  endeavored  to  enjoy 
e  Taeaatiful  scenery  between  Liege  and  Verviers.    But,  at 


likst,  tlioroughly  chilled  and  Boaked,  tho  romantic  element 
disappeared,  and  we  lliought  only  of  reaching  fire  and 
shelter.  It  waa  nearly  night  when  we  arrived  at  Aii-Ia- 
Cbapclle.  As  soon  as  the  light  and  easy  rcgolations  pre- 
Bcribcd  on  crossing  the  Prussian  frontier  had  been  complied 
with,  we  took  an  omnibna  to  tho  Rhine  Hotel.  (I  believe 
we  pointed  ont  the  name  in  the  guide-book  to  the  driver.) 
Hero  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  effort ;  we  were  wet  aa 
drowned  rats,  and  wanted  to  dry  ourselves.  I  accordingly 
said  to  the  head  waiter  ;    "  ZTn  chambre  de  feu  !     Nona 

eommee "  wet,  I  would  have  added,  if  I  had  known  what 

the  Frenchmen  say  when  they  are  wet.     "  Yous  etes .*^' 

repeated  the  waiter,  pausing  for  the  key-word.  "  Ouif  nous 
sommes "  there  I  stuck  again,  hesitated,  and  then,  grow- 
ing desperate,  seized  his  hand,  and  placed  it  on  my  coat. 
"  Oh  1  you  mean  you  are  wet,"  said  he,  in  very  good  English. 
We  had  no  further  difficulty  during  the  remainder  of  onr 
stay  in  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Tlie  next  day  we  took  passage  for  Cologne.  We  had 
now  entered  the  German  region,  and  what  little  French  I 
knew  was  almost  useless.  The  train  was  detained  for  soma 
time  at  one  of  the  country  stations,  and  we  began  to  feel 
the  want  of  dinner.  Noticing  one  of  the  passengers  eating 
a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  I  said  to  him,  "What  ia  that?'' 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  articles.  The  words  were 
BO  much  like  the  German  that  he  understood  me,  and 
answered,  "  Srod  nnd  ^Sse."  By  repeating  this,  we  were 
soon  supplied  with  bread  and  cheese.  At  Cologne,  the 
word  "Bonn"  w.is  sufficient  to  guide  ns  to  the  Bonn 
railway  station,  where  we  gave  our  baggage  in  charge  lo  a 
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porter — pointing  out  to  hira  on  the  time-table,  the  train  by 
which  we  intended  to  leave.  This  left  us  free  to  spend  the 
atlernoon  in  wandering  about  Cologoe. 

At  Bonn,  that  evening,  we  acquired  some  new  expe- 
riences. Murray's  Handbook  recommends  the  "  Golden 
Star"  Hotel  as  the  cheapest  on  the  Kbine  ;  and  thither  we 
accordingly  went.  It  turned  out,  nevertheless,  to  be  tlie 
most  stylish  establishment  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  patron- 
ized. The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that,  op  to  this  time, 
I  had  been  accustomed  only  to  the  simplest  coimtry-life, 
and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  evea 
at  home.  When,  tlierdbre,  I  entered  the  brilliantly-lighted 
dining-hall,  in  order  to  take  some  supper,  and  saw  three  or 
four  officers  seated  at  a  table— all  the  other  tables  being 
vacant — I  supposed  that  (heirs,  of  course,  was  the  table 
where  supper  was  seiwed,  and,  without  more  ado,  seated 
myself  beside  them.  They  must  have  been  utterly  astound- 
ed at  this  proceeding  ;  for  I  still  remember  tho  odd, 
amazed  expression  of  their  faces,  Reaily  the  Germans  are 
a  very  ill-mannered  people,  thought  I;  and  sat  there,  com- 
placently enough,  until  a  servant  invited  me  to  take  a  seat 


"We  had  all  been  infected  by  the  temperance  revival, 
which,  set  on  foot  by  the  Baltimore  Wasbiogtonians,  had 
swept  over  the  United  States.  We  might  have  tasted 
wine  as  small  childi'eu,  but  its  flavor  had  been  wholly  for- 
gotten, and  we  looked  upon  the  beverage  as  a  milder  sort 
of  poison.  When,  therefore,  we  saw  every  man  with  his 
bottle  of  Rhenish,  we  were  inexpressibly  shocked;  still 
Wore  BO,  when  the  servant  asked  ns  (in  English)  wlint 
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wiiie  we  sliouM  take.  The  favorite  beverage  at  home  then 
w:is — and  still  is,  in  the  West — coffee,  even  at  dinner ;  and 
accordingly  we  ordered  coffee.  The  man  hesitated,  as  if 
he  had  not  rightly  understood ;  but,  on  the  Order  being 
repeated,  brought  us  coffee,  as  if  for  breakfast,  with  French 
rolls.  lie  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  when  he  saw  us 
place  the  cups  beside  i»ur  bc-efsteaks  and  potatoes.  We 
tried  the  &vinie  experiment  once  or  twice  afterwards,  but 
were  finally  driven  to  taste  the  dreaded  {K>ison  of  the 
Rhine.  Finding,  al\er  a  fair  trial,  that  our  health  did  not 
suffer,  nor  our  imderstandings  become  confused,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  been  a  little  hasty  in  pro- 
nouncing uiHju  the  nature  of  wine,  from  the  representations 
of  those  who  had  been  ruined  bv  whiskv. 

Our  next  day  on  the  Khine  was  a  golden  one.  AU.  these 
little  embarrassments  were  forgotten,  when  we  saw  the 
Seven  Mountains  rising,  fair  and  green,  in  a  flood  of  sun- 
shine— when  we  passed  under  the  ramparts  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  and  heard  the  bugle-notes  flung  back  from  the  rocks 
of  the  Loreley.  To  me  it  was  a  wonderful,  a  glorious  dream. 
I  have  tried,  since  then,  to  recall  the  magic  of  that  day ; 
but  in  vain.  I  miss  the  purple  thit  breathed  upon  the  hills 
— ^the  mystic  repose  of  the  sky — the  sweetness  of  the  air — 
the  marvellous  splendor  of  the  sunshine ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
missing  note,  which  alone  could  have  restored  the  harmony 
of  the  first  impression,  has  been  lost  by  me — the  ardent 
inspiration  of  youth,  the  light  that  is  once,  on  sea  and  land 
— once,  and  never  again ! 

I  left  my  companions  at  Mayence,  intending  to  visit 
Frankfort,   before   proceeding  to   Heidelberg,  where   we 
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designed  remaiuiug  until  we   had  mastcrfJ  llio  Ounnan 
r  language.     My  object  was  to  visit  Mr.  Ilicliaid  Willis,  wlio 
I  ■vas  then  pursuing  his  musical  studies  in  Germany.    I 
I  reached  Frankfort  in  an  hour,  and  at  once  started  in  search 
I  of  the  Ameiican  Consul.     After  inquiring  at  a  great  many 
I  shops  in  the  principal  streets,  I  at  last  found  a  man  who 
spoke  a  little  Fi'ench,  and  who  iiifonned  me  that  the  Con- 
1  »u(  resided  in  the  BeUeoue.     (In  reality,  it  was  Ihe  ,*kh6ne 
\  Aussicht,  which  means  the  same  thing.)     I  think  I  must 
e  walked  all  over  the  city,  and  its  auhurb  of  Sachscn- 
I  hausen,  three  times,  without  finding  a  BeUevue  street.     The 
I  thought  then  occurred  to  me,  to  select  the  streets  wliich 
I  really  commanded  fine  views,  and  confine  my  search  to 
I  them.     Proceeding  on  this  plan,  I  presently  discovered  the 
I  ■  Consul's  house.    I  had  bought  some  biscuits,  at  a  baker's, 
for  my  breakfast ;  and,  not  knowing  how  else  to  dispose  of 
them,  bad  put  them  into  my  hat.     When  I  was  ushered 
into  the  consular  office,  I  placed  my  hat  carefully  on  a  table 
in  the  ante-room,  hoping  no  one  would  notice  its  contents. 
The    old   gentleman   who   then    represented    the  United 
States,  however,  persisted  in  accompanying  me  to  the  door 
— a  courtesy  I  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with — and, 
guided  by  ray  own  nen-ous  consciousness,  made  directly 
for  the  hat,  and  looked  into  it.     'Tis  ever  thus,  from  child- 
hood's hour ;  whatever  you  particularly  wish  to  conceal,  is 
sure  to  be  detected.     I  was  somewhat  consoled  by  the  re- 
flection that  Dr.  Franklin  walked  through  the  streets  with 
a  sheet  of  gingerbread  under  his  arm,  which  was  even 
worse  than  if  he  liad  hidden  it  in  his  shovel-brim. 
With  this  experience,  my  specinl  embarrassments  ended 
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Mr.  "NVillis  deposited  inc  safely  in  the  eilwagen  for  Heidel- 
berg, where  I  remained  quietly  until  I  knew  enough  Ger- 
man to  travel  with  ease  and  comfort.  Having  mastered 
one  language,  a  second  is  acquired  with  half  the  difficulty ; 
and  I  have,  since  then,  had  no  particular  trouble  in  picking 
up  enough  of  a  strange  tongue  to  express  simple  and  neces- 
sary wants.  The  smallest  stock  upon  which  you  can  con- 
veniently travel,  is  fifty  words ;  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
memory  can  learn  in  two  or  three  hours.  Let  me  advise 
others,  however,  not  to  fiill  into  the  common  mistake  of 
imagining  that  a  man  is  deaf,  because  he  cannot  understand 
you ;  neither  clip  your  words,  and  speak  a  sort  of  broken  or 
inverted  English,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  more  easily 
comprehended.  I  have  heard  of  an  American,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  an  impostor  in  Europe,  because  he  de- 
clared he  came  from  "  'Mecca,"  which  he  thought  would 
be  better  understood  than  if  he  had  spoken  out,  like  a  sen- 
sible man,  syllable  by  syllable,  the  word — "  A-mer-i-ca." 


A  TOUNG  AUTHOR'S  LIFE  IN  LONDON. 


^^B[b£a.cbsd  London  for  the  second  time  about  the  middle 
^^Ktf  March,  1846,  after  a  dismal  walk  through  Normandy, 
^^^nnd  a  stormy  passage  across  the  ChaoDel.    I  stood  ujton 
^^HlLondon  Bridge,  in  the  raw  mist  and  the  fulling  twiliglit, 
with  a  franc  and  a  half  in  my  pocket,  and  ddiberated  what 
I  should  do.     Weak  fi'om  sea^ckncsH,  hungi-y,  chilled,  and 
without  a  single  acquaintance  in  the  great  city,  my  situation 
was  about  as  hopeless  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     Success- 
fid  authors  in  their  libraries,  seated  in  cushioned  chairs  and 
dipping  tlicir  peos  into  silver  inkstands,  may  write  about 
money  with  a  beautiful   scorn,  and  chant   the   praise  of 
Poverty — the  "good  goddess  of  Poverty,''  as  George  Sand, 
making  50,000  francs  a  year,  entbusiasticaliy  terms  her — 
but  there  is  no  condition  in  which  the  Real  is  eo  uttei-ly  at 
variance  with  the  Ideal,  as  to  be  actually  out  of  money,  and 
L  huQgry,  with  nothing  to  pawn  and  no  friend  to  borrow  from, 
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llavo  you  over  known  it,  my  friend?  If  not,  I  could 
wish  that  you  nii^lit  have  the  experience  for  twenty-four 
hours,  only  once  in  your  life. 

I  n-nuMnbered,  at  last,  that  during  my  first  visit  to  Lon- 
<lon,  ei^^hteen  months  previous,  I  had  lodged  a  few  nights 
at  a  i*ho|>-house  opposite  the  Aldgate  Church-yard.  The 
price  of  a  bcil  was  one  shilling,  which  was  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  franc  and  a  hall^ — and  rest  was  even  more  to  me 
than  food.  As  I  passed  through  the  crowd  towards  Cheap- 
nidc  and  thence  eastward  to  Aldgate,  the  lamps  were  lighted 
and  the  twilight  settled  into  a  drear,  rainy  night.  In  the 
lighted  shops  I  saw  joints  of  the  dark  crimson  beef  of  Old 
England,  hams,  lish,  heads  of  lettuce — everything  fresh, 
succulent,  and  suggestive  of  bountiful  boards.  Men — the 
very  porters  and  street-sweepers,  even — ^yeTe  going  home 
with  their  little  packages  of  tea,  shrimps,  and  penny  rolls. 
Tiiey  all  had  homes  to  go  to,  and  no  care  for  the  morrow : 
how  I  envied  them  I 

At  last  I  reached  the  end  of  Aldgate,  turned  up  the  alley 
beside  the  old  church-yard,  and  entered  the  chop-house. 
The  landlord  was  a  broad,  pursy,  puffy  fellow,  and  his  wife 
a  tall,  keen,  aquiline,  and  determined  woman,  who  deserved 
a  better  fate.  She  was  intended  by  nature  for  the  presi- 
dency of  a  Charitable  Association.  The  place  had  changed 
proprietors,  so  that  they  could  not  recognise  me,  as  I  had 
hoped.  However,  as  there  was  a  vacant  bed,  and  they  did 
not  manifest  any  special  mistrust,  I  determined  to  abide 
with  them,  and,  professing  great  fatigue,  was  conducted  to 
my  room  at  once.  It  was  a  bare  apartment  on  the  second 
story,  containing  a  miserable  bed,  an  old  spinuet,  with 
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Biy  key  broken  or  out  of  tune,  a  craokeil  looking-glass, 
and  two  chuirs.  The  window  commanded  a  cheerful  view 
of  the  churoh-yard. 

In  the  morning,  I  took  a  sixpenny  breakfitst,  and  offered 

^Hft  fi'anc-picco  in  payment.     The  landlord  refused  to  tnke  it, 

^Biwhereupon  I  informed  him  that  my  funds  were  all  in  Freui'h 

^*  Toin  and  I  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  pro  curing  English, 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  him ;  bo  I  went  forth  with  tlie  hope 

of  procnring  employment  as  a  printer.     But  all  my  efforts 

were  in  vain,  and  I  returned  at  night,  with  only  two-pence 

in  my  pocket,  after  I  had  paid  for  my  breakfast.     Tliat 

I  night  I  did  not  sleep  much.  The  orisis  had  arrived,  and  if 
gcelief  did  not  come  the  next  day,  I  saw  nothing  but  starva^ 
(ion  or  downright  vagrancy  (the  idea  of  which  was  even 
troree)  in  store  for  me.  I  rose  early,  so  as  to  get  away 
from  the  house,  before  I  could  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
Biy  bed.  After  trying  various  printing-offices,  always  with 
the  same  result,  I  bought  some  bread  with  my  two-pence, 
and,  by  a  singular  revulsion  of  feeling,  became  perfectly 

I^appy  and  careless.  I  was  young  and  full  of  life,  and  had 
Bieen  disheartened  as  long  as  my  temperament  would  per- 
TOt.  Nature  resumed  her  rights,  and  I  could  not  have  been 
more  cheerful  had  my  pockets  been  filled  mth  gold. 

This  buoyancy  of  spirits  was  like  a  presentiment  of  com- 
ing good-luck.     In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  found  an 
n  publisher,  who  gave  me  instant  relief,  in  the  loan 
I  sovereign ;   and  af^rwards,  sufficient  employment  to 
f  the  three  shillings  a  day,  which  I  was  obliged  to  ex- 
When  1  returned  to  the  chop-house  that  night,  I 
for  my  lodgings  with  an  air,  I  fancy,  unnecessarily 
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osteiilatious ;  but  not  without  rcaeou — I  lia<l  BtvfuteeL 
sliillings  in  my  pocket !  Of  course,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
main there — for  jit  no  better  place  conld  I  procure  a  bed  at 
the  same  price.  The  chop-house  was  the  resort  of  actors 
fi'om  some  low  tlieatre  in  Wliitecbapel,  liackmcn,  sailors 
occasionally,  and  pawnbrokers'  clerks.  I  kept  aloof  from 
tbem,  taking  my  chop  in  a  solitary  stall,  and  reading  old 
numbers  of  the  Times  or  a  greasy  copy  of  the  Pamily 
Ileralil,  wheu  it  was  too  cold  to  remain  in  my  room. 

The  people  never  interfered  with  me  in  any  way.  Tliey 
respected  my  silence  and  reserve;  ao  I  fared  better  than 
might  have  been  expected.  During  the  whole  six  weeks 
of  my  stay,  I  was  never  asked  a  personal  question.  Could 
the  same  thing  happen  in  the  United  States  ?  Sometimes, 
in  the  evenings,  the  company  became  boisterous  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  I  would  bo  awakened,  late  at  night,  by 
angry  cries  and  the  sound  of  overthrown  chairs  and  tables. 
The  landlord's  eyes,  next  moi-ning,  would  then  be  bigger 
than  usual — frequently  the  landlady's,  also.  The  litUe 
servant-girl,  at  audi  times,  would  whisper  to  me,  as  she 
brought  my  boots :  "  O  goody  1  but  didn't  master  and 
missus  fight  last  night!"  All  the  criminal  trials,  even 
those  of  a  nature  not  to  be  mentioned  in  mixed  society, 
were  freely  dbcussed  there.  In  a  word,  my  associations 
were  not  of  the  most  respectable  character — I  was  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  this  conclusion.  But  how  could  it  be 
helped?  When  a  man  has  but  three  shillings  a  day,  he 
cannot  keep  four-shilling  society,  withont  cheating  some- 
body. I  lodged  in  a  vnlgar  hole,  it  is  true;  but  then,  I 
paid  my  reckoning. 


Uy  only  riches,  at  tbia  time,  couaisted  of  a  number  of 
manuscript  poems,  written  at  Florence,  dnring  the  prci'toiis 
autumn.  They  possessed  great  merit,  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
did  not  see  liow  they  could  fail  to  make  the  same  imprew- 
sion  upon  othei-s.  One  of  the  first  thinga  I  did,  tiierefore, 
was  to  send  three  or  foiu"  to  each  of  the  popular  magazini's 
— AinsiBortN a,  Sentleys,  and  laser's — expecting  to  re- 
ceive a  guinea  apiece,  at  least,  for  them.  But  day  after 
day  passed  away,  and  the  only  answer  which  came,  was 
from  the  quarter  where  I  had  least  expected  it — from  Mr. 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  author  of  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  and 
"  Old  St.  Paul's."  The  following  is  his  letter,  in  reply  to 
one  which  I  had  written  in  the  hour  of  my  greatest  need : 

"KBKsiL  Masob  House,  Hahrow  Road, 
"March  27,  184G. 
"Sia:  1  return  your  poems  wilh  reluetauoe,  for  I  think  very  highly  of 
tbem.  They  oxhibit  great  freshuess  and  vigour,  and  ara  certaioly  above 
the  Bvcrage  of  magazine  poetry.  But,  as  you  conjecture,  lam  oreralocked 
with  liolh  prose  and  verse — and  have  more  of  tlie  latter  on  band  than  I 
uiQ  use  in  any  reasonable  time. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you ;  and  I  mfty,  perhaps,  be  ablo 
to  help  you  to  soma  employment,  through  my  prmtcr,  Mr.  Cliarloa  Whiting, 
Beaofort  House,  Strand.  Tdu  cin  call  upon  bis  overseer,  Mr.  Gusjn,  and 
show  him  this  oota ;  and  if  they  have  any  vacancy,  and  you  can  offer 
BuHieient  cri>dontlalB  of  your  respectability  and  fitness,  I  am  pretty  sure 
niy  recommandalion  will  avail.  Under  any  circumstances,  when  jon 
1  Mr.  Ousyn,  and  I  hoar  from  him,  I  would  Eiend  you  Horns 

"W.  Habmhon  AixHWOBia." 

This  note,  fnendly,  yet  guarded  (as  was  proper  under 
I  urcumfitances),  reached  me  after  I  had  succeeded  in 
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oblJiiiiing  eniiiloYiiient  with  Mr.  Piilnain,  and  I  uov 
use  of  U.    I  may  aOJ  lliat  the  assistance  Mr.  Ainsworth  ~ 
offered  had  not  been  oolicited  in  my  letter,  and  thei-efore, 
while  it  illustrated  bis  kindnesit,  was  not  humiliating  to 
myself.    A  polite  notice  of  rejection,  from  Fraaer's  Maga- 
zine, reached  mo  after  my  return  to  America,     I  never 
offered  the  same  poems  to  any  otlier  periodical  afterwards, 
and  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  forbearance. 
Tbis,  however,  was  not  the   only  attempt  I  made   to 
achieve  some  literary  success  in  London.     I  had  a  letter  to 
Mr.    Murray,  the    publisher,  from   Mrs.  Trollope,   whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  in  Florence.    That  lady — whose 
famous  book  on  America  is  no  gauge  of  her  cordiality 
towards  Americans — received   and   encouraged  me,  in  a 
manner  wliich  must  always  command  my  gratitude.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  her  speculations  in  Cincinnati 
were   unsuccessful,  and   that   she   left  the  United   States 
chagrined  and  embittered  at  her  heavy  losses.     Her  boolei 
— which,  spiteful  and  caricatures  que  as  it  certainly  ' 
did  ns  no  real  harm — was  written  under  the  first  Hting  cf^l 
her  failure,  and  she  regretted  it  sincerely,  in  later  yeank'T 
We  can  now  afford  to  be  friendly  again  towards  a  witty,  J 
cheerful,  and   really  warm-hearted   woman — who   havioel 
forgotten  what  she  lost,  remembers  only  what  she  admiretl^ 
among  us. 

I  had  in  my  knapsack  a  manuscript  poem  of  some  twelve-] 
htmdi-ed  lines,  called  "  The  Liberated  Titan  "—the  idea  of  '' 
which  I  fancied  to  be  something  entirely  new  in  literature 
Perhaps  it  was.    I  did  not  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  any  Lon- 
don publisher  would  gladlyacceptit,  andlimaginedthatita 
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ajipearance  would  ci'eate  not  alittle  sensation.  Mr.  Murray 
gave  the  poem  to  his  literary  adviser,  who  kept  it  about  a 
mouth,  and  then  returned  it,  with  a  polite  messugc.  I  was 
advised  to  try  Mosoii ;  hut,  by  this  time,  I  had  sobured 
down  considerably,  and  did  not  wish  to  risk  a  second  rejec- 
tion. I  therefore  solaced  myself  by  reading  tho  immortal 
poem  at  night,  in  my  bare  chamber,  looking  occasionally 
down  hito  the  graveyard,  and  thinking  of  mute,  inglorious 
Miltons.  The  curious  reader  may  ask  how  1  escapeil  tho 
catastrophe  of  publishing  the  poem,  at  last,  TLat  is  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Buabncll,  of  Hartford.  AVo  were  fellow-passengers  on 
boai-d  the  same  ship  to  America,  a  few  weeks  later,  and  I 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  taste  to  show  him  the  poem, 
Hia  verdict  was  charitable ;  but  he  asserted  that  no  poem 
of  that  length  should  he  given  to  the  world  before  it  had 
received  the  most  thorough  study  and  finish — and  exacted 
from  me  a  promise  not  to  publish  it  within  a  year.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  I  renewed  the  promise  to  myself  for  a 
thousand  years. 

Mr.  Murray  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  I  more 
than  oaee  left,  my  den  at  Aldgale  to  dino  at  bis  storied 
residence  in  Albemarle  street.  At  this  time,  I  wore  broad 
coUara,  turned  down— such  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
wear  at  home — with  flowing,  nnEiiglish  locks,  and  I  sus- 
pect the  flunkeys  were  puzzled  what  to  mate  of  me.  I 
remember  distinctly  having  purchased  a  pair  of  Berlin 
gloves,  which  were  the  cheapest.  They  were  exactly  of 
tlie  kind  worn  by  footmeu^ — but  I  was  entirely  innoeeiit  uf 
that  foct.     Walking  one  day  in  Hyde  Park,  with  a  gentle- 
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mat)  tu  uiioiii  I  had  been  introduced,  I  put  them  ou ;  and 
it  never  occurred  to  me,  until  years  afterwards,  why  he 
looked  at  them  so  curiously,  and  made  euch  haste  to  get 
Into  a  Iciw-freiiuented  thoroughfare. 

Mr.  Murray  showed  to  Lockhart,  who  was  then  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Ileview,  a  poem  which  I  bad  written  on 
Powers'  statue  of  "  Eve,"  and  that  distinguiahed  geullemaii 
sent  me  au  invitation  to  breakfast  with  him  a  few  days 
afterwards.  I  called  for  Murray  and  walked  with  him  to 
Lockhart's  residence,  on  Regent's  Park.  We  found  there 
Bernard  Barton,  the  old  Quaker  poi't,  and  a  gentle- 
man from  Edinburgh.  Lockhart  received  me  with  great 
cordiality,  mingled  with  a  stately  condescension.  He  was 
tlien  uot  more  th.in  fifty  years  old,  and  struck  me  as  being 
the  handsomest  Englishman  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  tall 
and  well-proportioned,  with  a  graceful,  lordly  deliberateness 
in  his  movementa ;  a  large,  syratnetrifal  head  ;  broad  brow ; 
deep,  mellow  eyes ;  splendidly  cut  nose,  and  a  month  dia- 
jiroportionately  small.  His  voice  was  remarkably  rich  and 
full.  I  was  a  httle  overawed  by  his  presence,  and  he  no 
doubt  remarked  it  and  was  not  displeased  thereat. 

Bernard  Barton,  however,  was  a  man  towards  whom  I 
felt  instantly  attracted.  He  had  a  little,  round,  gray  head, 
merry  gray  eyes,  and  cheeks  as  ruddy  as  a  winter  apple. 
Ho  was  dressed  in  a  very  plain  black  suit,  with  knee- 
breeches  and  stockings,  and  a  white  cravat.  Lamb,  Hazlitt; 
and  his  other  friends  had  passed  away,  and  he  had  almost 
outlived  his  reputation — yet  was  as  happy  and  satisfied  as  if 

had  just  been  made  poet-lanreato.  I  afterwards  became 
one  of  his  correspondents,  and  received  several  deliglitfiil 


IctterH  from  the  good  Utile  man.  Lockhart's  daughter— 
tiie  daughter  of  Sophia  Scott — presided  at  the  breakfaat- 
table.  She  was  a  lovely  girl  of  seventeen,  just  entering 
society,  and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  her  mother,  whoso 
portrait  I  saw  in  the  library.  She  was  rather  tall  and 
i^k'uder,  exquisitely  fair,  yet  with  dark  Highland  hair  and 
eyes — a  frail,  delicate  character  of  beauty,  which  even  then 
foretold  her  early  death.  Two  years  afterwards  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Hope,  and  one  of  her  children  is  now  the  only 
descendant  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  principal  topic  of  conversation  at  breakfast  was  the 
battle  of  Ferozeshah,  the  news  of  which  had  just  arrived. 
Lockhart  seemed  quite  excited  by  it,  and  related  several 
incidents  with  great  animation.  "We  afterwards  spent  an 
hour  in  the  library,  where  I  saV  the  fifty  volumes  of  Scott's 
correspondence,  with  all  the  great  authors  of  the  world,  of 
hia  time,  tockhart  read  with  a  ringing,  trumpet-like  voice, 
from  the  original  manuscript,  the  first  draft  of  Campbell's 
"  Battle  of  the  Baltic."  He  also  related  to  us  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  last  days  of  Soiithey.  I  felt  aroused  and 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  such  relics  and  the  company  of  such 
men,  and  when  I  returaed  to  the  chop-house  that  night,  to 
pore  over  my  own  despised  poems,  it  was  with  a  savage 
hittei'ness  of  spirit  which  I  had  never  before  felt.  My  day's 
walk  jjad  been  from  Olympus  to  Hades  and  the  banks  of 
Lethe's  river. 

Lockhart's  kindness  emboldened  me  to  make  one  more 
Irial,  I  had  still  another  poem — a  story  in  four  cantos, 
entitled  "The  Tronhndour  of  Provence" — written  in  a 
peculiar  stanza  which  I  had  invented.      I  copied  a  few 
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pages  ainl  sent  it  to  him,  desiring  his  opiiiiou  of  the  form 
of  ver-silicatiou — not  without  a  secret  hope  that  he  might 
be  sufficiently  impressed  with  tlic  poem,  to  assist  me  in 
fin<ling  a  publislier.     His  answer  was  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  No  fonii  of  stanza  can  iuterfero  seriously  with  the  effect  of 
g<KKl  iH)i.'try ;  Ijut  1  do  not  think  the  labor  implied  iu  great  complication 
of  stanza  is  ever  likely  to  be  repaid.  As,  however,  your  poem  is  done,  I 
can  only  bid  you  God-speed ;  and  I  am  sure  if  it  be,  as  a  whole,  as  good 
as  the  AYv,  it  will  have  a  most  cncouragring  reception  here  as  well  as  in 
America.  Bernard  Barton  lives  at  "Woodbrldge,  in  Suffolk ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  be  gratified  in  hearing  from  you. 

*'  Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  G.  LOCKHART." 

"  Regent  s  Park,  April  7,  1846. 

This  letter,  although  kind  and  considerate,  was  never- 
theless a  sufficient  hint  to  me.  "The  Troubadour  of 
Provence"  w^as  finally  laid  away  on  the  same  shelf  with 
"  The  Liberated  Titan,''  and  various  other  aspiring  produc- 
tions of  youth.  O,  the  dreams  we  dream  !  O,  the  poems 
we  write !  Kind  are  the  hands  which  hold  us  back  from 
rushing  into  print— tender  the  words  which  pronounce 
such  harsh  judgment  on  our  works !  For  a  year,  we 
proudly  curse  the  stupidity  of  our  advisers — for  ever  after- 
wards we  bless  them  as  our  benefactors.  Reader,  that 
knowest,  pcradventure,  how  many  bad  poems  I  have  pub- 
lished, little  dreamest  thou  how  many  more  worse  ones  a  kbid 
fate  has  saved  me  from  offering  thee  !  I  keep  them  still,  as 
a  wholesome  humiliation  ;  but  they  sei*ye  a  double  purpose. 
They  humiliate  when  exalted,  but  they  encourage  when 
depressed.  Therefore  they  have  not  been  written  in  vain  : 
but,  thank  Heaven,  they  have  ordy  been  written  ! 
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visits,  together  with  occasional  excnrsiniis  to  Clie!- 
ere,  at  tlie  honse  of  a  lirother  of  Mrs.  Ti'olloiie,  I 
met  with  authors  and  artists — introduced  a  new  elemeul 
into  my  London  life.  The  chop-houae,  by  force  of  contrnst, 
became  iosufferaljle,  yet  I  eoiild  not  afiurd  more  expensive 
lodgings.  The  people  were  accustomed  to  my  reserve,  and 
respected  it :  at  another  place  they  might  be  more  cui'ioua. 
And  so  I  remained,  to  hear  the  cases  of  cri'm.  con.  racily 
discussed,  to  sec  continual  Uack  eyes  and  swollen  noses, 
and  be  greeted  with  the  little  servant's  whispered  informa- 
tion :  "  Goody  !  but  didn't  they  go  it !"  Beades,  among 
my  acquaintances,  I  boldly  avowed  where  my  nightly 
quarters  were,  and  vas  gratified  to  find  that  it  made  no 
difference  in  their  demeanor  towards  me.  In  London,  a 
man's  character  is  not  so  strictly  measured  by  his  place  of 
residence  as  it  is  in  New  York. 

For  six  weeks  I  continued  to  eara,  through  Mr.  Putnam's 
kindness,  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  living.  By 
this  time  April  was  well  advanced,  a  remittance  arrived  tn 
pay  my  passage  home,  and  my  companions  came  on  from 
Paris  to  join  me.  One  by  ooe,  all  my  hopes  of  literary 
success  had  disappeai-ed,  and  I  speedily  forgot  them  in  the 
joy  of  returning  to  America.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  auy 
fragment  of  iny  life,  of  equal  length,  has  done  me  equal 
service.  I  have  seen  London  several  times  since  then,  have 
found  publishers  kinder,  and  have  aesociated  with  authors, 
without  blushing  for  my  place  of  abode :  yet  I  never  visit 
the  great  city  without  strolling  down  Aldgato,  to  look  upon 
the  windows  of  the  chop-house  and  the  graveyard  below, 
m  which  lie  buried  the  ambitious  di-eams  of  my  youth. 


Aa  far  OS  the  nove1t7  of  the  thing  is  concerned,  one  mignt 
as  well  write  an  account  of  a  trip  from  Canal  street  to 
Coney  Island,  as  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  The 
log-books  of  all  manner  of  tourists  have  made  everybody 
familiar  with  the  course  of  incidents  from  pier  to  pier  :  the 
disappearance  of  one's  native  shore  and  the  coming-on  of 
sea-sioknesB — touclung  emotion  and  deadly  nansca — por- 
poises and  the  Gulf  Stream — fogs  on  the  Newfoundland 
Banks — perha])s  a  whale  or  a  vessel  within  hail,  and  then  a 
great  blank  of  blue  water,  over  which  the  voyager's  pen 
glides  with  scarce  a  word  of  record,  till  old  Mizen  Head  or 
Cape  Clear  comes  out  of  the  mist  and  inspires  him  with  a 
fresh  gush  of  romantic  sentiment.  It  is  not  so  conunon, 
however,  for  travellers  to  enjoy  the  trip,  unless  in  antici- 
pation or  remembrance.  For  my  part,  after  considerable 
experience  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Mediter- 
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mean,  Carilibemi,  and  Gulf  of  M(;xict>,  I  never  fiillj'  knciv 
tlie  pleaaufes  of  sea-life,  nor  appreciated  tlie  ciidless  variety 
andbcaaty  of  sea-scenery,  untill  left  homo,  worn  in  body  and 
overworked  in.  brain,  to  seek  rest  and  refreshment  in  travel. 

The  spirit  of  Work  infects  our  atmosphere :  we  cannot 
escape  the  malady.  Our  souls  are  pitted  and  scarred  with 
it,  and  there  U  no  vaccination  whereby  we  can  avoid  the 
disease.  If  you  once  plunge  into  the  stream,  you  must 
strike  out  with  the  boldest,  while  breath  and  nerve  remain. 
There  ia  no  such  thing  as  rest  inside  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  I 
felt  no  relaxation  of  the  unnatural  tension,  until  the  Gulf 
Stream  rolled  its  tropical  opiate  between  me  and  the 
maternal  shores.  Our  country  g^ves  us  eveiy thing,  but 
she  exacts  everything  from  us  in  return.  What  if  we  play 
truant  now  and  then  ?  what  if  we  Hy  from  the  never- 
ending  task,  to  dream  a  Summer  day  in  the  quiet  air  of 
Europe,  or  the  lazy  languor  of  the  East  ?  We  leave  our 
household  gods  to  awmt  our  return,  and  we  pray  that  the 
um  which  is  to  hold  our  ashes  may  be  placed  besiile  them. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  August  when  I  sailed.  There 
was  not  a  ripple  on  the  glassy  water,  nor  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,  and  the  Atlantic's  sentinels  slept  at  the  gates  of  the 
bay,  as  wo  passed  them  at  night-fall.  For  three  or  four 
(lays  we  sailed  on  a  tropic  sea.  The  sun  came  u]i  flaming 
over  the  sharp  rim  of  the  horizon,  ■wheele<l  around  his 
course,  and  sank  broad  and  clear  in  our  wake.  Our  great 
ship  rocked  gently  to  the  lazy  pulsations  of  the  ocean's 
heart — -a  lulling,  not  a  disturbing  motion— and  we  jour- 
neyed in  a  serene  and  perfect  repose.  "  Oh,  Rest  to  weary 
1  are  most  dear,"  sang  a  spirit  shut  out  from 
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Pannlise  ;  but  there  can  be  no  deeper  rest  than  that  which 
descends  alike  on  lieart,  brain,  and  limbs.  One  must  have 
wliirled  for  a  year  or  two  in  tlic  very  voitex  of  our  Ame- 
rican life,  to  taste  the  repose  of  the  ocean  in  its  refreshing 
fulness  : 

"  Duty  and  Care  fade  far  away ; 

Wliat  Tt)il  may  be  we  cannot  guess : 
As  a  ship  anchored  in  a  bay, 
As  a  cloud  at  summer  noon  astray, 
As  water-blooms  on  a  breezeless  day — 
So  the  heart  sleeps, 
In  thy  calm  deeps, 
And  dreams,  Forgetfulnessl" 

With  all  the  monotony  of  its  calm,  the  tranquil  expanse 
of  the  Ocean  is  infinitely  suggestive.  When  the  land  has 
disappeared,  your  vessel  is  a  planet  wheeling  its  way 
through  blue  ether.  ]]ut  it  is  a  planet  of  which  you  are 
the  creator,  and  at  your  will  its  orbit  may  touch  the  shores 
of  many  distant  regions,  passing  through  zones  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  light  and  darkness.  During  those  Summer  days, 
in  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  seemed  to  need  but  a  swerve  of  the 
prow  to  bring  all  the  lands  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Continents 
with  our  reach.  Cross  the  distant  ridge  of  the  horizon, 
glide  down  the  watery  slope  beyond,  and  you  touch  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules ;  yonder  lies  Teneriffe  and*  there  the 
jungles  of  Senegambia ;  here  on  our  right,  under  the  noon- 
day sun,  are  the  palms  of  Hayti,  the  perpetual  verdure  of 
the  Antilles.  When  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland  lift  like  an 
arch,  and  a  keen  northwester  comes  straight  down  from 
Labrador,  look  to  the  north,  and  you  will  hear  in  fancy  the 
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hollow  bnoming  of  the  surf  in  Icelandic  ijorils  and  caverns. 
At  least,  the  sound  crime  to  my  car  ns  I  was  pacing  the  deck 
with  Mongo  Park,  and  listening  to  his  descriptions  of  life 
in  the  high  Arctic  region,  under  the  savage  shores  of 
Boothia,  and  among  the  ice-fields  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet. 
It  was  not  the  ghost  of  the  African  traveller  that  told  me 
these  things,  bnt  his  near  relative,  the  worthy  Surgeon  of 
the  steamship. 

One  must  cross  the  Atlantic  more  than  once,  liefore  his 
mind  can  take  in  a  satisfactory  idea  of  its  immensity.  Oil 
my  first  voyage  I  could  not  by  any  possibility  imagine  my- 
self more  than  fifty  miles  from  shore.  The  ship  went  on 
from  day  to  day,  but  for  all  that,  there  was  land  jnst  behind 
the  horizon.  Even  when  the  sight  of  the  Iiish  Coast  gave 
me  a  vivid  sense  of  distaiico  from  home,  tlie  impression  was 
one  of  time,  not  of  space.  All  the  Atlantic  was  embraced 
in  one  horizon,  sometimes  calm,  sometimes  agitated,  but 
always  the  same  sphere  of  sky  and  water.  Now  it  is  a 
grand  and  beautiful  espanse,  over  which  I  cannot  Ic'ap  in 
thought  80  readily.  I  must  pass  great  tracts  of  smooth  and 
gently  midulating  water;  dark,  wintry  wastes  flecked  with 
wreaths  of  snow ;  fogs  that  take  away  all  sense  of  place 
and  time ;  and  myriads  of  rolling  hills,  that  flash  and  foam 
and  sparkle  as  tliey  lift  the  vessel,  as  ou  the  boss  of  a  vast 
shield,  till  I  can  look  over  the  blue  convex  to  its  outer 
edge.  Then  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  each 
heightened  by  the  sea,  which,  spouse  of  the  sky,  copies  its 
lightest  change ;  the  sunsets,  transmuting  both  water  and 
air;  the  bright  paths  trodden  by  the  moon — paths  which 
do  not  cease  at  the  horizon,  but  project  forward  beyond 
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the   earth,    into    the   mysterioas   depths   of   the   heavens. 
Whither  do  they  lead  ? 

At  sen,  you  look  on  the  life  from  which  you  have  etaerged, 
as  one  looks  from  a  mountiun  top  on  hia  native  tovm. 
It  ia  aatonishing  how  fast  your  prejudices  relax  aAer  the 
land  has  sunk — how  the  great  iuBignificaocea  in  which  yoa 
have  been  involved,  disappear,  as  if  they  had  never  been, 
and  every  interest  of  real  value  starts  into  sudden  diatinct- 
nes3.  If  the  brain  could  work  in  such  a.  whirl  as  it  must 
bear  during  a  heavy  sea,  there  would  be  no  such  place  on 
shore  for  the  lustoriaa  and  the  philosopher.  But  the 
Btomach,  unfortunately,  ia  your  petted  organ ;  you  must 
give  it  your  first  care.  Your  mental  enjoyment  must  be 
almost  entirely  of  a  sensuous  stamp.  You  take  in,  without 
stint,  the  glory  of  the  sea,  lose  yourself  in  delicious  reverie, 
start  a  thousand  tracks  of  thought  which  might  lead  to 
better  and  grander  truths  than  you  have  yet  attained ;  but 
you  cannot  follow  them.  The  spirit  Is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  too  weak. 

With  such  enjoyments  as  these,  and  that  sense  of  rest, 
which  waa  the  sedative  I  most  needed,  two  weeks  passed 
by  like  two  days.  There  was  scarce  an  apology  for  sea 
sickness  on  hoard,  and  not  a  word  of  complaint  on  aceount 
of  head-winds  and  rolling  seas.  Finally,  as  we  were  sailing 
on  a  cloudless  afternoon,  some  keen  eyes  among  us  discerned 
round  mountain-heads  and  rocky  islands  in  the  air,  above 
the  horizon.  I  half  expected  to  see  them  melt  back  again 
into  the  vapor,  but  they  stood  fast  and  grew  clear  in  outline, 
and  point  came  out  behind  point  as  we  advanced,  till  w 
under  Faatnet  Rock  in  the  moonlight,  and  turned  t 
ner  of  Cape  Clear. 


Vi. 

RAMBLES  IN"  WARWICKSHIRE. 


¥ew  Americana  leave  Liverpool  without  visiting  Chester. 
As  the  only  wailed  city  in  England,  dating  ita  foundation 
from  the  Roman  invasion,  it  is  certainly  a  place  of  interest, 
but  neither  bo  venerable  nor  bo  peculiar  in  its  appearance 
as  I  had  imagined,  I  must  own,  however,  that  the  old 
towns  of  the  Continent  were  constantly  in  my  memory 
danng  the  two  or  three  hours  I  devoted  to  its  steep  streets 
and  winding  walls.  The  only  things  on  which  I  looked  with 
real  interest  were  the  church  founded  by  Etheh-cd  the 
Saxon,  and  the  crnmbling  watch-tower  from  whose  top 
Charles  I.  watched  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  on  Rowton 
Moor.  The  walk  aronnd  the  ramparts  was  charming.  The 
■warm,  silvery  haze  of  an  English  antnmn  filled  the  air, 
I  ruling  the  more  distant  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  but  soften 
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ing  tlic  (p-nccful  outlines  of  the  nearer  bills  and  touching 
with  tho  gontlest  play  of  light  and  shadow  tho  Valley  of 
the  Dec,  over  whoso  waters  we  hung,  while  turning  the 
sharp  angles  of  the  bastions  on  the  southern  side. 

I  took  the  aftcmooa  trmn  to  Shrewsbury.  The  road 
passes  into  Wales  soon  after  leaving  Chester,  and  for  many 
miles  follows  tho  hills  which  inclose  the  Allen,  a  tributary 
of  the  Dee,  The  country  is  hilly,  but  so  varied  in  its  fea- 
tures, so  picturesijue  in  the  disposition  of  height  and  valley, 
stream  and  wood,  so  trim  by  nature  and  so  luxuriant  by 
culture,  that  I  was  ready  to  regard  it  as  a  specimen  of  land- 
scape gardening  on  a  magujiicenl  scale.  Not  a  dead  bough, 
encumbered  the  trees ;  not  a  patch  of  bare  soil  showed  the 
earth's  leanness.  The  meadows  were  smooth  enough  for  a . 
fairy's  foot ;  the  streams  as  tranfjuil  and  pellucid,  as  if  only 

fit 

"  to  roll  ashore 
The  berjl  oad  the  golden  ore ;" 

and  the  horses  and  cows  in  the  pasture-fields  were  appa- 
rently newly  washed  and  curried.  To  keep  up  the  impres- 
Fion,  at  the  Wresham  station  we  found  a  crowd  nf  Welsh 
youths  and  inaldens  in  their  holiday  dresses,  aa  the  great 
fair  had  just  commenced.  At  the  next  station  beyond,  we 
passed  an  excursion  train  from  Shrewsbury,  a  mile  of  cars, 
mostly  open,  and  cramm.ed  with  delighted  children,  to  whom 
we  all  waved  our  handkerchiefs  in  return  for  their  shouts. 

The  sun  dipped  his  crimson  disc  behind  the  mountains, 
as  we  looked  into  the  renowned  Vale  of  Llangollen,  in  pass- 
ing—a stately  valley,  broad  at  first  and  rich  with  woods,  but 
narrowing  in  the  distance  and  lost  between  the  interlocking 
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bases  of  the  lulls.  Tht-n  twiliglit  carae  on  ;  the  cltiriiDey  of 
a  furaace  flashed  here  and  there ;  white  mist  gathered  along 
the  Btreams,  growing  thieker  oa  we  reached  the  Severn,  till 
the  chimes  of  "  Shrewsbtiry  clock"  rang  from  some  invisible 
station  in  the  air.  I  had  a  foggy  and  ghostly  sort  of  ram- 
l)Ie  in  the  streets,  getting  lost  in  al!  kinds  of  dark  windings 
up  and  down  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built ;  so,  think- 
ing it  a  pity  to  spoil  Biich  an  aj)propriate  impression  of  the 
o!d  place,  I  left  for  Birmingham  in  the  morning.  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  German  pedestrian,  who  arrived  at  the 
"George  Fox"  jnat  before  I  left,  I  might  have  visited  the 
town,  so  far  as  my  recollection  of  it  is  coneemod,  in  the 
time  of  Eiehard  III. 

The  face  of  the  country  became  more  monotonous  and 
the  soil  poorer,  as  we  approached  Birmingham,  From 
Wolverhampton,  a  large  maaufacturing  town,  to  the  latter 
place,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  we  passed  an  unbro- 
ken range  of  iurnaces,  forges  and  other  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  Scores  of  tall  chimneys  belehed 
forth  volumes  of  red  flame  and  black  smtike,  like  so  many 
flues  piercing  down  to  the  central  fires.  Whether  from  this 
cause  or  not,  I  will  not  venture  to  say,  but  the  sky,  which 
was  mild  and  clear,  after  leaving  the  fogs  of  the  Severn,  be- 
came dark  and  lowering,  and  drops  of  rain  fell  at  tunes  on 
passmg  through  this  district.  Beyond  Birmingham,  where 
Agricoltnre  gets  the  upper  hand,  we  found  the  sunshine 

The  appeai-ance  of  Birmingham  from  the  railroad  viaduct 
is  most  nuinvitiog.  The  only  relief  to  the  view  of  number 
less  blocks  of  dull  red  houses,  roofed  with  red  tiles,  is  afforded 
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by  two  or  throe  spires  and  a  multitiide  of  fumace-chim- 
iioj-9  in  the  distance.  I  left,  tbe  Shropsliiro  traiu  at  the  sta- 
tion, took  aiiotber  for  Kenilworth,  and  in  leas  tlian  an  honr 
Raw  the  "three  tall  spirea"  of  Coventry,  that  ancient  and 
beautiful  city,  where,  as  Leigh  Hunt  says,  "the  boldest 
naked  deed  wa.'i  clothed  with  Bolntliest  beauty."  I  saw 
two  pictures  as  I  passed :  one,  the  noble  Godiva,  trembling 
with  shame,  yet  upborne  by  her  holy  purpose,  as  her  palfrey 
clattered  through  the  hushed  streets:  the  other,  an  idle 
poet,  lounging  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the  biidge,  and 
weaving  in  his  brain  the  fit  consecration  of  that  deed. 

The  branch  road  for  Leamington  here  left  the  great  high- 
way to  London.  It  is  a  kind  of  railway-lane — a  single  track, 
winding  by  country  ways,  between  quiet  hedges,  and  with 
the  grass  growing  up  to  the  edges  of  tlie  rails.  Every  . 
spare  shred  and  corner  of  ground  clipped  from  the  fields,  is 
n  little  garden-plot,  gay  with  flowers,  and  so,  with  less  re- 
gret than  the  sentimental  reader  would  3uj)po8e,  I  first  saw 
the  heavy  pile  of  ruined  Kenilworth  from  the  windows  of 
a  raili'oad  car.  Tlie  castle  is  more  than  a  mile  distant  from 
the  station,  but  au  omnibus  was  in  waiting,  for  passengers. 
My  companion  and  I,  however,  preferred  a  foot-paih 
across  the  fields,  leading  to  a  gate  in  a  wall  which  formed 
the  outer  defence  of  the  place.  As  it  happened  we  struck 
on  the  tilting-ground,  the  grec:''  level  of  which  we  followed 
to  Mortimer's  Tower,  entering  the  Castle  Ijy  the  gate  se- 
lected for  the  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Passing  the 
ancient  stables,  which  now  shelter  the  stock  of  the  farmer 
who  takes  care  of  the  property  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  its  present  owner,  we  reached  the  porter's  lodge,  a 
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castle  in  itself,  and  atill  in  admirable  preservation.  A  super- 
annuatoii  door-keeper  admitted  us  into  the  grounds  and 
then  went  to  call  the  guide,  who  was  working  in  the  gar- 
den. Tlie  latter  personage,  a  little  man  who  had  grown  old 
in  the  bnsineas,  changed  his  smock-frock  for  a  rusty  blue 
coat,  and  took  us  in  charge. 

He  was  a  proper  guide,  and  ao  familiar  with  his  points, 
that  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  piloted  the  Lord-Lien- 
tenant  (whom  he  never  named  without  touching  hia  hat), 
in  any  but  the  regular  way.  Taking  us  to  the  centre  of 
the  lawn,  where  the  shattered,  ivy-grown  front  of  the  Caa- 
tle  rose  grandly  before  ns,  he  pointed  out  the  different 
gronps  of  buildings  and  gave  us  the  date  of  their  erection. 
Then  ho  bid  us  note  the  thickness  of  the  walls  in  the 
CiEsar's  Tower  (the  oldest  part,  built  in  a  remote  and  un- 
certain peiiod),  after  which  he  led  as  by  a  rongh  path  into 
the  dungeon  where  Edward  II.  was  prisoner,  and  then  by 
a  well-worn  staircase  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  whence  we 
looked  down  on  a  broad  stretch  of  the  loveliest  meadow 
land,  dotted  with  flocks  of  sheep.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  in 
tlie  Earl  of  Leicester's  time,  was  a  lake  two  miles  long,  and 
all  the  land  you  see  to  the  right,  sirs,  thirty  miles  from  the 
Castle,  was  the  chase;  and  down  there,  where  the  haw- 
thorns and  crabs  is,  was  the  pleasure-garden."  "Who  owns 
all  the  land  now?"  I  asked.  "The  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland"  (touching  his  hat),  "and  ha 
gets  £110,000  a  year  from  it ;  but  he  never  comes  anigh 

Kenilworth  has  been  described  so  often,  that  I  shall  spare 
you  an  account  of  what  was  once  the  banqueting  hall,  and 
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(Jticen  Elizabeth's  dressing-room,  looking  down  on  the 
lake,  and  the  Leicester  buildings,  the  most  ruined  of  all 
though  the  latest  built.  All  parts  of  the  Castle  are  mantled 
with  the  most  superb  ivy,  thrustuig  its  heavy  arms  between 
the  shattered  mullions,  climbing  the  towers  and  topping 
them  with  mounds  and  overhanging  cornices  of  dark, 
brilliant  ^rcen.  I  noticed  one  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Our  guide  did  not  permit  us  to  lose  a  single  feature  of 
the  ruin.  After  linishing  the  building,  he  took  us  the 
round  of  the  moat  wall,  and  pointed  out  the  most  pictu- 
resque effects,  lie  knew  the  positions  to  a  hair's  breadth, 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted  to  disregard  them.  I 
must  stand  with  my  back  to  the  wall,  and  my  feet  in  just 
such  a  spot.  "Xow,"  said  he,  "look  between  John  o' 
Gaunt's  building  and  the  Leicester  building,  and  you'll 
catch  a  nice  bit  of  Ciesar's  Tower."  He  could  not  go 
wrong,  for  the  ruins  are  beautiful  and  imi^osing  from  every 
direction  ;  they  are  the  crowning  charm  and  glory  of  one 
of  the  most  delicious  pastoral  landscapes  in  the  world. 

Warwick  Castle,  only  six  miles  distant,  offers  a  remarka- 
ble contrast  to  Kenil  worth.  Like  the  latter,  the  date  of  its 
foimdation  is  unknown,  and  its  most  ancient  part  bears  the 
name  of  Caesar's  Tower ;  but  while  Kenilworth  is  fast  tum- 
bling to  pieces,  it  remains  entire,  and  is  still  inhabited  in 
every  part.  The  father  of  the  present  Earl  expended  im- 
mense sums  in  restoring  and  improving  it.  The  grounds 
have  been  so  laid  out  and  planted,  that  the  Castle  is  not 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  town,  but  by  walking  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Avon,  one  may  obtain  a  grand  view  of  its 
embattled  front.    The  presentation  of  a  cai'd  at  the  porter's 
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lodge  n'aa  sufficient  to  procure  us  admission.  A  cavriagf- 
road  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  with  a  fringe  of  fern  and 
an  arch  of  elnia  high  overhead,  leads  to  a  narrow  lawn  iu 
front  of  the  Castle,  The  only  perceptible  change  in  the 
exterior,  ia  the  substitution  of  a  light  stone  arch  for  the 
drawbridge,  and  the  draining  of  the  moat,  which  is  now  a 
trough  of  velvety  grass,  with  flowering  shrubs  loaning  over 
it  from  the  sides.  The  portcullis  still  hung  in  the  gateivay, 
snarling  at  uh  with  its  iron  teeth. 

The  inner  court-yard,  however,  has  been  turfed  over, 
an<i  a  tiew  flight  of  granite  steps  leads  to  the  entrance  hall, 
in  the  southern  wing  of  the  Castle.  The  suite  of  state 
apartments  In  this  wijig  is  333  feel  in  length,  and  built  with 
BO  much  precision  that  when  the  doorg  are  closed  one  may 
look  straight  through  all  the  key-holes  to  the  further  end. 
We  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  steward,  Mr.  Williams, 
who  conducted  us  through  the  rooms.  The  old  house- 
keeper died  recently,  after  ha\-ing  amassed  £30,000  from  tJie 
fees  of  visitors,  the  whole  of  which  she  bequeathed  to  tlie 
Warwick  family.  I  doubt  whether  Lord  Clarendon  will 
ever  receive  as  a  legacy  the  fees  taken  at  Kenilworth.  The 
state  apartments  are  aU  that  is  generally  shown,  but  as  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  native  of  WarwicTt,  accompanied  me,  the 
steward  took  us  into  the  breakfast-room,  though  the  table 
was  already  set  for  the  Earl,  and  showed  us  the  celebrated 
Lions  of  Rubens,  several  fine  Vandykes,  and  an  original  por- 
tnut  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  pate  and  beautiful  face,  express- 
ing true  nobility  of  soul  in  every  feature. 

We  also  saw  the  armory,  which  ia  usually  closed  to 
vistors.     It  is  rich  in  ancient  ai'mor  and  rare  and  curious 
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objeoU,  unong  which  I  may  mention  the  crystal  Lilted 
dagger  of  Queen  Elixabcth,  her  shirt  of  chain-miiil,  her 
saddle  and  the  trajipin^  of  ber  horac ;  but  I  was  most 
8'ruck  with  two  things ;  a  recoloing  musket,  more  thiin  two 
hundred  years  old,  and  a  mask,  taken  from  the  face  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  after  death.  The  revolver  (of  the  anti- 
quity of  which  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt)  is 
almost  precisely  iiimilitr  to  Colt's,  having  a  single  barrel,  to 
which  is  attached  a  revolving  cylinder,  containing  hx 
chambers.  There  is  a  flint  lock  and  pan  to  each  chamber, 
and  tlie  firing  of  one  discharge  brings  the  succeeding  cham- 
ber to  the  barrel.  I  had  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  curious  weapon,  but  was  not  prepared  to  find  the  idea 
of  a  revolver  so  perfectly  developed. 

The  mask  of  Cromwell  was  found  a  short  time  since  in 
clearing  oat  one  of  the  old  chambers  of  the  Castle,  where 
the  rubbish  had  been  accumulating  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  The 
face  is  that  of  Cromwell,  too  hard  and  ragged,  too  terribly 
InfleKible  to  be  mistaken,  while  the  prominence  of  the  large 
eye-balls  in  their  sunken  cavities,  the  alight  sharpening  of 
the  features,  and  the  set  rigidity  of  the  grim  mouth,  sliow 
clearly  that  the  mould  was  never  taken  from  living  flesh. 
Yet  there  seemed  a  kind  of  hard  satisfaction  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  as  if  he  had  remembered  Dunbar  at  his 
death-hour.  Less  interesting  than  this  memorable  relic,  yet 
more  pleasant  to  behold,  is  Vandyke's  portrait  of  Charles 
I,  on  horseback,  filling  up  the  end  of  a  long  gallery.  The 
forward  action  of  the  figure  and  the  foreshortening  of  the 
horse  are  so  admirable  that  you  stand  ready  to  return  the 
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alute  of  the  lianclaoine  Cavalier  King,  when  lie  slmll  have 
piddeD  a.  few  paces  further. 

After  we  had  taken  a  too  hasty  glance  at  the  superb 

intinga  on  the  walls,  and  the  exquisite  views  of  the  Avon 

.  the  windows,  we  returned  to   the   jiorter's   lodge, 

^here  some  other  antiquities,  not  quite  so  well  verified, 

l^rere    exhibited.     The   portress,   a  withered-looking  little 

Woman,  took  her  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  went 

ptiirough  her  part  after  this  wise : — "  This  here,  gentlemen, 

Tis  the  famous  porridge-pot  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  as 

(  forty  gallons  of  rum,  ft)rty  gallons  of  brandy,  and 

L'Sve  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  to  fill  it  with  punch,  and 

filled  when  the  present   Earl  was   mariied,  likewise 

iree  times  and  a  half  when  Lord  Brooke  came  of  age ;  and 

tliis  is   Guy's  sword"    (I  seized  and   shook  it,  but  forget 

whether   it  weighed  nine   or  twenty-one  pounds),    "  and 

theaeis  the  Spanish  lady's  shoes,  as  was  worn  by  Fair  Phyllis, 

Guy's  wife,  and  this  is  the  Lorn  of  the  dun  cow  Guy  killed" 

whale's  rib!);  "and  these  ia  the  boar's  tuska  he 

Bled  and  was  knighted  for ;  and  this  is  an  Indian  shield 

bade  of  bufi'alo  hide,  and  this  is  Guy's  flesh  fork,  as  lie 

iped  out  the  pieces  of  meat  with — hiTrr-r-r-r ." 

Here  she  stirred  up  the  porridge-pot,  ringing  such  a  peal 
as  shook  tbe  lodge,  and  then,  fleshfork  in  hand,  stood  wait- 
ing for, her  shilling.  Before  leaving,  we  took  a  ahady  path, 
Under  larches  and  Lebanon  cedars,  to  the  garden-liouso  in 
h  stands  the  renowned  Warwick  vase.  I  have 
a  comparable  to  this  in  the  blending  of  perfect  grace 
I  the  majesty  of  colossal  proportions.  T!ie  wreathed 
ine-stalkB  at  its  sides,  the  full  vine-bunches  and  heads 
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the  laugLiiig  fiuiiiii  an  none  ihe  Ictw  gracuful  tlmt  they  are 
magnified  beyond  nature. 

But  I  cannot  Ibgcr  In  tiic  bcnutiiiil  groves  of  Warwick, 
while  further  down  tlie  Avon,  girdled  by  green  meadows 
and  embosomed  in  hcavy-folinged  elms  and  limes,  ties  liappy 
Stratford,  blessed  beyond  iill  other  villages  in  all  the  lands 
of  the  Saxon  race.  On  the  following  luuming  I  clomb  to 
the  top  of  a  country  coaoh  and  was  whirled  down  Warwick 
Hill,  under  the  gateway  of  Leicester's  Hospital,  across  a 
level  tract  of  garden  ground,  and  up  a  ewelling  ridge — the 
summit  of  which,  as  we  drove  along  it  for  several  miles, 
commanded  wide  views  into  the  heart  of  Warwickshire — 
the  most  charming  agricultiu-al  region  in  all  England.  To 
the  lefl,  beyond  the  Avon,  I  saw  in  the  distance  the  trees 
of  Chai'lecote  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Lucy  family,  and  the 
spire  of  the  church  where  Sir  Thomas,  of  Shakapeare- 
punishing  memory,  bos  buried.  Through  alternate  groves 
of  ehn,  oak,  and  bcecli,  and  fields  of  smooth,  fresh  mould 
or  smoother  turf,  dotted  with  clumps  of  hawthorn,  we 
descended  to  Stratford.  ITie  coach  drew  up  at  the  inn  of 
the  Red  Horse  (well  known  to  Geoffrey  Crayon),  and  I 
set  out  to  visit  the  haunts  of  Shakspcare. 

As  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  low,  dmgy  cottage, 
where  even  princes  must  stoop  to  enter,  a  curiouB  English- 
man, who  had  just  arrived,  asked  the  old  woman  as  she 
bustled  out :  "  Do  you  allow  anybody  to  cut  a  piece  off  this 
board  ?"  at  the  same  time  laying  hia  hand  on  a  rude 
counter  which  projected  into  the  street  from  the  open  shop 
window.  "  Bless  you,"  said  slie,  "  Shakspeare  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.     The  butcher  who  had  the  house  long 
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after  him,  put  that  up."  In  jinswer  to  my  mqHiry  whetUei 
the  house  had  ever  been  diiniagcd  Ly  hunters  of  r^lica,  she 
aii'l  that  the  worst  instance  was  that  of  a  party  of  boai-d- 
iiig-«chooI  gii'Ia,  who  asked  to  be  left  alone  iii  the  room 
where  Shakapeara  was  bom,  in  order  that  nothing  might 
<li8tarb  their  impression  of  the  spot.  After  they  left,  a 
lai-ge  square  block  was  found  to  be  cut  from  the  mantel- 
piece. I  entered,  mounted  the  crazy  stairs,  and  saw  the 
Htkcred  room. 

I  had  a  note  of  iutroduetion  from  my  Warwick  fiiend  to 
the  teacher  of  the  Stratford  Grammar  School,  which  is  the 
same  institution  where  the  boy  Sliakapeare  was  taught, 
and  is  still  held  in  the  same  rooms.  I  foimd  the  teacher 
surrounded  by  a  pack  of  bright-looking  boys,  from  eight  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  I  involuntarily  looked  in  their  faces 
to  find  something  of  Shakspeare.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  they  shoold  not  differ  from  other  children;  but  as- 
suredly they  did  not.  They  bad  frank,  healthy  English 
faces,  but  the  calm,  deep,  magnificent  eyes  that  looked 
down  every  vista  of  the  marveHous  human  heart,  were  not 
there.  The  teacher  enjoinetl  quiet  on  them,  and  stepped 
out  to  show  us  the  old  desk,  in  a  room  on  the  gi'ound  floor. 
This  desk  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Sliakspeare,  and  is  sup- 
jiosed  to  have  belonged  to  the  master  of  the  school.  It  is 
a  heavy  affair  of  roagh  wood,  auch  as  I  have  seen  in  the 
log  Bchoolhouses  of  om-  oftii  country.  The  top  is  carved 
with  the  initials  of  the  scholars,  and  they  show  you  a  "  W. 
S."  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  was  cut  by — William 
Smith, 

But,  uotM'ilhBtandmg,  Shakspeare  did  once  stand  beside 
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this  tlt'sk,  making  pniiiful  conquests  of  "  the  rudimeota," 
and  perhaps  the  woni  lid  I  now  lift,  was  once  lifted  by  a 
merciloBs  "master,"  to  take  out  the  ruler  destined  to  crack 
the  knuckles  of  William  himself.  The  thing  is  absurd  1 
Think  of  rapping  the  knuckles  of  Jupiter !  We  can  only 
imagine  the  babyliood  of  Shakspeare  as  Lowell  has  de- 
scribed that  of  Jore: 


"  Wlio  in  Ills  «oft  lianil  cnwlied  a  violet, 
Godlika  foremuaing  tlie  rough  tliunder's  ffripe." 
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The  teacher  kindly  obtained  ns  admission  into  the  honso 
and  gardens  of  Mr.  Rice,  a  surgeon,  who  lives  on  the  site 
of  a  house  built  by  Shakspeare,  after  his  retirement  fiom 
London.  The  foundations  and  a  single  comer  w.ill  remain 
the  same,  but  the  house  is  modern,  the  garden  is  changed, 
and  the  groat  mulbeny-trce  planted  by  Shakspeare's  hand 
(  under  which  he  took  bo  much  pleasure  in  the  sweet  sum- 
mer afternoons),  is  now  only  represented  by  a  grandchild — 
the  scion  of  a  scion.  Mr.  Eice  has  been  offered  £  100  for 
the  privilege  of  digging  in  the  cellar  of  his  house,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  relics. 

My  last  visit  was  to  Trinity  Church,  on  the  Avon.  The 
meadows  along  the  river  were  flecked  with  soft  light  and 
shadow  from  passing  clouds,  and  the  grave-stonea  in  the 
church-yard  were  buried  warm  and  deep  in  thick  turf. 
The  gardens  beyond,  Idd  from  my  view  the  road  to  Shot- 
tery,  where  Anne  Uathaway's  cottage  is  still  standing.  I 
approached  the  church  under  a  beautiful  avenue  of  limes: 

e  door  was  open,  and  a  dapper  young  showman  had  four 
Englishmen  in  tow.     I  went  at  once  to  the  chancel,  where 
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the  bust  of  Shakspeare  looked  down  upon  nie  from  the 
eastern  wall.  This  bust  is  sapposal  to  have  been  copied 
from  a  mask  taken  after  death ;  Chantrey  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared this  to  be  his  opinion.  One  of  the  eyes  seems  a  little 
more  sunken  than  the  other,  and  there  are  additional  in- 
dications of  death  about  the  neck,  Tlie  face  is  large,  serene, 
and  majestic — not  so  thin  and  young  as  in  the  Chandos 
picture,  nor  with  that  fine  melancholy  in  the  eyes,  which 
suggests  to  you  his  Hamlet.  In  contemplating  it,  Prospero 
at  once  recurred  to  me.  Tims  might  the  sage  haTO  looked 
after  he  had  broken  hia  wand  and  renounced  his  art.  And 
Prospero,  one  of  Sliakspcare's  grandest  creationB,  was  at  the 
same  time  his  last. 

While  I  was  looking  on  that  wonderful  foi'ehead,  the 
showman  rolled  up  a  piece  of  coarse  matting  spread  upon 
the  pavement,  and,  stepping  off  to  allow  it  to  pass,  I  fotmd 
these  lines  under  my  feet : 

^^1  "Good  tKend,  far  Jeaus'  snkB  forbear 

^^V  To  dig  the  duat  inclosetl  lisro ; 

Blest  be  the  man  tbat  eparas  these  stone^ 

And  carat  be  he  that  movea  my  bones." 


This  was  the  simple  and  toucliing  inscription  dictated  by 
himself.  None  have  incurred  the  poet's  malediction  by  dis- 
turbing his  rest.  There  is  nothing  but  dust  under  the  stone 
now,  but  that  dost  was  once  animated  by  Shakspoare's  soul. 
Thank  God  that  in  this  irreverent  age  there  are  still  some 
gpots  too  holy  to  profane,  some  memories  too  grand  and 
glorious  to  neglect!  I  could  have  knelt  and  kissed  the 
dusty  slab,  had  I  been  alone.     The  profound  sadness  with 
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wliiili  llio  «iiot  ojiitrcsseil  nio,  was  one  of  those  emoiioiia 
AiiniiMt  H'liU'li  tLc  world  noon  hanluna  us.  Too  subtle  and 
)ii'ui'luii'i  to  bo  ciillfil  u[i  nt  will,  tliey  Burpriae  us  at  times 
will)  tli«  JVtiHhiutM  of  a  feoling  we  had  thought  exhausted. 

\V<i  wntkcd  bftuk  to  Warwick  over  the  same  breezy  ridge, 
iind  \n  tliu  oveiiing,  with  our  fiieuda,  sauntered  over  the 
Hold*  III  (luy'd  Cliff.  The  family  were  sibsent,  but  a  house- 
k«i-|ii<r,  Unuiiliii}!  in  imrplo  sutiu,  refused  to  admit  us  ;  so, 
nder  wntt>hlii){  lliu  kuiimoI  build  a  crimson  and  golden  oriel, 
nt  till)  end  of  a  long  ehiinci:<l  of  arching  elms,  facing  the 
>vi'it,  wc  di'iicended  to  the  Avon,  climbed  into  Guy's  Cave, 
(<x|>lnrod  tho  dnnip  doUters  out  in  tho  cliff,  by  the  brief 
light  of  Ini'ifor  iniudies,  and  closed  tho  evening  by  a  walk 
to  1>t>nrningt<>u,  which  wu  aaw  to  great  advantage  by  nun- 
gl«d  gitN  iiiitl  moouligbt. 

\Vui'wick  will  always  be  endeared  to  me  by  the  recolleo- 
lliiii  of  tlie  kind  Kngiish  hosjiitality  I  received  within  its 
walls,  I  was  indelited  to  Fri'dfriek  Enoch,  a  young  War- 
wi('kHliirii]ioet,  whuaii  voluniulhudreadin  America,  for  two 
i>f  tlli.1  most  jiloasant  and  moniorablo  days  of  my  travels. 

Befoi'o  leaving,  wo  wont  to  see  another  house,  scarcely 
lesH  IntoroHtlng  tfian  Warwick  Castle,  Few  Americans,  I 
proHumo,  have  hoard  of  Charles  Reilfem,  yet  there  are  not 
many  of  the  Knglish  nobility  to  whom  his  name  and  person 
are  not  familiar.  If  any  side  of  rare  and  curious  furniture, 
old  hoirlooins,  jowolry,  or  other  objects  of  virtti,  takes  place 
anywhoro  between  the  Alps  and  John  o'Groat's  house, 
lli'dforn  is  sure  to  be  there.  Does  any  Lord  want  to  mate 
a  ravo  and  costly  present  to  his  betrothed,  any  Dowager 
wish  to  surpass  some  other  Dowager,  in  the  attractions  of 
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her  Iwudoir,  it  is  to  Ri'Jfcm  be  or  alie  apjilies.  Ri'dfi-ni, 
wlio  began  lii'o  witli  scarce  a  penny,  waa  iliiyor  of  Warttick, 
and  hjul  a  house  crammed  from  top  to  bottom  with  ihc 
rarest,  most  unique  and  superb  ailiiles.  There  is  harily 
room  to  get  up  and  down  stairs,  and  to  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  rooms.  Your  nerves  are  in  a  tingle  from  tlie 
time  you  enter  till  the  time  you  leave.  Stumble  in  the  en- 
try, and  you  will  knock  down  an  antique  bust;  ojien  the 
door  too  wide,  and  you  smash  a  vase  of  gilded  porcelain  ; 
lean  too  far  to  the  right,  and  you  shatter  some  nnia  of  agate 
and  amethyst ;  to  the  left,  and  you  break  the  dressing-oaso  of 
Charles  I.  Hero  is  Cromwell's  mother,  taken  from  life ;  there 
a  Ilolbein  or  a  Salvator  Rosa;  here  jewels  that  belonged 
to  Marie  Antoinette;  there  the  spoils  of  twenty  palaces. 
The  whole  collection  must  be  worth  at  least  #V5,000. 

Our  friend  declared  that  after  seeing  Rodfcm'a  house,  wo 
ought  to  visit  its  owner,  who  was  then  holding  Court  in  the 
Town  Hall.  So  we  entered  the  Court-room,  where  a  case  . 
of  some  kind  waa  being  tried,  in  the  presence  of  forty  or 
fifty  spectators.  Our  friend  led  the  way;  the  Mayor,  on 
the  bench,  made  a  sign  to  the  attendimt  policemen.  "  Make 
way !  make  way  I"  cried  the  officia,l8.  The  people  fell  back  ; 
the  case  waa  suspended,  and  we  walked  up  to  the  bench 
amid  the  most  solemn  silence.  Mayor  Rodfern,  however, 
who  has  a  frank,  ruddy  face,  which  no  one  could  help 
liking,  wag  exceedingly  affable,  and  put  ub  quite  at  our 
ease  with  his  first  words.  We  did  not  suspend  justice  long ; 
the  policemen  kept  the  way  clear,  and  we  made  our  exit  in 
state.  As  we  left  Warwick  an  hour  afterwards,  the  spccta' 
tors  had  no  chance  of  being  undeceived  as  to  oar  rank. 


VII. 


A  WALK  FROM  HEIDELBERG  TO  NUREMBERG 


[OGTOBEE,    1851.] 


PiHT  I, — The  Valleyb  of  the  Neckae  and  Kocueh. 


^ 


On  laaving  Frankfort,  I  decided  to  take  Ifurembcrg  in 
my  route  to  Vienna.  The  usual  track,  via  Stuttgard,  TJlm, 
and  Muoich,  was  already  familiar  to  me,  from  having  lite- 
r.illy  meaBured  the  whole  of  it,  step  by  step.  There 
remained,  however,  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
ilUMiloe,  a  new  route,  part  of  which  I  had  never  seen 
ilUHurlliddi  niiil  which  the  guide-books  but  barely  hinted  at 
{\\Vi\i  wild,  liilly  region,  lying  between  Heidelberg  and 
Nlll'f'lllJHrtli  tiiil  wutortid  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Neckar 
m\  \^*  M«ill.  Till*,  I  Imagined,  would  amply  repay  the 
H\i\\V  Wf  tt  ftwt'-Jiiiinioy  and  the  additional  time  reqvdred 
V"  V\^^l^^fl'  [['     Witll  two  Oonipanlims,  T  made  the  necessary 
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outlay  for  knapsacks,  forwarded  my  heavy  luggage  by  the 
post  to  Ratifibon,  and  left  Heidelberg  at  sunrise,  by  the  little 
Neckar  Bteamer.  The  first  four  miles  of  our  way  were 
famUiar  to  me,  and  in  the  fresh,  cool  beauty  of  the  morn- 
ing, I  amused  myself  by  tracing  the  road  on  which  I  tra- 
velled in  1845,  weary  and  foot-aore,  and  with  only  two 
kreutzers  in  my  pocket.  Beyond  Nockargemflnd,  the  bold, 
wooded  mountains  (now  touched  with  their  fii'st  autumnal 
tints)  emhrace  the  river  more  closely,  leaving  but  a  narrow 
strip  of  greenest  turf  next  the  water's  edge.  The  steamer 
bent  and  shook  as  she  worked  her  way  slowly  up  the  rapids. 
Three  tall  cranes  flew  before  ua  from  point  to  point,  at 
times  alighting  on  the  grass  to  wait  our  approach. 

Opposite  Neckarsteinach,  which,  with  its  four  ruined 
castles,  sits  in  the  centre  of  a  semicircle  of  hills,  we  saw  the 
old  fortress  of  Dilsberg,  crowning  the  snmmit  of  an  isolated 
peak.  This  place  was  formerly  used  as  a  sort  of  Stata 
Prison  for  the  fractious  students  of  Heidelberg,  The  peni- 
tentiary system  in  those  days,  however,  must  have  been 
much  more  lenient  than  at  present;  for  it  Is  related  that 
when  a  foreigner  of  distinction  once  visited  Dilsberg  and 
asked  permission  to  see  the  foi-tress,  the  Superintendent 
answered  that  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  his  request,  the 
State  prisoners  being  then  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  through 
the  Odenwald,  with  the  keys  in  their  pockets !  The 
Neckar,  beyond  this  place,  presents  a  succession  of  charm- 
ing landscapes.  Folded  lovingly  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, its  waters  now  mirror  the  rich  foliage  of  the  beech, 
ash,  and  maple,  now  the  dark  monotony  of  the  fir,  and  the 
open  and  smiting  beauty  of  the  fields  of  com  and  vine. 
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T:  :^''.  T.  •:  -  ■  v'.Ai  in  :.:<«»rio  iniurwt  a*  the  Rhine,  nor  so 
I-  1  i  :•.  i:-  :\;i:ir«>,  i:s  !:i!i.Is.'ai»os  present  the  same  enchant- 
i:.:^  varittv.  :■  ;:o':.v.-'l  with  a  mellower  irrace  and  a  tenderer 
h:iii::iri  <t::*.i:::c:.t.  IKre  there  is  little  to  remind  one  of 
h.ttlf  aril  li'.Nf.i^ht-l.  The  quiet  villages,  nestled  at  the 
I'ltru'.ot-  I'f  vo:  virgin  vallevs  winding  into  the  hills,  are 
ih'S'iiu-:  t  •  lioc-i  o:/.v  bv  ajre,  :ind  the  sombre  colorinir 
of  i:io  Mi  Mlv  A:jo<,  whioh  tlu-y  still  wear,  does  no  vio- 
Kiioo  to  1 1.0  i»v;i  vtV.  rvjH.^M?  of  the  cult i vat t-d  slopes  behind 
t  ho  III. 

Ai:u^:';r  tho  pa^'*<'n-^ers  *.»n  our  little  craft  was  a  stoat 
Wv'iioli  ue:itio:ii:uu  wlu»<o  ni?iMoal  voice  and  exquisite  pro- 
iiu'.'A'i.itiou  of  Lis  nati\o  lon^^uo  attracted  me  to  him.  In 
tho  o»u:so  vf  our  oouversaiion  he  contided  to  me  the  fact 
that  ho  luul  tnivollod  from  Lieire  to  Heidelberg  with  Lola 
>L»:ito^,  iiiivl  had  :irriv*.d  at  the  latter  place  on  the  previous 
e\  oiling.  My  Froiiolimaii  was  extravainmt  in  his  admira- 
lion  v»f  il\;it  wouvUrful  woman;  he  coidd  speak  of  nothing 
oUo.  "  AV/t  tcif  uuk:  r\m/fir:  t'xtmortiinaire — vraiment  ex- 
ti\i\'i\l:'utii\  /**  And  he  went  on  to  relate  to  me  several 
ourivHis  iiK'ulonis  whorev>f  he  was  witness.  He  then  pulled 
\»m  his  oii^ar-oaso  and  showed  me,  carefully  laid  away  in 
tlio  HafwNi  ovnnor,  two  dolioate  white  cigaritos  which  the 
aMvMUshuiij  Lola  luul  mavlo  with  her  own  hands  and  given 
iv'  him. 

NN  0  i^i^ssod  Kborbaoh,  a  tine  old  town,  situated  in  the  lap  of 
w  boaniifnl  amphiihoatrv*  of  hills  and  overlooked  by  the  lofty 
Al^^'t/^'»^v^^l;  ^I'aiN-HaoU,  the  highest  jM?ak  of  the  Oden- 
^\aM  Ivxi^nd  this  folino  hump,  which  is  arched  in  a  state 
i»f  povpclual  indignation,  the  mountiuns  are  lower  and  tho 
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wild  woods  stand  back  to  give  place  to  the  vini;.  At 
Nectiirelz,  oiir  little  steamer  ran  her  nose  against  the  bank 
and  vre  jumped  ashore  on  the  green  turf.  Following  a 
road  which  led  np  the  valley  of  the  E!z,  we  passed  throagh 
tiiB  Btatoly  town  of  Mosbach  and  took  a  by-way  leading 
over  the  hills  to  MokmBhl,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jait.  Just 
as  we  gained  the  height,  the  sun,  which  had  been  obscured 
all  day,  broke  through  the  clouds  and  poured  over  the 
landscape  such  long,  golden  sunset-lights,  that  in  their 
splendor  the  plonghed  fields,  the  acres  of  turnips  and  beets, 
and  even  the  stones  piled  by  the  wayside,  were  glorified  and 
imbued  with  celestial  beauty.  But  soon  the  shadows  grew 
longer  and  cooler,  and  night  came  on  as  we  reached  a  little 
village  called  Billigbeim,  sunk  in  a  deep  valley. 

We  fonnd  beds  at  a  country  wirtfishaua  called  the 
"  Golden  Stag,"  and  took  our  places  in  the  guests'  room, 
betweeo  two  tables  full  of  Baden  soldiery.  The  landlord, 
who  brought  us  our  supper,  entered  into  conversation,  and 
I  asked  him,  among  other  things,  whether  the  castle  of  old 
Goetz  von  Berlichingen  was  not  still  standing,  near  Jaxt- 
hansen.  "Ah,  you  know  him,  then  I"  said  he,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  so  suddenly  that  I  was  delighted  to  find  so 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  Goetz,  among  his  native 
hills.  "Of  course  I  know  him,"  I  replied;  "who  does 
not?"  "Then  you  are  going  to  visit  him,"  he  rejoined; 
"but  is  it  true  that  he  is  about  to  enter  the  Austrian 
service?"  I  made  no  answer,  quite  taken  aback  at  being 
80  misunderstood ;  but  very  soon  the  landlord  returned, 
and  lifting  his  cap,  asked ;  "  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  would 
prefer  wine  of  an  old  vintage  ?  "     Of  course  nolhmg  could 
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be  too  good  for  the  friends  of  Berlichingen.  Our  supper, 
vbich  was  nearly  ready,  wa*  delayed  in  order  to  be  served 
up  in  snch  stale  as  the  inn  afforded,  and  the  landlady,  who 
had  rather  neglected  ns,  came  up  with  a  snuling  fiice  and 
Hat  down  to  talk  about  oar  distinguished  acquaintance. 
"Andsoyoiiaregoing  to  visit  the  Herr  von  Berliehingen?" 
"Your  husband  has  misnnderatood  me,"  I  said;  "it  ia  not 
the  yonng  Herr  that  I  know,  but  the  old  knight,  GoetB — 
the  one  with  the  iron  hand." — "  Ah,"  eaid  slie,  "  I  never 
saw  him."  However,  we  were  indebted  to  the  grand  old 
CrKtz  for  a  gool  anpper,  and  fresh  sheets  on  our  beds: 
wherefore  we  blessed  hia  memory. 

At  daybreak  next  morning,  we  resumed  our  knapsacks. 
It  had  rained  in  the  night,  and  the  by-road  was  very  slip- 
pery, but  after  crossing  the  border  into  "Wllrtemberg,  we 
fonnd  a  better  path,  leading  down  through  forests  of  beech 
and  oak  into  the  green  meadows  of  the  Jast.  At  M6ck- 
mfthl,  where  we  stopped  for  breakfast  in  a  queer  old  inn, 
the  landlord,  finding  wo  wore  Americans,  instantly  ran  out, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  absence,  brought  with  him  a 
strong,  intelligent  young  man,  who  was  to  leave  for  New 
York  next  day,  with  his  wife.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
soldier  and  an  old  bauer,  and  all  three  plted  me  with  ques- 
tions respeetbg  oar  country,  its  laws,  and  institutions. 
What  most  troubled  the  old  baner,  was  the  news  which  he 
had  somehow  received,  that  nobody  was  allowed  to  ait 
down  in  an  American  inn,  but  each  one  must  drink  hia  beer 
standing,  and  immediately  walk  out.  I  gave  the  young 
emigrant  all  the  information  which  I  thought  would  be  of 
scrrico  to  him.     Not  only  here,  but  at  every  place  where 
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we  stopped,  many  persons  had  left  or  were  about  leaving. 
The  landlord  at  MockiDdhl  said  that  thinga  were  much 
worse  since  the  Revolution.  "There  is  no  more  confi- 
dence," said  he ;  "  those  who  have  money  hoard  it  up, 
through  fear  of  more  troubles.  Money  is  therefore  very 
scarce,  and  the  poor  people  suffer.  Besides  this,  the  laws 
are  harder  upon  ua  than  they  were;  everything  goes  liadly, 
and  nobody  is  satisfied." 

After  striking  the  Jaxt,  a  bold,  rapid  stream,  coui-sing 
round  abrupt  points  and  through  wide  amphitheatres  of 
vine-hills,  we  followed  its  banks  for  several  miles,  passing 
a  succession  of  emerald  meadows,  starred  with  the  blos- 
soms of  the  colchicum.  The  views  up  and  down  the 
stream  were  remarkably  lovely.  In  one  place  we  passed 
along  the  sides  of  a  natural  amphitheatre,  half  a  mile  in 
diameter.  The  stone  terraces  built  for  the  vines  might 
have  served  for  regular  rows  of  seats,  from  which  five 
hundred  thousand  spectatora  could  look  on  the  tilting- 
ground  of  the  beautiful  plain  below.  At  Jaxthauaen,  an 
ancient  and  picturesque  village  on  the  right  bank,  we 
halted  to  see  the  Castle  of  Berllchingen,  in  which  Goetz 
was  born,  and  where  he  spent  most  of  his  days.  It  is  a 
plain,  square  structure,  still  retaining  its  moat  and  di-aw- 
bridge,  though  the  buildings  are  beginning  to  show  the 
wear  of  five  centuries.  The  village  magistrate,  who  was 
a  student  at  Heidelburg  in  '45,  and  knew  some  friends  of 
miue,  gave  us  admission  into  the  chapel  and  rittemaal.  In 
the  foimer  place — a  dark,  dusty  chamber — he  showed  us 

Iig  borne  in  the   battle  of  Lutzen,  the  wooden  forks 
spoons  of  some  of  the  Crusaders,  the  sword,  stirrups. 
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briilk',  biittle^xp,  and  lastly,  the  Iron  Haiiil  of  Goetz  voc 
Bcrlichingen,  This  remarkable  relic  has  jiist  been  restored 
to  the  Castle,  the  family  having  taken  it  with  them  to 
Liidwigabiirg,  whither  they  fled  daring  the  Revolution  of 
184B.  It  is  ft  steel  hand,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  with 
a  gauntlet  of  the  same  metal  reaching  nearly  to  the 
elbow,  by  which  it  was  fitted  to  the  atump  of  the  light 
arm.  The  fingers  opened  and  closed  by  springs  in  the 
wrist,  which  are  now  naeless;  the  thumb  is  atill  perfect, 
and  bends  its  iron  joints  vrith  the  greatest  readiness. 
With  the  hand  is  preserved  a  portrait  on  glass  of  its 
owner — a  heavy  Saxon  face,  bnt  firm,  ti'ue,  and  resolate 
enough  in  its  expression  for  him  who  was  called  "The 
Last  of  the  Knights," 

After  leaving  Jaxthaiison,  we  crossed  a  high  and  narrow 
plateau  of  grazing  land,  and  descended  by  a  wild  glen  into 
the  valley  of  the  Kochcr.  For  the  rest  of  the  day,  our 
road  led  up  the  stream,  through  the  most  enchanting 
scenery.  For  rich  pastoral  beauty,  I  know  of  no  valley 
in  Germany  surpassing  the  Kocherthal.  Sunk  deep  be- 
tween mountains  which  are  covered  with  vino-terraces  to 
their  very  tops,  the  river  has  yet  no  bold  and  abrupt 
banks,  but  wanders  with  a  devious  will  through  long 
reaches  of  level  meadow-land,  green  and  flowery  as  in 
mid-May.  Every  turn  of  the  hills  opened  to  us  a  new 
valley,  each  with  a  little  town  in  its  centre.  These  towns, 
which  occur  at  intervals  of  half  a  league,  presen-e  entire 
the  walls  and  towers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  no  new  building  has  been  erected  in  them 
for  centuries.    The  Kocherthal  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  region 
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which  ia  touched  by  no  moderu  route  of  travel,  and  pre- 
servea,  with  scarce  a  change,  a  Mthful  picture  of  Anctetit 
Germany. 

Towards  sunset,  we  cliinhed  the  side  of  a  long  hill, 
whence  we  coiild  overlook  the  valley  for  many  a  league 
bufore  und  behind  ns.  At  oar  feet  lay  the  town  of  Kilii- 
zelsau,  half  embosomed  in  forests  which  descended  from 
the  rugged  heights  in  its  rear.  Tlie  massive  white  fi-ont 
of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Ehringen,  rose 
above  the  banks  of  the  Kocher,  domineering  over  tlie 
dark,  pointed  gables  and  mossy  roofs  of  the  old  pbice. 
A  mountain  stream,  leaping  from  the  forests,  passes  into 
the  streets,  roars  through  an  arch  under  the  Rathhaus  at 
the  head  of  the  public  s';[uare,  where  two  flights  of  stone 
steps  lead  down  to  its  bed,  and  then  disappears  under 
the  pavement.  We  saw  but  little  of  tlie  town,  for  it  was 
dark,  and  we  were  somewhat  stiff  from  a  walk  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  At  the  "  BeO  "  (to  wiiich  inn  I  would  recom- 
mend all  tourists  visiting  Kunzcisau)  we  found  rest  and 
refreshment. 

"We  left  the  Kocher  at  dawn,  and  crossed  a  stretch  of 
cold  upland  to  Langenburg,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Jast,  where  we  breakfasted.  The  Prince  of  Langenbui'g, 
whose  castle  crowned  a  bluff,  high  above  the  stream,  is  a 
brother-in-law  of  Prmce  Albert,  This  was  told  me  by  the 
landlord,  who  also  showed  me  a  stag's  head,  with  a 
saperb  piur  of  sevea-branchcd  antlers.  The  stag,  he  said, 
was  the  last  of  all  those  with  which  the  forests  around 
had  formerly  been  filled.  Once  it  was  a  common  sight 
to  see  groups  of  eight  or  ten  on  the  hills;  but  that  waa 
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I  felt  sure  it  would  richly  repay  a  longer  tramp  than  we 
had  made.  Everything  about  it  is  fresh  and  unhackneyed. 
The  landlord  said  we  were  the  fii*st  native  Americans  he 
ever  saw,  and  requested  us  to  write  our  names  in  his  book, 
at  the  top  of  a  new  leaf. 


VIII. 


A  WALK  FROM  HEIDELBERG  TO  NUREMBERG. 


[OCTOBER,   1861.] 


•  < 


PaBT  n. — ^ROTHENBUEG   AND   NUBEMBERG. 

RoTHENBUEG — the  name  of  which  is  scarcely  mentioned  in 
guide-books — ^is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
places  in  all  Germany.  Founded  before  the  year  800,  and 
till  the  twelfth  century  under  the  dominion  of  the  Counts 
of  Rothenburg,  it  was  for  seven  hundred  years  a  Free  City 
of  the  German  Empire,  having  under  its  jurisdiction  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  villages,  and  was  only  incorporated 
with  Bavaria  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.     As  I 

the  chief  city  in  the  old  province  of  Mittel-Franken  (Mid- 
Franconia),  it  has  always  been  an  important  place,  and 
through  its  present  isolated  position  (being  at  some  dis- 
tance from  any  travelled  route),  still  preserves  much  of  its 
ancient  appearance  and  character.    These  facts  I  learned 
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from  Ilerr  Woli^  the  landlord  of  the  "  Golden  Stag,"  as 
we  leaned  out  of  the  rear  window  of  his  house,  on  the 
eveanjg  of  our  arrival.  Tbo  inn  is  built  against  the  city 
wall,  and  our  window  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
J^'^gS^d  gorge  of  the  Tanber,  The  old  fortress  of  Roth- 
enburg  formerly  crowned  the  very  point  of  the  headland, 
around  which  the  river  winds,  almost  insulating  the  city, 
and  making  it,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  table-land, 
nest  to  impregnable. 

r  attention  to  an  old  house 
liuilt  in  the  eighth  century, 
en  the  Rothenburg  knights 
they  were  struck  with  the 
between  the  position  of  the  city  and 
1  resemblance  to   which  many  later 


Herr  Wolf  first  directed 
on  the  headland,  which  w; 
He  then  informed  us  that 
returned  from  tiie  Crusadi 
singular  resemblant 
that  of  Jerusalem- 


ti'avullera  have  testified.  The  Tanber,  far  below  us,  was 
the  Brook  Kedron ;  opposite  rose  Mount  Olivet ;  further 
down  the  gorge  was  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  directly  under 
ns  a  httle  chapel  marked  the  site  of  Gethaemane.  Near 
it  stands  au  old  church,  now  disused,  to  wldoh,  in  former 
times,  multitudes  made  their  pilgiimage.  The  localities 
were  carefully  compared  with  Jerusalem,  and  a  new  Via 
Jfolorosa  was  made  along  the  sides  of  the  hill,  with  twelve 
shrines  representing  tlie  twelve  places  where  Christ  rested 
under  the  weight  of  the  cross,  I  could  still  trace  the 
path,  though  the  shrines  are  gone,  and  the  pilgrims  come 
no  longer.  The  ghostly  old  church  is  now  called  the 
Koboldslceller  (Cellar  of  the  Gnomes). 

The  landlord  related  to  me  a  curious  incident  connected 
with  the  later  history  of  Rothenburg.     "  The  city,"  said  he, 
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"  was  once  besieged  by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  but  the 
Senate  and  citizens  made  such  a  stubborn  resistance  that 
it  was  taken  with  great  difficulty.  Tilly  was  so  incensed 
against  the  Burgomasters  on  this  account  that  he  ordered 
them  all  to  be  beheaded  and  the  city  razed  to  the  ground. 
Nevertheless,  they  received  him  and  Wallenstein  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Rathhaus^  and  had  the  finest  old  Tauber 
wine  brought  up  from  the  cellar.  The  Emperor's  goblet 
was  on  the  table,  and  Tilly  drank,  and  Wallenstein  drank, 
till  the  liquor  softened  their  iron  mood.  '  You  have  good 
liquor,'  said  Tilly,  '  and  no  doubt  good  drinkers,  too.  If 
any  of  you  will  drain  this  cup  (lifting  the  Emperor's  gob- 
let, which  held  about  seven  quarts)  he  and  his  comrades 
shall  be  pardoned,  and  I  will  spare  the  city.'  The  chief 
Burgomaster  was  already  on  his  way  to  execution,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Thereupon,  Herr  Nusch,  one 
of  the  Senate,  filled  the  mighty  bowl,  and  lifting  it  to  his 
mouth  with  both  hands,  drank  it  dry,  without  stopping  to 
take  breath.  Tilly  was  as  good  as  his  word.  A  messen- 
ger was  at  once  dispatched  to  stay  the  execution  ;  and  the 
street  where  he  met  the  Chief  Burgomaster  on  his  way  to 
death,  is  called  the  Freudengasse  (Street  of  Joy)  to  this 
very  day." 

We  tried  the  Tauber  wine  with  our  supper,  and  found  it 
light,  pure,  and  pleasant.  Still,  I  should  rather  let  the 
headsman  be  summoned  than  perform  Burgomaster  Nusch's 
feat.  During  the  evening,  a  number  of  persons  called  at 
the  inn,  apparently  to  drink  beer  and  smoke,  but  in  reality 
to  see  and  question  the  Americans.  I  did  my  best,  talking 
in  an  atmosphere  of  bad  tobacco  till  near  midnight,  but 
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lay  endarance  was  not  equal  to  their  cnrioaity.  The  feet 
of  my  having  aeen  California  was  fihnost  incredible  to 
them.  "Really,"  said  a  fat  RotheHburger  merchant,  "this 
is  the  most  interesting  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me." 

Early  nest  morning,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  City 
School  called  to  accompany  ns  through  the  city.  The 
weather  was  dull  and  rainy,  and  we  had  only  time  to 
visit  the  principal  places.  We  went  first  to  the  Rath- 
haus,  passing  on  our  way  a  quaint  building  with  a  richly 
ornamented  gable,  in  which  Snltan  Bajazet  lodged  when 
on  his  visit  to  the  German  Emperor.  The  Rathhaus  has 
a  stately  front  in  the  Italian  style,  a  curious  winding  stair- 
case, and  the  dark  old  hall  in  which  Tilly  drank  with  the 
Senate.  Our  conductor  led  ns  through  many  dusty  cham- 
bers to  a  steep  wooden  stairway  mountmg  into  the  tower. 
After  a  long  journey,  we  came  into  a  Httle  hot  room,  nearly 
half  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  German  stove.  The  only 
inLabitanta  were  an  old  man  and  a  clock.  The  former 
placed  a  ladder  against  the  ceiling,  opened  a  trap-door,  and 
disappeared  through  it.  I  squeezed  through  after  him,  felt 
the  rain  dash  in  my  face,  and  then  turned  away,  faint 
with  the  giddy  view.  The  slight  parapet  around  the  top 
of  the  tower  overhung  its  base,  and  in  the  wind  and 
driving  mist  I  seemed  swinging,  not  only  over  the  city, 
but  over  the  chasm  far  below  it.  Beyond  tbia,  and  acrosa 
its  rugged  walls,  I  looked  out  on  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
plain,  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  misty  range  of  hills.  Sa- 
vage and  strange  as  the  hmdscape  was,  I  had  scarcely  nerve 
enough  to  bear  the  sight. 

The  Church,  which  we  visited,  dates  from  the  fonrteenth 
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century,  and  ita  interior  is  a  beautiful  spociaien  of  the  piiro 
Gothic  style.  It  is  in  complete  preservation,  and  still 
contains  the  altar-piece  by  Wohlgemuth,  master  of  Albert 
Durer,  and  fine  carvings  in  wood  by  the  old  sculptor, 
Herlen,  Our  conductor  was  acquainted  with  a  physician 
of  the  city,  who  posaeaaes  the  famous  goblet  of  which  I 
spoke,  and  was  kind  enough  to  take  us  to  see  it.  The 
Doctor's  sister  received  ua  cordially,  and  brought  the 
precious  reUc  from  its  place  of  safety.  It  is  an  immense 
glass  tankai'd,  about  fourteen  inches  high  and  six  in  diar 
meter,  with  paintings  of  the  Emperor,  Kings,  Electors, 
and  Bishops  of  Germany.  I  asked  the  lady  what  was  the 
effect  of  such  a  draught  on  Burgomaster  Nusth,  from 
whom  she  was  descended.  She  said  that,  according  to  the 
account  preserved  in  the  family,  be  slept  two  days  and  two 
nights,  after  which  he  awoke  in  good  health,  and  lived 
seven  years  afterwards  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow 
Burgomasters. 

As  the  rain  continued,  we  hired  a  carrmge  for  5  florins 
(about  |2),  to  convey  us  to  Anspach,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  The  road  lies  through  a  barren  upland, 
crossed  by  two  or  three  ranges  of  hills,  covered  with 
forests  of  fir.  The  driver  informed  me  that  the  land  was 
costly  in  spite  of  ita  indifferent  quality,  and  that  this 
year  nearly  every  crop  was  bad.  Wheat  is  already  double 
the  usual  price,  and  the  poor  people  begin  to  feel  the 
effects  of  it.  Here,  too,  many  were  leaving  for  America, 
and  he  (the  driver)  would  go  if  he  had  money. 

Anspach,  formei-|y  the  residence  of  the  Margraves  of 
Anspach  -ind  Bairculh,  is  a  didl  town  of  about  ten  (hoii- 
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sand  inhabitants,  bat  has  a  magnificent  Residenz  and  gar- 
dens. While  our  caniuge  waa  getting  ready  for  Nnyem- 
berg,  we  took  a  walk  in  the  superb  avenues  of  lindens, 
now  gleaming  golden  in  their  autumnal  leaves.  This  park 
has  a  singular  and  melancholy  interest  from  the  fact  that 
Caspar  Hausev  waa  stabbed  here  on  the  lith  of  December, 
1833.  In  a  lonely  comer,  hidden  by  thickets  which  always 
keep  the  place  in  shadow,  we  foand  the  monument,  a  plain 
shaft  with  these  words,  and  no  more :  "  Mic  oacultis  ocailto 
occisiis  est."  The  name — ^which  you  always  pronounce  in 
an  undertone  in  Germany — ia  not  mentioned.  And  yet, 
but  for  the  deed  here  commemorated,  Caspar  Ilauser  (ac- 
cording to  the  secret  popular  beliei}  would  have  been  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  at  this  day.  We  may  well  shrink  from 
Ufting  the  veil  which  covers  the  mystery  of  his  life,  when 
it  conceals  a  strange  and  terrible  tale  of  crime.  A  few 
paces  distant  ia  the  monument  of  tbc  poet  TJz,  a  pillar 
crowned  with  his  bust.  When  a  child,  I  read  an  account 
of  the  murder  of  Caspar  Ilauser,  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, and  while  standing  on  the  spot,  every  word  of  the 
atory  came  back  to  my  memory. 


"If  ODB  the  Gonnan  land  would  know, 

And  lovo  with  all  liia  lieart, 

Thon  let  him  go  to  HurenibBrg', 

T!ie  home  of  noblest  art." 


So  says  an  old  song  by  Schenkendorf,  and  so  say  I, 
charmed  with  the  little  I  have  seen  of  Nuremberg.  Xo 
one  knows  Germany,  who  has  not  visited  this  place.  In 
4* 
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Other  ciliea  you  see  tlio  ruins  of  Gei-mau  Art  ami  Goiinaa 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages;  here  you  see  that  Art  BtiU  pre 
Beryed,  that  life  still  vital  in  all  Its  quaint  forma  and 
espressiona.  You  are  not  reminded  of  the  Past,  for  yon 
li\'e  in  it.  It  rcquireB  aa  great  an  effort  to  i-ocall  the 
Present,  as  it  does  elsewhere  to  forget  it.  And  the  age 
into  which  you  step,  on  leaving  the  Nineteenth  Century 
which  baa  steamed  you  hither  (for  the  railroad  bruahea 
tlie  walls,  but  dares  not  pierce  them),  is  not  stem  or  harsh 
in  its  aspect.  Its  ruder  outlines  are  softened,  its  shadowy 
places  glorified,  by  the  Divine  light  of  Art.  With  its 
crooked  streets,  grotesque,  pointed  gables,  and  peaked  roofi, 
wandering  into  a  bewildering  variety  of  outlines,  Nurem- 
berg still  ministers  to  that  passion  whereof  it  was  once  the 
chosen  sent — the  love  of  the  Beautiful.  Painting,  Poetry, 
and  Sculpture  once  dwelt  here,  and  their  sign-manual  is 
Beauty — ^Beauty  in  one  of  her  wayward  moods,  it  is  true, 
but  none  the  l^s  dear  to  those  who  love  her  under  all 
her  fonns. 

The  only  objects  in  Nuremberg  that  appear  old  are  the 
tombstones.  Albert  Durer's  house,  on  the  hill,  under  the 
walls  of  the  Castle,  keeps  its  rich,  red  coloring,  its  steep 
gable  mounting  up  into  a  picturesque,  overhanging  balcony, 
and  its  windows  of  stained  glass,  as  if  he  were  still  within, 
ready  to  welcome  his  fiiend  Willibald.  As  you  walk  the 
streets,  you  think  of  hira  as  a  living  man  ;  but  his  slab  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  John  is  covered  with  the  moss  of  three 
hundred  years.  "  'Tie  Death  is  dead,  not  he."  Over  the 
door  of  Hans  Sachs's  dwelling  hangs  his  portrait,  with  the 
flowing  white  beard  so  well  befitting  the  meiatersanger ; 
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and  if  you  go  thure  iit  mid-day,  you  niay  partake  of  a  dish 
of  bratwursC  which  would  have  furnished  Hans  with  inspi- 
ration for  at  least  six  odes.  la  the  coui't-yat'd  of  the  Castle 
there  is  a  mighty  lindea-tree,  green  and  full  of  lusty  leaves, 
which  the  frost  seems  to  spare.  Seven  hundred  years  ago 
tliat  tree  was  planted  tlieie  hy  the  hand  of  the  Empresa 
Kuuiguiide.  lu  the  church  of  St.  Lorcnz,  they  show  you 
the  renowned  pyx  by  Adam  Kraft  and  his  two  apprentices ; 
you  Would  think  the  dust  of  their  oliiselling  fresh  upon  it. 
Contemplate  its  glorious  workmanship;  and Jf  your  eyea 
do  not  fill  with  tears — spontaneous  tribute  to  that  Beauty 
which  is  a  perpetual  joy,  and  of  pity  for  its  creator,  who 
perished  in  obscurity  and  want — its  stony  leaves  and  blos- 
soms are  softer  than  your  nature. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  peculiar,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  picturesque.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Eegnitz  into 
two  nearly  eqiuil  parts,  caUed,  from  the  two  grand  churebea 
they  contain,  the  Loreuz  side,  and  the  Sebald  side.  The 
river  washes  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  is  spanned  by  a 
number  of  bridges,  one  of  which,  from  its  form,  is  named 
the  Rialto.  There  is  also  a  Bridge  of  Sighs,  leading  to  the 
prison.  A  number  of  mill-wheels  turn  in  the  stream,  . 
which  makes  its  entrance  into  and  exit  from  tho  city 
through  arches  in  the  walla.  The  Sebald  side  ascends 
towards  the  north,  and  you  climb  steep  streets  lined  with 
the  houses  of  tho  old  patricians,  to  the  Castle,  which  is 
built  on  a  massive  sandstone  crag,  overhanging  the  city. 
The  battlementa  command  wide  and  beautiful  views  on 
every  dde.  On  the  morning  of  my  visit,  the  sky  was  clear 
and  soft,  and  I  could  aee  the  broad  meadows  stretching 


away  till  thev  met  the  blue  Fntnconlan  moimtiuiie  in  the 
north-east.  Beluw  ine  yawucJ  the  great  moat,  fifty  feet 
deep  and  one  hundred  feet  wide,  still  suiroimding  the  city 
walls.  From  the  opposite  battlement,  the  city  doped  to 
the  river,  but  rose  agiun  &om  the  other  ade— a  m&ss  of 
quaint  notched  gables,  sharp  roofs,  broken  with  windonii 
of  every  fashion,  turrets  and  Goiliic  pinnacles,  shooting  up 
so  thitkly  that  the  gpirea  of  St.  Sebald  and  St,  Lorenz 
seemed  but  older  plants  which  had  been  allowed  to  run  to 
seed.  They  blossomed  naturally  from  a  bed  of  such  archi- 
tectnre.  The  four  round  towers  of  jVibfrt  Darer,  in  their 
models  the  perfection  of  simple  strength,  mark  the  four 
pwits  of  the  compass.  Beyond  them,  and  over  the  wall 
ftnd  moat,  and  scattered  buildings  outside,  spreads  the 
fruitful  plain  of  Franconia, 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  dghta  of 
Nuremberg,  ily  time  was  too  aliort  to  do  tliem  jnstioe, 
yet  long  enough  to  receive  some  impres^ons  which  I  ^all 
never  forget.  Of  coarse  I  visited  the  Rathbaus,  and  the 
Rcture  Gallery,  where  I  was  most  struck  with  Albert 
Durefs  "  St.  Peter ; "  and  Ranch's  bronze  statue  of  Durer 
himself;  and  the  Beautiful  Fountain,  a  specimen  of  the 
purest  Gothic,  which  furnished  the  idea  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  ^lonament  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  Little  Goose- 
herd,  a  cunning  fount^n,  representing  a  mannikin  with  two 
geese  under  his  arm ;  and  the  Castle  Well,  cut  three  hun- 
dred feet  through  the  solid  rock ;  and  the  GjTnnaanm 
founded  by  Melanctbon,  with  many  other  noteworthy 
buildings  and  monuments.  The  churchyard  of  St.  John, 
outside  of  the  city  walls,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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cetnetGriea  in  Europe,  The  graves  are  ranged  iu  rows,  and 
eauh  ia  covered  with  a  ponderous  slab  of  sandstone,  raised 
on  a  foundation,  and  regnlarly  numbered  from  1  to  about 
2,000.  They  nearly  all  date  beyond  the  last  century,  and 
some  are  so  old  as  to  have  lost  every  trace  of  their  original 
inscriptions.  The  moss  has  eaten  into  their  crevices,  tha 
sharp  corners  are  rounded  and  broken,  and  they  lie  as 
shapeless  as  so  many  boulders  left  by  the  Deluge.  Among 
them  I  found  the  resting-place  of  DQrer,  which  has  been 
carefully  restored ;  of  Hans  Sachs,  with  a  poor  Bpoctmea 
of  his  poetry  apon  it ;  of  Peter  Vischer,  whereon  a  crown 
of  oak-leaves,  cast  there  many  days  before,  was  rotting  in 
the  rain  ;  of  Veit  Stosa ;  and  lastly,  of  the  good  WilUbald 
Pirkheimer,  ever  to  be  remembered  as  Dflrer's  fnend.  A 
few  flowers  were  growing  raiikly  about  the  corners  of  the 
stones,  but  so  desolated  and  ruined  ia  the  asjieet  of  tho 
place,  that  even  without  the  prohibition  posted  up  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gate,  no  one  would  venture  to  pluck  them. 
The  last  visit  I  made  was  to  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenz — 
the  crown  of  all  that  Nuremberg  has  to  show.  It  Js  one  of 
the  largest  Gothic  churches  in  Europe,  and  more  impres- 
(dve  than  any  I  have  seen,  except  St.  Onen  in  Rouen, 
and  the  unfinished  cathedral  of  Cologne.  The  nave  is  320 
feet  in  length  and  86  in  height,  and  finished  in  a  style  so  rich 
and  harmonious  as  to  produce  the  finest  posable  effect. 
Unlike  the  minBters  of  IHm  and  Strasbourg,  whose  impos- 
ing exteriors  promise  too  ranch,  St.  Lorenz  startles  you 
with  a  gi-andcur  you  had  not  anticipated,  and  you  measure 
with  breathless  delight  tbo  perfect  symmetry  of  the  co- 
lamns,  the  single  arch  spanning  the  nave,  and  the  beautiful 


intricacy  of  llie  laced  and  intort wined  ribs  of  the  dianicl- 
roof.  You  follow  tlie  guide  from  pillar  to  pillar,  iiulting  to 
contemplate  the  works  of  'Wohlgemuth,  of  DOrer,  of 
Viacher,  Veit  Stoss,  and  the  other  cunning  artists  of  that 
day ;  but  when  you  reach  the  pys  {house  cont^ning  the 
sacramental  vessels)  of  Adam  Kraft,  there  you  will  stop, 
and  thenceforth  the  church  will  contain  little  else  worth 
your  seeing. 

This  pys  stands  beside  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  cliancel, 
and  spires  upwards  like  a  fountain,  under  the  arch,  to  the 
height  of  more  than  sLrty  feet.  It  is  of  pure  white  sand- 
stone, and  of  the  most  rare  and  wondei-fu!  workmanship. 
Tlie  house  containing  the  vessels  is  imbedded  in  an  arbor 
of  vines,  forming  leafy  grottoes,  with  niches  in  which  stand 
statues  of  the  Apostles.  The  Gothic  pinnacles  which  shoot 
up  through  this  canopy  of  foliage  bud  into  leafy  ornaments 
at  their  tops,  and  bend  over  and  wave  downwards  like 
vines  swinging  in  the  air.  Upwards,  still  diminishing,  rises 
the  airy  tracery  of  the  spire,  with  spray-like  needles  leaping 
from  every  angle,  till  at  the  suraniit,  where  you  expect  the 
crowning  lightness  of  the  cross,  behold  I  the  frail  stem  of 
stone  curves  like  a  flower-stalk,  and  hangs  in  the  air  a  last 
tendiil  over  the  wondrous  arbor  out  of  which  it  grow. 
Grand  Adam  Kraft .'  glorious  old  master !  God  grant  that 
this  beautiful  creation  sometimes  consoled  the  bitterness  of 
thy  destitute  and  neglected  old  age,  an.d  tliat  the  sacra- 
ment of  that  Beauty,  of  which  this  was  but  a  f^nt  symbol, 
hallowed  thy  dying  hour  1 

Our  conductor  through  the  church  was  a  ^rl  of  fifteen, 
whose  flushed  cheek  and  frequent  coagh  gave  a  p^ful 
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effect  to  tbe  sad,  slow  monotone  of  her  voice,  while  telling 
us  of  Adam  Kraft,  as  ive  stood  by  his  pyx :  how  he,  with 
his  apprentice  and  journeyman,  made  it  in  five  years,  and 
received  therefor  only  V70  floi-iua  (not  $300) ;  how  the 
people  had  no  fiuth  in  his  work,  but  believed  he  had  a 
secret  method  of  softening  the  stone  and  casting  it  into 
moulds ;  and  how  it  was  exaraiued  from  top  to  bottom 
and  proved  to  be  really  chiaelled.  She  pointed  to  the 
pedestal,  in  confirmation  of  the  story,  and  there,  sculp- 
tured with  their  own  hands,  the  figures  of  the  master 
and  his  two  associates,  kneeling,  upbore  the  weight  of  the 
Btmcture.  A  quaint  fancy,  but  how  significant  I  Adam's 
eyes  are  closed,  as  if  with  the  exertion,  and  his  face 
expresses  that  serene  patience  whicfi  only  comea  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Ailist.  Here  the  apprentice  and  the 
journeyman,  who  wrought  with  an  equally  devoted  pni-- 
pose,  have  their  share  of  the  glory.  The  master  of  that 
day  was  too  pure  and  single-mioded  io  his  devotion  to 
Art,  not  to  be  just.  There  was  then  no  monopoly  of  Fame 
in  a  great  name.  What  would  Kraft  and  DOrcr  have 
thought  of  the  romances  of  Dumas  and  the  battle-pieces 
ofVernet? 
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While  plodding  along  the  highway  from  Vienna  to  Linz, 
in  the  summer  of  1845,  I  frequently  saw  the  Danube 
gleaming  to  the  northward  in  the  lap  of  its  magnificent 
valley.  I  crossed  it  afterwards  at  Ulm,  where  it  comes 
fresh  from  its  fountains,  and  parted  from  it  with  my  love 
for  its  name  and  associations  strengthened  by  the  slight 
acquaintance.  But  within  the  last  five  days  I  have  sailed 
four  hundred  miles  on  its  breast,  and  felt  its  might  and 
majesty  as  never  before.  It  has  completely  displaced  the 
Rhine,  which  I  had  held  to  be  without  peer  among  Euro- 
pean rivers;  and  as  this  preference  is  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion  (probably  because  one  person  visits  the 
Danube  where  ten  ^isit  the  Rhine),  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
scenery  from  Donauworth  to  "Vienna  may  help  to  justify  it. 
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The  Danube  ia  a  lordly  rivei'.  It  does  riot  d['ip  from  the 
edges  of  tho  glaciora,  like  Iho  Rhino,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
To,  but  gushes  at  once  to  life,  a  lusty  Htream,  in  the  gai'dea 
of  a  Prince.  Nor  does  the  flood,  in  its  waxing  course, 
sully  the  nobility  of  its  birtli.  One  race  and  one  language 
alone  cannot  meaaui'e  its  extent,  but  from  its  cradle  in  the 
Black  Forest  till  it  mingles  with  the  Euxine,  it  draws  its 
waters  from  Suabia  and  Bavaria  and  Fraticonia ;  fi'om  tho 
meadows  of  the  Engaddin,  in  the  Upper  Alps ;  from  the 
hilla  of  Bohemia ;  from  Tyrol  and  lUyria ;  from  Hungary 
and  Servia;  and  from  the  lands  of  the  Turk  and  the  Wal- 
lacbian.  Its  youth  is  crystal-clear,  I'apid,  and  bears  the 
aroma  of  the  Northern  fir ;  its  old  age  stagnates  in  the 
lazy  languor  of  the  Orient.  It  is  like  one  of  those  Vikings 
of  the  eighth  century,  who  went  with  the  frost  and  fii-e  of 
Iceland  to  wallow  in  the  luxury  of  the  Byzantine  Court. 
It  hears  the  hymns  of  Luther  sung  in  the  places  where 
Luther  dwelt,  and  it  hears  tho  muezzin  call  from  his  mina- 
ret the  name  of  Mohammed. 

But  its  historieal  interest ! — ^Wiiat  grander  associations 
than  Atlila  and  his  Huns,  or  the  Dacians  before  thein  I 
And  is  not  Belgrave's  stirring  name,  and  John  Sobieski's 
victory  before  the  walls  of  Vienna,  something  to  remember  ? 
CtEur  de  Lion's  prison  looked  on  the  river  ;  and  its  waves 
are  stilllighted  with  the  splendor  of  the  Ntebelungen  Lay. 
What  has  the  Rhine  to  surpass  these?  It  has  much,  to  be 
sore :  a  tower  on  every  headland,  and  a  legend  to  every 
tower.  It  sings  a  legend  throughout  the  length  of  its 
Highlands — a  powerful  melody,  like  timt  of  the  Lorely, 
but   no   grander   strain.     The  Rhino   is  legendary ;    tha 


their  precipices  of  white  limestone  rock,  and  soften  tiieir 
outlines  against  the  clear  sky."  A  large  white  Beiiediotine 
cloister,  under  the  shadow  of  the  cViffn,  now  comes  into 
Tiew :  but  what  is  this  ?  The  Danube  is  at  an  end,  and  wo 
are  drifting  with  the  furious  flood  fiiU  agniust  a,  crag  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  A  rough  image  of  the  Madonna 
looks  out  from  a  niche  scooped  in  the  rock,  and  the  crew 
take  olf  their  hats  as  we  shoot  past.  Lo  I  a  miracle  has 
been  wrought;  the  terrible  wall  has  been  cleft  at  right 
angles,  and  oar  boat  tnms  so  sharply  into  the  narrow  strait, 
that  the  giddy  summit  overhangs  oar  deck. 

Crash!  goes  a  report  like  the  ]>eal  of  a  thousand  cannon, 
but  it  is  only  one,  which  the  captain  has  ordered  to  be  fired 
for  our  astonishment.  The  sound  roUa  down  the  chasm, 
striking  heavily  on  the  perpendicular  walls,  as  if  the  Indian's 
Biid  of  .Thunder  were  caught  here,  and  flapping  Lis  wuiga 
in  a  vain  effort  to  escape.  He  reaches  the  top  at  last,  and 
sullenly  Boara  off  into  silence.  Still  downwards  we  speed 
with  lhe  foaming  river,  almost  grazing  the  sides  of  onr 
passage-way  as  we  clear  its  sudden  windings,  till  at  length 
a  wider  reach  in  the  mountains  opens  before  us,  and  we  take 
a  long  breath  of  relief.  All  through  these  calions  of  the 
Danube,  the  rocks  are  pierced  with  bolts  near  the  water, 
from  which  hang  iron  rings,  used  by  the  boatmen  in  their 
slow  and  difficult  ascent. 

The  great  plain  of  Bavaria,  extending  beyond  Munich  to 
the  Alps,  was  evidently  at  one  time  the  bed  of  an  inland 
sea,  whose  waters  at  last  tore  this  passage  tlrongh  the 
mountains.  The  rocks  exhibit  the  same  appearances  as 
those  of  the  Khine  at  Bingen,  and  the  Potomac  at  Iliirper's 
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Ferry,  but  tho  pass  is  macli  more  usirrow,  rugged,  and  pet-u- 
liar  thau  eitber.  Beyood  it,  the  raouutaina  give  the  Danuba 
room,  and  his  vexed  current  takes  a  broader  sweep,  and 
rolls  with  a  more  majestic  motion.  As  we  approach  Ratis- 
bon  (Regensburg)  they  disappear  from  tho  southern  bank> 
and  leave  the  eity  seated  on  the  plain. 

At  Ratiabon,  which  we  reached  at  four  o'cloct  in  the  af- 
ternoon, we  remained  the  following  day,  in  order  to  visit  tho 
Wallialla.  This  celebrated  edifice,  built  by  the  Es-King 
Louis  of  BavarLo,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  river,  about  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  city.  The 
morning  brought  with  it  a  dense  fog,  through  which  wo 
felt  our  way  to  the  village  of  Donauataut  The  Walhallu 
was  not  visible,  but  some  peasant  women  showed  us  a  foot- 
path leading  up  to  a  church  on  tho  bill.  There  were 
ahrinea  on  the  way,  and  we  were  obliged  to  step  carefully 
past  several  persons  who  were  ascending  on  their  knees. 
BeMnd  the  church,  the  path  plunged  into  a  wood  of  young 
oats,  i-edolent  of  moist  autumnal  fi'agrance.  After  half  a 
mile  of  gradual  ascent,  we  issued  from  the  trees  upon  a 
space  of  level  ground,  on  which  stood  the  Wallialla,  loom- 
ing grandly  through  the  up-rolling  mists.  I  deam  it  fortu- 
nate that  my  first  view  was  from  the  summit  of  the  bill,  on 
a,  level  with  the  base  of  the  building.  Seen  thus,  it  will  be 
accepted,  without  hesitation,  as  among  the  most  admirable 
architectural  works  of  modern  times.  It  is  closely  modelled 
after  the  Parthenon,  and  therefore  has  not  the  merit  of 
originality — at  least,  externally.  Its  material  is  white  Al- 
pine marble,  brought  from  the  Untcrsberg,  where,  according 
to  the  old  legend,  Charlemagne  sits  with  his  Paladins  await- 
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ing  tlie  deliverance  of  Germany.  Schwanthiiler's  colossal 
group  of  tUe  victory  of  Herman  over  the  Romans,  fills  the 
pediment  of  the  northern  front,  which  overlooks  a  lovely 
green  valley.  An  allegorical  group  by  the  same  artist,  from 
designs  by  Ranch,  occupies  the  southern  front,  which  is  raised 
on  vast  foundation  terraces  of  masonry,  120  feet  in  height. 
The  Walhalla  Ktanda  in  the  centre  of  an  are  of  hills 
washed  by  the  Danube,  and  looks  beyond  his  waters  and 
over  the  plmns  of  Bavaria,  to  the  snowy  hues  of  the  Norio 
Alps.  Its  position  ia  finely  chosen,  bnt  the  effect  of  the 
superb  building  is  painfully  marred  by  the  clmnsy  mass  of 
foundation  work  on  which  it  stands.  The  introduction  of 
obUque  Imea  of  stairway,  which  as  you  descend  rise  beyond 
the  terraces  against  which  they  are  built,  disturbs  the  im- 
poshig  contrast  of  the  simple  uprights  and  horizontals. 
The  temple  Itself  is  dwarfed,  and  the  eye  ia  drawn  away 
from  its  airy  grace  and  symmetry  to  rest  on  the  blank,  glar- 
ing, dead-walls  which  uphold  it.  The  interior  is  finished  in 
the  chromatic  style  so  lavishly  employed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  dazzles  one  with  its  gilded  roof,  its  mosaic  fioor, 
and  its  walls  of  precious  marbles.  It  forms  a  single  hall, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  feot  in  length  and  nearly 
sixty  in  height.  The  walls  are  broken  by  two  heavy  pilaster- 
like projections,  on  each  side,  upon  which  stand  statues  of 
the  Northern  Valkyrie  or  Fates,  holding  on  their  heads  tiie 
bases  of  the  arches  supporting  the  iron  roof.  The  general 
impression  produced  is  one  of  great  richness  and  splendor, 
with  a  dash  of  barbaric  extravagance.  The  fourteen  statues 
of  the  Fates,  upholdhig  the  voof,  are  painted  and  gilded, 
and  remind   one   rather  too  strongly   of  Dresden   china. 
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I  Around  the  Bides  of  the  hall  the  busts  of  ninety-eight  diatin- 
I  guished  Germans,  executed  in  Carrara  marble,  are  placed 
on  separate  brackets,  while  a  fiieze  of  the  same  niateiial 
above  them,  typifies  the  history  of  German  civilization. 

The  fine  harmony  of  the  coloring,  the  soft  gleam  of  the 
polished  marbles,  and  the  imposing  dimensions  of  the  ball, 
give  it  an  efibct  which  at  first  bewildera  the  judgment,  but 
cannot  keep  it  captive.  The  Parthenou  is  not  adapted  to  a 
Gcrmaa  Walhalla.  The  pm'e  and  perfect  simpUcity  of  Gre- 
cian Art  does  not  represent  the  exuberant  German  mind,  so 
rioh  in  its  fancy,  so  subtle  in  its  imagination,  so  profoand 
and  far-tboughted,  yet  always  serious  in  its  expresaon, 
always  removed  from  the  grace,  the  poise,  the  wondrous 
balance  and  ayrametry  of  the  Greek  Apollo.  Nor  are  the 
natural  adjuncts  of  the  temple  more  fitting.  The  sombre 
fir,  or  even  the  oak,  is  too  stern  to  grow  in  its  shadow ;  the 
,  donds  and  storms,  the  pale  sky  of  the  North,  are  too  cold 
to  be  ita  background.  It  should  stand  high  on  a  headland, 
above  a  sparkling  sea,  with  the  blue  of  a  summer  noon 
I  behind  it ;  where  the  spiry  cypress  might  mock  its  shafts, 
I  and  the  palm  lift  beside  them  a  more  graceful  capital. 

.a  a  great  work,  the  Walhalla  is  a  failure  ;  as  a  great 
copy,  we  shall  accept  it,  and  accord  all  honor  to  the  patri- 
otic spirit  which  consecrates  it.     The  busts  are  generally 
I  well  execnted,  but  the  six  statues  of  Rauch — different  embo- 
■   diments  of  Victory,  or  Triumph — belong  to  the  finest  spcci- 
'  mens  of  modern  art.     Half  the  busts  are  those  of  Dakes 
or  Electors,  whoae  names  are  not  familiarly  known  outside 
'  of  Germany;  poets,  artists,  scholars,  and  composers  make 
Llip  the  other  half.     Schiller  ia  there  (and  his  head  would 
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not  lie  out  of  place  in  the  true  Partlicnou)  between  Ilaycln 
and  the  dry,  contracted,  aJjuost  idiotic  liltle  head  of  Kant. 
Goethe,  Herder,  Leasing,  and  even  Bilrger,  have  a  place. 
But  I  looked  with  the  moat  lively  satisfaction  at  the  head 
of  Lntlicr,  which  waa  at  first  omitted  {Bavaria  being 
Catholic),  hut  which  the  univcfBal  outcry  of  all  Germany 
forced  the  King  to  restore.  And  not  only  Luther,  bat 
that  fiery  reformer,  Uliich  von  Hutten,  whose  motto,  "JTtA 
hab^a  ffewaffP'  (I  have  dared  it),  accompanies  his  bust, 
Melancthon  is  still  wanting,  though  Erasmus  finds  a  place. 

Ratisbon  is  a  quiet  city,  with  a  beautiful  old  Cathedral 
and  pleasant  pi'omenados.  I  had  no  curiosity  to  see  the 
Chamber  of  Torture  under  the  Bathhaus,  iu  spite  of  the 
solicitations  of  foui'  valets-de-place,  who  wished  to  earn  a 
fee  by  accompanying  me.  With  Gennan  caution  the  porter 
ronsed  U3  at  four  o'clock  in  order  that  we  might  leave  by 
half-paat  five.  We  wandered  to  the  boat  shivering  in  the 
mist,  and  sat  there  four  mortal  hours  before  the  Captain 
ventured  to  start.  The  hills  were  shrouded,  and  the  Walhalla 
was  invisible  as  we  passed,  but  soon  the  Danube  wandered 
out  upon  a  plain,  which  his  current,  brimmed  to  the  top  of 
the  banks,  threatened  to  ovei-flow.  Towards  noon  the  spires 
of  Straubing  were  close  at  hand,  but  so  remarkably  crooked 
is  the  river,  that  we  chasseed  backwards  and  fonvarda  be- 
fore the  town  for  nearly  an  hour,  before  dancing  up  to  it. 
As  we  passed  under  the  bridge  I  thought  of  the  beautiful 
Agnea  Bemauer,  the  wife  of  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  who 

s  thrown  from  it  into  the  Danube  during  her  husband's 
absence,  by  his  savage  father's  order. 

Now  the  blue  mountains  of  the  SShmer-  Wold  or  Bohe- 
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raian  Forest,  rose  on  our  left,  but  tlie  liigh,  woodetl  snmmita 
leaned  to  each  otber  and  shut  us  out  from  a  look  into  their 
wild  recesses.  In  one  place  only  they  touched  the  river. 
Elsewhere  a  chain  of  lower  but  not  less  picturesque  hills 
kept  them  in  the  rear.  Soon  after  leaving  tbe  plain  wa 
reat^h  Passau,  the  last  Bavarian  town,  built  oil  a  bold  height 
at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Inn.  Here  we  touch 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  start  for  Linz,  as  the  passengers 
suppose,  although  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  scenery 
is  strikingly  bold  and  beautiful.  The  only  dwelhngs  we  see 
are  the  wooden  cottages  of  the  woodmen  and  the  herdsmen  i 
here  and  there  a  slope  of  pasture-ground  breaks  the  mono- 
tony of  the  unpruned  forests,  A  rosy  sunset  colors  the  dis- 
tant peaks  of  the  Bohmer-Wald,  and  the  gorges  through 
which  we  pa^  are  growing  dark  with  twilight.  A  rude  vil- 
loge  appears,  in  a  nook  of  the  mountains  ;  the  steamer's 
gun  is  fired,  and  we  swing  around  to  the  hank  and  mate  fast, 
for  the  Captain  is  afraid  of  whirlpools  and  other  terrors. 

As  we  step  ashore  we  are  met  by  beggars  and  Austrian 
Custom-House  ofiicers.  While  the  latter  are  politely  ex- 
plaining to  us  that  we  must  leave  all  our  baggage  on  board, 
the  church-bell  chimes  vespers.  Ofiicers  and  beggars  take 
off  their  hats  and  stand  silent,  repeating  their  prayers. 
There  is  a  wirlhsTiaus  on  the  bank  with  a  landlady  as  thiek 
as  a  barrel,  wlio  gives  us  each  a  double  bed  {the  upper  bed 
much  larger  than  the  undei-)  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  to 
wash  our  faces  in  the  morning.  Our  room  secured,  we  go 
down  to  the  guests'  room  and  order  supper.  The  village 
magistrate  and  two  pi'iests  and  a  number  of  Austrian  sol- 
diers, take  their  places  at  our  table,  and  drink  large  draughts 
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of  "  nasty  porter,"  as  I  heard  it  called  by  a  cocku*>y  in  Nu- 
remberg. Ttie  smoke  soon  becomes  so  thick,  and  the  to- 
bacco is  of  such  rank  Austrian  growth,  that  we  retire  to  our 
smothering  beds.  The  steamer's  cannon  rouses  us  at  four 
o'clock  ;  we  are  off  at  daylight,  sweei)ing  down  between 
the  cold,  dark  mountains,  and  m  spite  of  two  hours'  delay 
on  account  of  fogs,  succeed  in  reaching  Linz  by  ten 
o'clock. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  agreeable  than  the  Cus- 
tom-House  and  passport  examination,  soothed  as  it  was  by 
the  extreme  politeness  of  the  officials.  Austria  received  us 
as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  receive  her  returning  children ; 
and  so  far  as  concerns  her  people,  we  profited  by  the  change. 
The  Southern  warmth,  the  grace  and  suavity  of  the  Aus- 
trian character,  impress  one  very  pleasantly  after  leaving  the 
muddy-headed  Bavarians.  We  were  obliged  to  remain  till 
next  morning  in  Linz ;  but  the  soft,  warm  air,  the  gay  Ita- 
lian aspect  of  the  streets,  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  reconciled  us  to  the  delay.  Besides,  from  the 
l)arapet  of  the  Schlossberg,  did  we  not  hail  the  airy 
ranges  of  the  Noric  and  Styrian  Alps  ? 

At  last,  however,  after  losing  three  hours  in  waiting  for 
the  fog  to  disperse,  we  are  off  for  Vienna.  The  sun  comes 
out  bright  and  warm  over  the  thousand  islands  in  the  channel 
of  the  Danube.  We  are  a  motley  crew :  three  Russians ;  an 
American,  fresh  from  Moscow,  and  on  his  way  to  Poland  ;  a 
Scotch  physician ;  an  Austrian,  whom  I  take  to  be  a  secret 
spy,  because  he  has  a  sneaking  face,  and  talks  in  whispers 
about  Hungary;  and  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  is  the  very 
picture  of  jolly  humor  and  good  living.     The  brisk  air  and 
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rapid  motion  give  us  an  appetite,  and  we  are  not  soiTy  tliiil 
dinner  ia  ready  at  twelve  o'clock.  Before  we  have  fiuisbed 
three  of  the  ten  conraes,  we  notice  throngh  the  cabin  win- 
dows that  we  have  passed  the  rich  tneadow-iands  and 
are  among  the  forests  and  hills.  The  monk,  whose  capaciona 
girdle  is  getting  tight,  is  anxious  we  should  not  lose  the 
best  points  of  the  scenery ;  and,  as  we  shoot  under  the  Cas- 
tle of  Grein,  says  hastily :  "I  think  the  gentlemen  ought  now 
to  go  on  deck.''  We  rush  up  stairs  bareheaded,  the  monk 
rolls  after  us,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  follow.  The  Da- 
nube is  shut  in  among  the  hills;  a  precipitous  crag,  crowned 
with  a  ruin,  rises  in  front,  and  the  monk  says  we  shall  pass 
behind  it,  but  we  do  not  believe  him.  Nevertheless,  the 
current  carries  us  onward  like  the  wbd  and  we  shoot  into  a 
gateway  scarcely  wider  than  our  boat,  down  a  roaring  rapid. 
The  crag  and  the  ruin  are  now  behind  us,  but  there  are  two 
others  in  front.  Between  them  the  liver  turns  sharply  round 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  boils  in  a  foaming  whirlpool.  This  ia 
the  celebrated  Wtrbel,  the  Charybdis  of  the  Upper  Danube. 
Our  strong  steamer  walks  straight  through  its  centre,  but 
slightly  shaken  by  the  agitated  waters,  and,  satisfied  that 
wo  have  done  justice  to  the  exciting  passage,  we  go  below 
to  finish  our  dinner. 

For  nearly  fifty  miles  further,  oar  course  lies  among  the 
mountains.  From  the  summit  to  the  water's  edge  they  are 
m;mtled  with  forests,  broken  here  and  there  by  cliffs  and 
jagged  walls  of  granite.  Somtimes  a  little  village  finds  place 
at  the  entrance  of  aside-valley,  or  a  grim  ruin  is  hold  against 
ths  sky  by  a  peak  which  challenges  access,  but  the  general 
a8[)eot  is  wild,  sublime,  and  lonely.     Here,  again,  T  found  the 
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Danube  grainier  than  the  Rhine.  The  mountains  are  infi- 
nitely finer  in  their  native  clotliinix  of  forests,  roujxh  thousrh 
it  be,  than  in  tlieir  Rhenish  veneering  of  vine-terraces, 
through  which  their  crasT'*  of  sterile  rock  show  with  the 
effect  of  a  garment  out  at  the  knees  and  elbows.  The  hills 
of  the  Danube  wear  their  forests  of  pine  and  larch  and  oak 
as  Attila  mitjht  have  worn  his  lion's  hide. 

As  we  pass  the  magnificent  monastery  of  Molk,  our  Car- 
melite talks  juicily  of  the  glorious  wines  in  the  cellar,  and 
the  good  dumers  which  the  Benedictines  enjoy  within  its 
walls.  He  tells  of  the  hills  in  Ilunixarv  and  Moravia  where 
the  best  \nnes  grow,  and  his  eyes  are  still  sparkling  with 
the  remembrance  of  them  as  we  reach  the  shattered  crasra 
of  Dtlrrenstein.  We  look  up  at  the  crumbling  tower  in 
which  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  was  imprisoned,  and  won- 
der on  which  side  of  it  stood  Blondel,  when  he  sans:  the 
lay  which  discovered  the  royal  captive.  We  feel  our  blood 
grow  warm  and  our  hearts  beat  faster,  as  we  think  of  that 
story  of  faithful  love.  But  the  boat  speeds  on  and  brings 
us  to  Stein,  where  we  leave  the  mountains,  and  leave,  alas  ! 
our  ruddy  Carmelite.  The  best  of  wines  be  poured  out  to 
him,  wherever  he  goes  ! 

The  sun  is  just  sinking  into  a  bed  of  molten  crimson  and 
yellow  and  amber-green,  as  we  reach  Tuln.  Vienna  is  but 
an  hour  distant,  and  the  twilight  is  long  and  clear,  but  the 
captain  says  stop,  and  we  stop,  heartily  wishing  ourselves 
in  an  American  boat,  with  an  American  captain,  "  bound 
to  put  her  through  by  daylight."  We  arc  indebted  to  the 
influence  of  a  yoimg  officer,  in  getting  a  bad  supper  from 
an  uncivil  landlady  on  shore,  and  go  back  to  the  boat,  where 
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we  lie  all  night  in  the  cabin  with  aching  bones,  arid  aj'/jhild's 
wooden  stool  for  a  pillow.  '•-*'.*"'- 

In  the  morning  an  hour's  steaming  brought  us  to  3?Tui^s- 
dorf,  a  village  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  where  we 

were  landed  and  left  to  shift  for  ourselves.     Four  of  u& 

» 

hired  a  fiacre  and  started  with  our  baggage.  A  certificate 
given  us  at  Linz  saved  us  the  trouble  of  examination,  and 
we  were  not  asked  for  our  passports. 
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X. 


THE  ROAD  FROM  VIEXNA  TO  TRIESTE. 


[1851   AND   185T.] 


-•-♦- 


Starting  from  Vienna  alone,  on  my  way  to  the  Orient,  I 
took  my  place  in  the  afternoon  train  for  Gloggnitz,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Semmering  Alp.  The  level  basin  of  the  Danube, 
at  first  barren,  but  afterwards  covered  with  vineyards  and 
maize-fields,  extended  wide  on  the  left;  on  the  right, 
veiled  in  clouds,  ran  the  ranges  of  the  Styrian  Alps.  After 
passing  Neustadt,  forty  miles  from  Vienna,  one  of  my 
neighbors  directed  my  attention  to  a  spire  which  marked 
the  position  of  a  village  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward. 
That  village,  he  said,  was  in  Hungary,  and  so  also  was  a 
bold  wooded  ridge — one  of  the  last  spurs  of  the  great  Alpine 
chain — which  rose  behind  it.  This  ridge  gradually  a])- 
proached  us  on  the  left,  and  the  plain  by  degrees  narrowed 
into  a  valley.    The  beautiful  vineyards  which  covered  the 
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Klopes  111'  llie  iiiountaiiis  now  gave  place  to  woods  of  flr  and 
cliffs  <ji'  naked  rock,  and  finally,  as  twilight  came  on  ic 
deepen  their  sombre  hue,  wo  readied  Glogguiti!,  at  that 
time  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 

[The  road  waa  completed  throughout  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste  in  1857,  and  the  transit  from  t!ie  Danube  to  the 
Adriatic,  a  distance  of  about  350  miles,  is  now  made  by 
the  express  trains  in  sixteen  hours  and  a  half.  Many  years 
have  been  employed  in  sui-monnting  the  two  chief  difficulties 
on  this  route — the  passage  of  the  Seminering  Alp  and  of 
the  high  Cariuthian  table-land,  both  of  which  are  great 
tiiumphs  of  engineering.  The  first  is  a  bold  spur  of  the 
Styrian  Alps,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Danube  from 
those  of  the  Drave.  After  ascending  a  long,  sloping  val- 
ley, the  road  boldly  takes  the  mouiitam  side,  which  it 
climbs  by  a  series  of  zigzag  grades,  the  heaviest  of  which 
are  upwards  of  140  feet  to  the  mile.  Near  the  summit, 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  road  sku'ts  a  terrific  gorge, 
through  galleries  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and  by  bridges 
thrown  across  the  lateral  ravines.  The  descent  on  the 
Boathem  side  into  the  valley  of  the  Mur,  a  tributary  of 
the  Drave,  is  much  more  gradual.  The  distance  from 
Gloggnita  to  Mtlrzzuschlag,  by  the  road,  is  tliirty  miles, 
but  leas  than  fifteen  in  a  straight  line.  The  cost  of  the 
work  is  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  $10, 000,000.  The 
passage  ol'  the  Semmering,  however,  is  not  a  more  remark- 
able undertaking  than  that  of  the  Alleghanies,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  or  some  of  the  sections  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Central,  and  New  York  and  Erie  Imes.  The 
heaviest  grades  on  these  roads  are,  I  believe,  respectively 
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120, 103,  and  98  feet  to  the  mile,  though  there  are  a  few 
rods  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  which  reach  140  feet. 
The  engineers  who  built  the  track  over  the  Semmering 
first  visited  the  latter  road,  to  which  belongs  the  credit 
of  inaugurating  mountain  grades.] 

At  Gloggnitz  I  was  obliged  to  wait  until  midnight  for  the 
sta^je  over  the  mountains  to  Mttrzzuschlai?.  A  handsome 
Slave,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  in  the  car,  accompa- 
nied me  to  a  cafe,  where  he  took  supper  with  me,  before 
going  to  his  home,  a  few  miles  further.  In  the  warmth  of 
his  heart,  he  wanted  me  to  go  with  him,  and  spend  the 
nifjht  under  his  roof.  He  had  the  most  amiable  wife  in  the 
world,  and  a  darling  little  boy,  the  very  pearl  of  all  infants, 
only  four  months  old.  Before  he  was  married,  he  was  very 
fond  of  dogs,  but  now  they  disgusted  him  :  one  child  was 
worth  a  million  dogs.  And  then  followed  the  whole  his- 
tory of  his  love  and  courtship,  so  naive,  so  simple,  and 
told  with  such  delightful  frankness,  that  my  heart  over- 
flowed towards  the  good  Slave.  At  parting,  I  gave  him  my 
hand  and  a  silent  blessing  on  his  honest  and  confiding 
nature. 

When  one  is  obliged  to  wait  at  night  in  the  barren  room 
of  an  inn,  the  hours  are  dreary  enough.  They  had  an  end, 
however,  and  I  crept  into  a  small  stage,  with  three  Ger- 
mans, who  instantly  insisted  on  closing  all  the  windows 
and  lighting  their  pipes.  I  like  the  Germans  most  heartily 
in  many  respects,  and  I  love  their  land  next  to  my  own.  I 
can  sleep  under  their  big  feather-beds,  and  eat  their  hetero- 
geneous dinners,  and  bear  with  patience  their  everlasting 
delays:   but  I  cannot  tolerate  their  inveterate  dread  of 
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fresh  water  and  freah  air.  Except  Vienna,  the  German 
oitiea  are  eliockingly  deficient  in  baths,  and  even  in  the 
best  hotels,  a  small  decanter  of  water  is  thought  to  be 
amply  suffloient  for  one's  ablutions.  My  companions  in 
the  stage  had  each  an  overcoat  aud  cloak,  and  yet  they 
persisted  in  keeping  the  windows  fast  during  four  suffocat- 
ing hours.  Of  the  Pass  of  the  Semmeiiiig  I  can  only  say 
that  we  went  very  slowly  up-hill  one-half  of  the  way,  and 
very  fast  down-hill  the  otter  half.  I  rubbed  off  the  moist 
coating  of  the  panes,  and  looked  out  occasionally.  The 
moon  gave  a  straggling  light,  and  I  saw  some  black,  ghostly 
mountains  near  at  hand,  but  not  with  sufficient  distinctnesiB 
to  separate  their  forms. 

We  left  Jfiirzzuacldag  at  dawn,  and  sped  down  the  valley 
of  the  Mur,  the  right  arm  of  the  Drave.  Wo  were  now 
deep  in  the  rough,  pictm-eaque  old  province  of  St  oyer  mark. 
In  the  early  dusk  the  blue  and  red  flames  flickered  from 
the  chimneys  of  furnaces  in  the  valleys,  but  as  it  grew 
light,  quaint  cottages  of  home-like  aspect  appeared  on  the 
slopes,  and  tbe  black  woods  of  flr  higher  up  were  broken 
with  brilliant  patches  of  pasture-ground.  Following  the 
windings  of  the  river,  we  enjoyed  a  rapid  diorama  of 
very  rugged  mountain  scenery,  which  was  only  dark  and 
melancholy  because  the  clouds  lowered  heavily  upon  it. 
The  mountains  on  either  hand  were  from  three  to  five 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  so  sterile  and  abrupt  as  to 
defy  all  attempt  at  cultivation.  In  some  places  they  ter- 
minated in  sheer  walla  of  root,  dropping  ahnost  from  the 
summit  to  tbe  base.  The  valley,  which  widened  to  a  plain 
as  we  approached   Gratz,  is   well   cultivated ;   grain  and 
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vegetablea  8oem  to  thrive,  but  the  vine  is  poor  aud  scanty, 
Gratz  is  findy  atuated,  on  level  ground,  at  the  foot  of 
an  isolated  bill  wbicb  ia  crowned  by  a,  citadel.  The  place 
is  much  vidted  in  summer,  on  account  of  the  excursions 
wLicb  may  be  made  from  it  into  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
Styrian  Alps. 

About  noon  we  crossed  the  Drave,  already  a  broad  and 
lull  stream.  The  road  then  left  the  mountains,  aud  as- 
cended to  a  tract  of  barren  and  rolling  upland,  with  fre- 
quent swamps  and  thickets  of  rank  growth.  Part  of  it 
was  adapted  for  grazing,  but  cultivation  was  scarce,  and 
the  inhabitants  few  and  scattered.  A&er  some  twenty 
miles  of  this  travel,  the  mountains  again  began  to  appear, 
and  we  descended  to  a  wild  stream  of  transparent  emerald 
color,  which  was  our  guide  to  the  Save,  in  whose  milky 
blue  waters  its  own  crystal  was  lost.  Among  our  passen- 
gers were  a  company  of  peasants  from  Kr^n,  or  Kar- 
niola,  returning  home  from  their  work  on  the  Semmer- 
ing.  They  were  dressed  in  coarse  white  woollen  garments 
of  their  own  manufacture,  and  spoke  a  Slavonic  dialect 
which  no  one  could  understand.  They  had  low,  narrow 
forciieads,  high  cheek  bones,  blaok  and  snaky  eyes,  and 
sharp,  hanging  moustaches,  while  their  complexion  was  a 
reddish  olive.  The  expression  of  their  faces  was  even  more 
villanous  tlian  that  of  the  Croat  regiments  in  the  Austi-ian 

The  last  fifty  miles  of  our  road  followed  the  course  of  the 
Save,  enchanting  us  with  a  succession  of  the  grandest 
mountain  landscapes.  For  the  whole  distance,  the  gorge 
through  which  the  river  passes  is  little  less  than  a  oafion. 
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in  the  most  Californian  sense  of  the  term.  The  water 
roared  at  our  feet  in  a  cootinaous  rapid.  The  road  Las 
been  cut  throngii  tlie  rock  or  built  up  with  niueli  labor 
from  below,  while,  owing  to  the  windings  of  the  river, 
its  curves  are  abrujiE  and  frequent.  The  barren  peaks,  so 
closely  ranged  together  that  scarcely  a  side  glen  linds  its 
way  to  the  river,  towered  thousands  of  feet  above  us,  and 
the  only  road  at  their  base,  besides  oar  own,  was  a.  little 
path  that  hong  like  a  thread  on  the  opposite  side,  now' 
notched  carefully  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  now 
dropping  to  the  watei',  and  now  climbing  wearily  around 
some  impassable  corner.  At  first,  tbe  mountains  were 
covered  nearly  to  their  summits  with  forests  whicb  the 
frost  had  stained  with  a  deep,  dark  crimson  hue,  changing 
to  purple  as  they  stood  more  distant.  The  effect  of  this 
royal  drapery — these  broad  and  grand  tints,  contrasted 
with  the  dusky  bine  of  the  water  and  the  light  grey  of  the 
granite  rook — was  indescribably  gorgeous.  But  the  moun- 
tains, as  we  advanced,  grew  more  barren,  broken,  and  lofty. 
Cloudy  fleeces  were  piled  high  on  tbeir  summits,  and  the 
invisible  Oreads  spun  them  into  glittering  threads  which  slip- 
ped through  their  fingers  and  dropped  from  eliff  to  cliff  into 
the  lap  of  the  glen.  In  one  place  I  found  a  natural  copy 
of  the  Founlam  of  Vaucluse.  A  large  stream  burst  up 
full  and  strong  from  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  and  after 
driving  a  rude  mill  that  stood  below,  tumbled  foaming 
into  the  Save. 

Towards  sunset,  we  issued  from  the  mountains,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  reached  Laybaeb,  then  the  teiToi- 
nation  of  the  road.     Tliis  town,  tbe  capital  of  Carinthia, 
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is  a  meagre-looking  place,  and  contains  nothing  of  interest. 
Most  of  the  passengers  for  Trieste  took  the  diligence  on 
arriving  and  travelled  all  night,  but  I  preferred  remaining 
till  morning,  in  order  to  make  the  journey  by  daylight.  At 
the  principal  hotel  I  found  an  English  Colonel,  on  his  way 
to  India,  who  had  made  the  same  choice.  We  went  to  bed 
early,  and  were  called  up  before  daylight  to  take  our  coffee 
and  make  ready  to  start.  The  Colonel  was  very  anxious 
to  have  a  comfortable  place,  with  not  too  many  fellow-pas- 
sengers, and  gave  the  JceUner  no  rest  on  the  subject. 
Finally,  as  the  diligence  was  ready  to  start,  the  latter  came 
up,  saying  thjit  he  had  found  the  very  place — a  sort  of 
coup6,  in  which  there  was  no  one  but  a  lady.  "  Is  she 
young  and  handsome,  and  does  she  speak  French  ?  "  asked 
the  Colonel,  who  was  innocent  of  German.  "  She  is  very 
young  and  beautiful,  and  of  course  she  speaks  French," 
replied  the  kellner.  Hereupon  the  officer  took  up  his  cloak 
and  went  down,  rejoicing  over  his  agreeable  companion ; 
but  what  was  his  horror,  when  the  day  broke,  to  find  a 
Styrian  Baroness,  old,  fat,  frightfully  plain,  and  ignorant  of 
French !  I  was  more  lucky,  in  finding  a  separate  vehicle, 
in  which  there  was  a  young  Bavarian  officer.  I  gave  him  a 
cigar,  he  spread  half  of  his  camp-cloak  over  my  knees, 
and  thenceforth  we  fraternized  perfectly. 

It  was  a  damp,  dark  morning,  but  the  horns  of  the  pos- 
tilions blew  a  merry  peal  as  we  rolled  out  of  Laybach. 
The  roads  were  in  a  miserable  condition  from  recent 
rains,  and  the  wet  plain  over  which  we  drove  seemed 
interminable.  During  the  for^oon  we  passed  over  many 
ranges  of  hills,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  inclos 
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ing  va]]eya  of  gi'een  aud  pleasant  aspect,  but  the  country 
grew  more  bleak  and  cold  aa  we  npproached  the  Adriatic. 
The  woods,  which  were  just  touched  with  the  frost  when  1 
left  Vicuna,  were  here  bare  of  leaveB.  Cultivation  waa 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  valleys,  where  the  young 
■wheat  was  beginnuig  to  look  green.  I  saw  a  fow  herdsmen 
on  the  hill-tops,  tending  their  sheep  and  goats  among  the 
stones,  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  employed  in  keep- 
ing the  roads  in  order  or  begging  of  the  passengers.  They 
are  a  starved-looking  race,  kin  to  the  Croats.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Goldsmith's  record  of  the  inhoapitality  of  the 
"  rude  Caiinthian  boor  "  is  perfuctly  correct.  The  Ameri- 
can Bloomers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Carititliian 
women  are  before  them  in  the  movement.  Their  skirts 
just  reach  to  the  knee,  but  they  have  not  yet  got  as  far  as 
the  Turkish  trowsers.  They  either  go  bare-legged  or  wear 
hussar  boots. 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  convince  me  of  the 
poverty  of  this  region,  it  was  supplied  by  the  dinner  they 
gave  ua  at  Adelaberg.  The  force  of  leanness  and  of  mean- 
ness could  no  further  go.  The  necessity  of  reaching  Trieste 
a  day  before  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  prevented  me 
from  visiting  the  celebrated  Grotto  of  Adelaberg,  near  the 
village,  aud  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  which  are  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  distant.  The  geological  character 
of  the  country  between  Adelsberg  and  Trieste  is  very 
remarkable.  It  is  called  the  Ears%  and  consists  of  ranges 
of  stony  hills,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  sides  of 
these  hills  and  the  valleys  Jjetween  them,  are  pierced  with 
cup-like  hollows,  from  which  the  rains  are  evidently  carried 
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off  by  subterranean  drains.  Tliey  are  in  some  places  quite 
deep  and  precipitous,  and  the  road  winds  along  on  the  nar- 
row partition  walls  between  tlieni. 

[That  portion  of  the  rnikoad  which  ci-oases  the  Karst  is  a 
work  of  immense  labor.  The  descent  to  Trieste  is  so  steep 
that  the  track  is  carried  many  miles  to  the  westward, 
whence  it  retunia  in  a  sharp  angle.  The  wind  called  the 
Bora,  which  blowa  over  the  southern  edge  of  the  table- 
land, is  at  times  strong  enough  to  stop  the  trains,  which  are 
often  detained  several  hours  from  this  cause.  On  the  old 
post-road  there  are  special  officials,  chosen  for  their  fami- 
liarity with  the  wind  and  its  accompanying  signs,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inform  ti-avellers  whetiier  they  can  pass  with 
safety.  When  the  mnd  is  at  its  height,  it  is  strong  enough 
to  overturn  the  heaviest  wagons,  and  the  officials  have  then 
authority  to  prevent  every  one  from  passing.  During  the 
Italian  Revolution  of  1840,  a.  company  of  dragoons,  on 
their  way  to  Lombardy,  were  stopped  for  this  reason.  The 
officer,  a  young  fellow  with  more  brag  than  brains,  said, 
"  We  are  going  to  beat  the  rebels,  and  it  is  foolish  to  think 
the  wind  can  stop  us,"  marched  on  in  defiance  of  the  official 
warning,  and  waa  presently,  horse  and  all,  blown  off  the 
precipice.  Out  of  the  whole  company,  but  sixteen  men 
escaped.] 

We  were  very  anxious  to  reach  Trieste  before  dark,  but 
ailer  twelve  hours  of  tedious  di'iving  the  sun  went  down 
and  we  were  still  distant.  Wo  had  heard  much  of  the 
magnificent  view  from  the  crest  of  the  mountains  behind 
the  town — a  view,  which,  it  is.  said,  takes  in  the  entire 
curve  of  the  Adriatio,  from  Venice  to  the  mountain  head' 
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land  of  Pola.  Tliis  was  nothing,  however,  to  the  lazy 
CarintUian  postilion,  who  aearcely  allowed  his  three  horses 
to  stretch  their  rope  traces.  The  last  light  of  sunset 
showed  ns  the  mountuins  of  Friali,  foi*  to  the  right,  and 
then  we  leaned  spitefully  back  in  the  carriage  and  dropped 
the  snbject.  We  were  deep  in  criticisms  on  Jenny  Lind'a 
voice,  when  a  sudden  exclamntion  from  both  of  ua  put  a 
stop  to  the  conversation.  A  dark  gulf  yawned  far  below 
tts,  half  girdhng  a  dusky  plain,  and  just  in  the  centre  of 
the  curve  sparkled  a  ghttering  ci'escent  of  lights,  branch- 
ing into  long  lines  or  breaking  iuto  showers  of  fiery  dots. 
This  was  Trieste,  gleaming  Jike  a  tiara  on  the  forehead  of 
the  Adriatic.  Beyond  it  and  far  to  the  south,  the  hilla 
of  Istria  loomed  darkly  along  the  horizon.  All  else  was 
vagae  and  indistinct  in  the  stailight.  The  air  grew  milder 
as  we  descended,  and  when  I  walked  along  the  quay  on 
my  way  to  the  hotel,  hearing  the  sweet  ItaUan  tongue  on 
all  sides,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  sun  was  not  still 


Trieste  is  comparatively  a  new  town,  and  owes  its  rise 
entirely  to  its  commerce.  Therefore,  though  it  is  clean, 
bright,  and  pleasant,  the  traveller  dismisses  its  edifices  with 
a  glance,  and  finds  much  more  interesting  material  in  the 
crowds  that  throng  its  streets.  The  Orient  is  much 
nearer  than  at  Vienna.  Tiie  Greek  meets  you  at  every 
turn.  The  Turk  grows  familiar,  and  yon  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Egyptian,  the  Albanian,  and  the  fur-capped 
Dalmatian,  The  mole  is  crowded  with  copper- colored 
sailors  in  duly  turbans  and  baggy  trowsers.  Chibouques 
are  smoked  in  Lloyd's  Cafe,  and  newspapers  in  Hellenio 
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text  cover  the  tables  of  tlie  reading  room.  The  Frank 
and  Miissuhnan  are  seen  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  arcades  of 
tlie  Excliange,  and  if  you  go  there  at  two  o'clock  your 
ears  will  be  stunned  with  the  clatter  of  a  dozen  different 
lapguages. 


SMYRNA,  AND  THE  GRECIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

[OCTOBEK,   ISai.] 


The  fare  from  Trieste  to  AlexaiKlria,  "by  way  of  Smyrna — 
a  voyage  of  twelve  days — ^ia  about  $40,  Tliis  does  not 
include  provisions,  wMcli  cost  about  75  centa  a  day  addi- 
tional. There  is  a  third  place  for  "  the  aoum  of  the  earth," 
BO  that  the  second  cabin  lit  considered  quite  respectable, 
though  not  aristocratic.  It  ia  very  neat,  tolerably  venti- 
lated, and  furnished  with  berths  which  are  perfectly  clean 
and  flealesH,  though  rather  hard.  As  I  had  already  been 
seasoned  to  plants,  I  found  them  very  good.  We  rose  at 
daybreak  and  were  immediately  served  with  small  cups  of 
rich  black  coffee.  At  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  substantial 
breakiast,  and  at  four  a  dinner  of  six  courses,  both  of  wliich 
meals  were  accompanied  with  wine  ad  U/iituiit —  a  light, 
pure  Italian  vintage,  which  Father  llathew  might  quaff 
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without  endangering  the  sanctity  of  his  pledge.  There 
was  a  barrel  of  the  coarser  sort  on  deck,  which  served  the 
mongrel  Greek  and  Dalmatian  sailors  instead  of  a  water- 
butt.  Our  day  wound  up  with  a  cup  of  tea,  made  in  good 
English  style.  If  one  cannot  endure  such  hardships  as  these, 
while  skirting  the  mountain-shores  of  Gjreece  and  Albania, 
let  him  stick  to  his  easy  chair. 

Our  passengers  were  brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  from  some  odd  corners  of  Society.  In  the 
after  cabin  there  was  a  Greek,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Mavrocordato ;  the  English  wife  of  a  Turkish  Bey,  and  a 
German  missionary  with  an  English  ^vdfe>  bound  for  Bey- 
rout.  In  the  fore  cabin,  there  were  three  Italian  singers, 
going  to  the  Constantinopolitan  opera ;  an  Ionian ;  a  most 
ignorant  Prussian,  bound  for  Athens,  and  a  Swiss.  The 
deck  was  occupied  by  a  Jew  and  his  family,  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem.  The  man  wore  a  greasy  gown  of  black 
serge,  with  a  beard  reaching  to  his  waist,  and  the  whole 
family  represented  to  the  life  Thackeray's 

"  filthy  Jews  to  larboard, 
Uncombed,  unwashed,  unbarbored." 

They  had  a  young  child,  which  squalled  twice  as  loud  as 
any  uncircumcised  infant  I  ever  heard.  I  recollect  once 
hearing  a  camp-meeting  hymn  which  commenced  "  What's 
became  of  the  Hebrew  children  ?"  I  think  I  could  have 
given  information  as  to  the  locality  of  one  of  the  aforesaid 
children. 

We  pass  unnoticed,  the  distant  view  of  the  Dalmatian 
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cnast,  which  I  have  Biace  then  visited  and  described.  At 
Corfu,  we  first  touch  classic  earth.  Here  Homer  has  been 
before  ns,  aod  here  we  may  still  behold  the  Phasacian  galley 
which  bore  Ulysses  to  his  home,  transformed  hito  a  rock 
by  the  vengeance  of  Neptane,  in  sight  of  its  destined 
haven.  Thence  by  Lcucadia,  Itliaca,  and  the  shores  of  Elia 
and  Arcadia,  our  keel  ploughs  illustrious  watei-s.  Beyond 
the  shallow  bay  of  Arcadia,  however,  our  thonghta  are 
recalled  to  later  times:  ive  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Navariuo. 
The  harbor  where  the  great  maritime  battle  took  place  ia 
almost  excluded  from  view  of  the  sea  by  the  long  island  of 
Sphagia  (the  scene  of  Byron's  "Coi-sair"),  which  lies  across 
its  month.  A  short  distance  further,  in  passing  between 
the  island  of  Sapienza  and  the  mainland,  we  run  close  to 
the  town  of  Modon,  whose  massive  walla,  the  memorial  of 
Venetian  sway,  project  into  the  sea.  Another  hea<il;md 
brings  Its  to  the  Gulf  of  Coron,  and  to  the  sight  of  the 
'sublime  nionntnin  peninsula  which  divides  this,  the  ancient 
Messeni:in,  from  the  Laconian  Gulf  beyond.  Towards  its 
extremity  the  Taygetns  suddenly  tenninates,  but  the  narrow 
strip  of  Cape  Matapan  is  thrust  in  advance,  like  the  paw 
of  a  sleeping  lion,  driving  its  rocky  talons  into  the  seju 
The  aspect  of  this  promontory,  which  is  the  most  southern 
point  of  Europe,  is  remarkably  grand.  The  peiijendiculnr 
walls  of  dark-red  rock  which  form  the  cape  are  several 
himdred  feet  in  height,  and  the  wild  ridges  of  the  Tay- 
getns rise  gradually  behind  them  to  an  elevation  of  7,000 
feet. 

When  I  went  on  deck  the  next  morning,  we  were  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.     The  islands  of  Serphos  and  Siphan- 
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tos  were  already  behind  us ;  Anti-Paros,  Paros,  and  Xaxos 
retreated  beyond  each  other,  far  to  the  Eiist;  the  low 
shores  of  Delos  rose  in  front,  with  Mykonos  still  further 
off,  and  the  hills  of  Tinos  blushed  in  the  sunrise  over  the 
nearer  coast  of  Syra.  We  doubled  a  rocky  cape  and 
entered  the  harbor,  just  as  the  sunshine  reached  the  top  of 
the  mountain-cone  on  which  the  old  city  is  built.  The  bril- 
liant white  of  the  flat  Oriental  houses,  which  rise  tier  above 
tier  up  the  craggy  steep,  contrasted  finely  with  the  soft 
morning  sky  and  the  perfect  ultramarine  of  the  water.  It 
was  something  more  than  a  sunrise  to  me;  it  was  the 
dawn  of  the  Orient. 

During  a  day  and  a  half  that  we  lay  at  anchor  there,  I 
became  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  city  as  I  desired. 
Its  Oriental  character  holds  good  in  every  respect — all  fair- 
ness without  and  all  filth  \\dthin.  There  is  but  one  respect- 
able street,  which  you  enter  on  landing — a  sort  of  bazaar, 
covered  with  ragged  awning,  and  occupied  by  the  principal 
merchants.  The  rest  is  a  wilderness  of  dii-ty  lanes,  barely 
wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  pass  each  other,  and  spread 
for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  mountain-side.  You  ascend 
and  descend  between  walls,  just  too  high  to  prevent  your 
seeing  anything,  and  after  much  labor,  come  to  a  halt  in  a 
vile  little  court,  breathing  anything  but  balm,  or  perhaps 
on  the  flat  house-top  of  some  astonished  Greek.  Then  you 
return,  picking  your  steps  with  much  trouble,  and  try 
another  course,  but  the  twists  and  turns,  the  steps  here  and 
there  and  the  culs-de-sac  so  bewilder  you,  that  you  finish 
by  finding  yourself  just  where  you  did  not  wish  to  go. 
I  tried  the  experiment  twice,  and  after  looking  in  on  the 
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domestic  arrangements  of  half  the  families  in  Sjra,  gave 
np  the  attempt. 

The  new  town,  which  contains  upwards  of  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, has  grown  up  entirely  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  refugees  fi'om  other  islandf,  during  the  Eevolution, 
first  Ijuilt  their  huts  on  the  shore ;  afterwards  the  harbor,  on 
account  of  its  central  position  in  the  Archipelago,  was 
made  the  stopping-place  of  the  French  and  Austi-iau  steam- 
ers. It  is  now  a  Grecian  naval  and  quarantine  station,  and 
haa  an  extensive  and  increasing  commerce  with  the  other 
ports  of  the  Levant.  The  town  at  present  exhibits  every 
sign  of  prosperity  except  cieanliness.  The  quay  is  crowded 
with  sailors,  weaiing  the  semi-Turkish  dress  of  the  islands, 
and  the  tniffic  in  fruit,  i\'ood,  fish,  grain,  spices  and  tobacco, 
is  carried  on  with  great  briskness.  The  shopkeepers  are 
busy,  the  little  markets  are  thronged,  and  the  mechanics 
who  ply  their  several  avocations  in  their  rough  way  look 
too  cheerfully  industrious  to  lack  work.  In  the  ship-yard 
I  counted  ten  vessels  (two  of  300  tons)  on  the  stocks,  be- 
sides a  imraber  of  small  craft.  Several  large  and  handsome 
edifices  were  going  up,  in  addition  to  the  many  one-stoiy 
ho.tes  which  the  common  people  inhabit. 

I  accompanied  the  baritone  of  our  Italian  company  on  a 
visit  to  a  Greek  family  of  his  acquaintance.  We  found  at 
liorae  an  old  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  received  us  very 
cordially,  and  immediately  brought  ns  Turkish  coffee,  with 
a  httle  jar  of  quince  jelly.  They  spoke  no  language  but 
Greek,  the  rich,  whispering  flow  of  which  is  not  less  sweet 
to  the  ear,  though  less  crystalline  in  accent,  than  Italian 
Both  ladies  had  regular  and  agreeable  features,  and  their 
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manners  possessed  a  native  grace  which  I  hardly  expected 
to  find  in  such  a  locality. 

I  rose  before  sunrise  and  went  on  shore,  to  make  the 
ascent  of  the  lofty  peak  which  rises  behind  the  town. 
Escaping  from  the  tortuous  lanes  of  New  Syra,  I  crossed  a 
narrow  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  old  town,  which  rises  like 
an  immense  sugar-loaf,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  and  rocky 
glen.  Here  there  are  not  even  lanes,  but  only  steps  from 
the  bottom  of  the  town  to  the  top,  up  which  the  asses, 
laden  with  water-jars,  toiled  painfully.  The  houses  are 
very  old,  and  raised  on  arches  in  many  places,  where  there 
is  not  soil  enough  to  hold  them.  For  a  while  I  climbed  the 
fatiguing  steps  without  losing  the  way,  but  finally  went 
astray  on  the  house-tops,  and  surprised  the  inhabitants.  A 
bare-legged  boy,  looking  down  from  the  next  house  above 
me,  shouted  "San  Giorgios?"  I  nodded  my  head,  and 
with  a  spi-ing  he  was  beside  me,  and  went  capering  up  the 
steps  as  a  guide.  Three  or  four  other  urchins  followed,  and 
when  we  reached  the  Church  of  St.  George,  which  crowns 
the  sharp  top  of  the  cone,  I  had  six  attendants.  The  glen 
below  me  was  filled  with  a  long  array  of  women,  with 
water-jars  on  their  heads,  and  boys  driving  laden  asses, 
going  to  and  from  the  fountain  behind  the  town.  I  pointed 
to  the  fountain  and  then  to  the  peak,  which  lifted  its  mar- 
ble crags  high  above  us,  and  made  signs  to  the  boys  that 
they  should  accompany  me.  Their  wild  black  eyes  sparkled 
assent,  and  the  tassels  of  the  red  caps  fluttered  in  the  wind 
as  they  leaped  down  the  rocks.  We  went  at  a  breakneck 
rate  into  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  the  shelvy  sides  of  which 
were  laboriously  formed  into  terraces,  planted  with  figs, 
oranges,  and  vines. 
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My  six  guides  took  a  path  wLich  led  up  the  bed  of  a 
winter  torrent,  tiU  it  opened  on  the  bare  eides  of  the  monii' 
tain.  Tiie  sbai'p  masses  of  rock,  of  wliich  it  was  composed, 
were  scantily  covered  with  wild  sage  and  other  plants, 
which  gavs  an  aromatic  and  stimulating  taste  to  the  air,  aa 
they  were  broken  under  our  feet.  The  nimble  liaai'ds 
scampered  Into  their  holes,  but  they  were  not  more  nimble 
than  my  httle  Greeks,  whose  caps  bobbed  up  and  down  as 
they  bounded  with  hands  and  feet  up  the  rocks.  They 
chattered  incessantly  to  one  another  and  to  me,  and  I  talked 
to  them  in  English  and  Italian,  both  parties  enjoying  the 
conversation,  thongh  neither  understood  it.  At  last,  when 
we  had  reached  a  rocky  shoulder,  not  far  from  the  summit, 
I  dismissed  them  and  ascended  alone.  I  yave  each  of  them 
a  piece  of  10  lepta  (the  largest  Greek  copper  coin);  they 
laid  their  hands  gravely  across  theii-  breasts  and  bowed, 
after  which  their  capers  of  delight  were  most  amusing. 
They  shouted  and  danced  on  the  rocks,  and  then,  clutch- 
ing the  coins  tightly  in  their  hands,  went  out  of  eight  with 
the  fleetness  of  young  goats. 

A  few  moments  more  of  breathless  climbing  brought  me 
to  the  top  of  the  peak,  which  cannot  be  less  than  two  thoii- 
sand  feet  in  height.  Some  friendly  hand  had  piled  a  totter- 
ing tower  of  stones,  uji  which  I  mounted,  and  then  sat 
down  to  breathe  the  delicious  air  and  contemplate  the 
miignitjcent  view.  The  horizon  was  so  extended  as  to  take 
in  nearly  the  entire  group  of  the  Cyclades,  with  a  fevr  of 
the  Sporades.  I  counted  twenty-five  islands,  besides  Syra — 
some  riMiig  into  cloudy  summits,  some  low  and  barren, 
some  lying  in  dark  purple  shadow,  some  gleaming  bright 
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and  yellow  in  the  sun,  and  all  girdled  by  the  same  glorioiie 
blue  of  the  sea.  Here,  almost  at  my  feet,  was  Delos,  where 
Latona  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana ;  yonder  Paros,  the 
birth-place  of  the  Medicean  Venus  and  the  Dyhig  Gladia- 
tor ;  behind  it  Xaxos,  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  and 
faint  and  far  to  the  south,  Xio,  where  Homer  died.  To  the 
west  lay  Thermia,  Zea,  and  Andros,  and  away  beyond  An- 
dros  the  shadowy  hills  of  Xegropont,  the  ancient  Eul )a3n. 
Zea  concealed  the  promontory  of  Cape  Colonna,  but  be- 
tween the  island  and  Negropont,  dim  as  a  dream,  stretched 
the  mainland  of  Attica,  the  tops  of  Hymettus.  In  the 
northeast  I  disthiguished  Icaros  and  Samos,  and  in  the 
south  the  topmost  summit  of  Milo.  The  feeling  with  which 
I  gazed  on  that  panorama  can  scarcely  be  expressed  in 
words ;  or  if  in  words,  only  in  that  speech  taught  by  him 
who  was  born  on  Delos. 

On  my  return,  I  descended  to  the  fountain,  which  gushes 
from  the  solid  rock,  in  the  ravine  behind  the  old  town.  It 
is  the  same  to  which  the  pilgrims  of  old  resorted  for  puri- 
fication, before  visiting  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Delos. 
Without  the  supply  of  soft  and  pure  water  which  it  affords, 
the  island  would  not  be  habitable.  I  found  a  number  of 
women  grouped  around  it,  waiting  to  fill  their  heavy  jars, 
which  they  then  bore  off  on  their  shoulders.  Tlie  water  is 
sold  in  the  town  and  even  retailed  by  the  glass  to  tlie  sailors 
along  the  quay.  I  came  on  board  like  one  of  the  messen- 
gers from  Eshkol,  beaiing  a  cluster  of  transparent  pink 
grapes,  which  weighed  more  than  four  pounds. 

We  left  Syra  towards  evening,  our  deck  crowded  with 
Greeks,  Turks,  and  Jews.     On  passing  the  strait  between 
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Tiaoa  and  Mykonos,  wo  entered  the  open  aea,  and  nmde  for 

Scio,  about  fifty  luiles  distant.  Aa  the  uight  was  darlt,  and 
we  only  toiiclicd  at  the  island  for  Iialf  an  hour,  some  time 
past  midnight,  I  kept  my  berth,  but  rose  at  dawn  to  see  & 
BuniTBe  in  Asia,  for  the  first  time.  "We  were  just  entering 
the  bay  of  Smyrna — a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  long,  and  varying  from  fire  to  ten 
in  breadth.  Its  shores  are  mountains,  whose  green  and 
wooded  slopes  present  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  bare 
hills  of  Greece,  The  narrow  plains  at  then-  feet  are  eovered 
with  gardens  and  grain-fields,  and  dotted  with  white  villages 
and  country-honses. 

After  passing  the  "  Castle  of  the  Sea,"  a  large  wMte- 
washed  fortress  commanding  the  channel,  we  first  see  the 
minarets  of  Smyrna.  Mount  Pagus,  on  the  southern  side, 
crowned  by  its  ruined  citadel,  keeps  the  city  in  shadow,  but 
aa  we  approached,  the  mass  of  houses — flat,  dome-like  roofs, 
gay  mosques  and  light  minarets,  stretching  for  nearly  two 
miles  along  the  shore  and  climbing  to  the  dark  cypress- 
groves  of  the  burial  grounds,  high  on  tbe  hill — ^grows  dis- 
tinct in  all  its  novel  and  fantastic  features.  Onr  boat 
passes  slowly  to  the  Frank  quarter,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  and  drops  anchor  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 


Smyrna  is  sometimes  called,  in  the  flowery  tongue  of  the 
East,  the  "  Ornament  of  Asia, "  No  one,  who  first  beholds 
the  city  from  the  sea,  or  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pagus, 
will  hesitate  to  accord  it  so  graceful  a  title.  The  grand  and 
harmonious  features  of  the  landscape,  of  which  it  is  tbe 
central  point,  give  it  an  air  of  dignity  and  importance, 


whi(^h  neither  its  streets  luid  public  edifices,  nor  the  inJica- 
tiona  of  foreign  traffic  in  its  harbour,  would  convey.  Il 
lies  at  the  heud  of  the  gulf,  nnd  at  the  mouth  of  a  broad 
and  beautiful  valley,  watered  by  the  River  Hermes,  itw 
southern  end  resting  on  the  mountain,  as  an  oriental  beauty, 
reclining  after  the  bath,  lifts  Iier  head  on  the  pillows  of  her 
divan.  Its  aspect  is  that  of  naajestic  repose ;  the  simple  and 
compact  array  of  its  tiled  roofs  and  white  walls,  broken 
here  and  there  by  the  light  shaft  of  a  minaret,  a  slender  cy- 
press, or  the  plumy  top  of  a  palm,  presents  no  point  suiE- 
cientiy  striking  to  call  one's  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
view.  The  city,  the  sparkling  gulf,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  horizon,  the  garden  valley  compassed  on  all  sides  by 
the  cloud-capped  oll'-shoots  of  the  Taurus  i-ange — all  are 
blended  in  one  supeib  panora  la  and  colored  by  the  blue 
and  violet  pencils  of  the  Ion  an  a  r.  Here  Asia — grand, 
though  fallen  Asia — has  mobt  sole  u  ly,  most  sublimely  im- 
pre-Bsed  the  seal  of  her  destiny. 

The  dty,  after  you  have  entered  it,  loses  this  im])ressive 
effect,  but  gives  you  an  endless  variety  of  bizarre  and  pic- 
turesque forma.  I  landed  alone,  within  an  hour  after  my 
arrival,  and  selected  one  from  the  crowd  of  shabby  drago- 
■  e  quay,  to  be  my  guide  througli  the  city.  The 
subject  of  my  choice  turned  out  to  be  a  Sjianish  Jew,  whom 
I  ignominiously  dismissed,  when  he  attempted  to  palm  oft 
an  old  synagogue  as  the  chief  mosque  of  Smyrna.  The 
t  of  the  Frank  quartnr,  which  lies  next  the  water, 
crooked,  ill  paved,  and  very  dirty.  There  is  no 
house  in  the  city  raoi'e  than  two  stories  in  height,  and  none 
of  any  pretensions   to  architectural    beauty,  though    the 
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Franks  boast  several  cool  court-yarda  with  fountains.  The 
Frank  signs  are  principally  in  Greek  and  Italian,  but  the 
porters,  donkey-drivers,  and  boatmen,  who  beset  yon  on 
landing,  are  full  of  English  and  Spanish  phrases. 

Nearly  every  man  one  meets  here  is  a  stndy.  The  very 
boatmen  who  came  to  take  us  ashore,  with  their  red  bags 
for  pantaloons,  brawny  brown  arms,  and  weather-beaten  tar- 
booshes, were  picturesque.  Then,  as  I  first  touched  Asian 
soil,  I  jostled  against  a  group  of  shawl^irt  mountaineers, 
armed  with  hea^■y  sabres,  and  turiung  down  the  first  street, 
I  met  a  string  of  camels,  ladea  with  water-skins.  In  the 
crowd  that  followed  them  I  recognised  Arabs,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, and  Egyptians,  besides  the  different  varieties  of 
Turks  and  Fi-anks.  Tall  Mussulmans  stood  io  the  entrances 
of  the  eourtyards,  beside  baskets  of  transparent  pink,  green, 
and  purple  grapes ;  portei-s,  with  small  board-yarda  and 
brick-kilns  strapped  on  their  backs,  steered  their  blind  way 
through  tbo  crooked  alleys ;  a  company  of  Turkish  women, 
mafiked  and  muffled  in  loose  robes,  stared  in  the  faces  of 
the  Franks,  and  the  long-drawn  "gitard-'i-a  !  "  (take  care ! ) 
of  the  donkeymen,  sounding  e\'ery  instant  behind  mu- 
obhged  rae  to  take  the  wall  and  suspend  my  observations. 
The  streets  are  so  narrow  that  the  projecting  eavea  of  the 
houses  touch  in  many  places,  and  a  laden  donkey  almost 
blocks  the  passage. 

My  Jewish  guide  a«t  off  on  a  quick  trot  and  soon 
brought  me  to  the  entrance  of  the  bazaars.  The  Smyraiote 
bsiaaars,  I  should  hero  state,  are  merely  streets  of  one  story 
shops,  covered  with  a  loose  roofing  of  boards,  which  makes 
them  very  cool  and  agreeable  during  liie  hot  mid-day  hours. 


being  niD  vr«T  In  »  iwml  taxM^xd  4ow«  br  a  AotA^  or 
yiiooliod  ju  lint  lM«d  bjr  s  posaetbolati^  boandfile.  1W 
tirat  IwsHttf  I  eaUnsd  m  nuMt};  oempied  W  Ae  Fii^lii, 
wHki  luM'«  « lar£«  diifla}-  of  pristed  oottoa  gooda.  I  wmsSied 
iw  tiiiw-  OQ  tbe  t«4-«a|5ied  luSsn  aad  Gnct  AoptiMya^ 
^itt  liaflt4M»e4  oa  to  die  Toriudi  qnaiter,  wliac  the  oln 
ilitj'ai'aiv«  otcMfaaBtA,  recfininie  on  tbw  carpets,  searody  pot 
iuli4«  ■(A'*  norftw  i»o«li'[rfeoe«  of  tlieir  chibouks,  to  reply  to 
»  itiuiUwiM',  flw«  tt»e  phuih  of  wat*r  from  the  public  foon* 
liAue  «i^uu4c  eool  and  grateful,  and  the  air  b  imprc^^nated 
M-inli  iJlm'  8ulud«  and  il<'\'n^te  sroma  of  i^pices.  At  the  oor- 
Utuw  Mi.wud  tiM  ytmivr*  ot  slierbet,  and  near  them  the  $m<Jce 
M«cw4«  fr^ot  puis  of  «iinmering  Idba))}  and  rarions  other 
TuHlitk  4idkt»,  arbieh  I  was  content  n-ith  beholding.  The 
fiA  l^tma  of  tbe  mIIu  of  Bronsa,  the  Fertdan  scar&,  and 
thu  fg'MifO  frinj^es  and  embroidered  work  di^Iayed  in  the 
riyif/t  lit  lite  Turkiiib  and  Persian  merchant^  was  a  mnch 
Itow  jfirj^ua  ttlglit  to  me  than  tliat  of  the  lazr  ovFners,  with 
(lu.4r  lartf'i  bliu^k  eyeit,  half  closed  in  beatific  dreams,  over 
lli«  bublilbig  nargbileh.  In  the  Persian  qnarter,  I  saw 
urwtiA  l>i*»utifMl  I'hiMirn,  hut  one  boy  whose  fiice  was  that 
of  WJ  aiigel.  Rapb.ier»  cherubs,  in  his  Madonna  di  San 
Wiatfl,  ai'if  Ims  divine  in  tijeir  loveUness.  If  the  children  of 
iJu-  VhiAuva  Parailise  aro  thns  beautifal,  I  know  no  artist 
»-lw  »''>u!d  not  willjugly  go  there. 

i  tiiiM)  vUJted  the  elave  bazaar,  which  is  in  the  Turkish 
l^ait  (X  ibe  «)ty.  Tlie  iu-opors  at  first  objected  to  my  en- 
Vmum,  \>*A  %  Wnall  baokiihiJOHh  removed  their  scraplea.     I 
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was  Bshered  into  a  couil-yard,  around  whiuli  about  twenty 
Nubians  lay  grouped  in  the  sun — small,  thicfc-lipped,  flat- 
beaded  creatures,  whose  fiices  exhibited  a  aoit  of  passive 
good-humor,  but  not  the  slightest  sign  of  intelligence. 
They  are  the  lowest  and  cheapest  kind  of  slaves,  bringing 
from  $50  to  $150  each,  aud  are  purchased  by  the  Turks  for 
house-servants.  The  keeper  aasui'ed  m.e  that  he  would  buy 
provisiona  for  thera  with  the  backsheesh,  but  I  have  no  idea 
that  he  kept  his  word. 

After  dismissing  my  guide,  I  took  my  bearings  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  and  plunged  into  the  Turkish  quarter, 
seeking  a  way  to  the  bunal-ground.  The  further  I  went 
irom  the  bazaars,  the  more  quiet  grew  the  streets,  and  very 
soon  I  Baw  no  more  Frank  dresses.  A  masked  Turkish 
lady  who  passed,  looked  at  me  steadily  with  two  of  the 
most  auperb  eyes  I  ever  saw,  but  the  nest  that  came  drew 
her  mantle  over  her  head  and  crouched  close  to  the  oppo- 
site wall,  ao  that  the  unclean  Frank  might  not  even  brush 
her  garments.  As  the  streets  began  to  ascend  the  hill,  I 
was  at  a  loss  which  to  take,  but  climbed  the  stones  at  ran- 
dom, till  I  reached  a  fountain.  A  number  of  childi-en  who 
were  gathered  around  it,  made  signs  that  I  should  return, 
and  cried  out  "chkalchf  chJtatch!" — which  I  took  to  be 
the  Turkish  ior  "  dogs  !  "  since  I  had  not  gone  a  dozen  steps 
further  before  a  whole  pack  of  those  animals  set  upon  me 
and  forced  me  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  I  reached  the  grove 
of  cypi-eaaca  without  fuither  adventure,  and  sat  down  to 
refit  on  a  broken  pillar,  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Ancient 
Smyrna  to  be  the  headstone  of  a  Turk.  The  Turks,  unlike 
the  Christians,  never  bury  one  generation  in  the  ashes  of 
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.V.U  Aniliii*  k'ttt'i's  nii 
,   -*  I  uMv  vain  and  n«]i- 
\";.:i.h  tlio  Ii<»arv  i*v- 
■.  :.:;iiii-s. 
\   .i:::   Pagns  lo  tlie  ruins 
\  w.iv  nianv  iVai^monts 
-     .   .    jrit^ways,  wliidi,  with 
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.    .  \  xxitli  the  same  pas- 

.    .    /u'    orest  of  ]\rount 
.  ^  .  '.'  :ho  ^Feles,  on  its 
.  \-   rvvIiniT  l)hiins  tliat 
.  .  .«;'  Sitivrna  and  its  <xar- 
»    .,  u:::u'led  me  still  more. 
..    .I'.v"  battered  wall  of  the 
..     ;\  .'\e^  iVom  the  sublime 
.   \\i.\:    I   ran  the  risk  of 
X   ^  •  ^^a  are  rather  sliv  of 
'.   :;^'M  deseended  the 
;\  eviie  resort  of  the 
\.  ,x    re  erowded  with 
• ,  e  I  ho  perfume  of 
.  *.ix-  ;».vA^  JUid  acacia^. 
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The  night  of  our  departure  fi-om  Smyrna  we  saw  Mity- 
lene,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  and  Seio,  by  moonlight.  I  saw 
little  except  the  iiJuminated  outline  of  Scio,  hut  that  alone 
was  beautiful.  When  I  arose  at  sunrise,  the  rock  of  Patmoa 
was  just  vanishing  in  the  rear,  and  the  blue  clif&  of  Cos 
appeared  in  front.  The  home  of  Apelles  is  rocky  and  bai- 
reo,  and  I  could  distinguish  little  sign  of  habitation  on  ila 
western  coast.  But  this  island,  like  the  other  Sporades  be- 
tween which  we  siuleil,  presents  such  an  unfailing  harmony 
in  their  forms,  the  sunshine  lies  so  warm  and  rosy  along 
their  sides,  the  shadows  of  their  peaks  ai'e  so  deeply  violet 
in  their  hue,  and  the  aea  and  sky  which  hold  them  in  their 
embrace,  are  so  pure  and  brilliant,  that  we  forget  their  past 
glory  and  their  present  desolation.  Rhodes  and  Karpathoa 
were  the  last  we  saw;  they  formed  the  portal  of  our  high- 
way to  Egypt,  and  they  lingered  for  hours  on  the  horizon, 
aa  if  to  call  us  back  to  tbe  Grecian  Isles. 


..  r.lNGIAX  FOREST. 


^  .    Ni.l  in  Constantinople 
.  .;  .^f  \\  hose  name  I  am 
.^  .^  \  i>itiHl  tlie  ThUrin- 
^  .  N  >  v.ts,  anil  sequences, 
v'v  :;int   portion  of  my 
.  .V    N:x»ps.     He  is  conse- 
•.■  knows,  or  has  ever 
...  s'/  \our  lite  until  vou 
•v,    ^'^J^    upon  the  track 
.   .V,  xkV.'.vli  throws  the  ear 
•■..  .-.rail  than  you  had 
ilino-,  how  absurd, 
.,     .  .  x^st  accident   (yet 
»  »  V'  .ivvidontal  ?)  fre- 
,^      which  lie  might 
«^     u»  have  seen  an 
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ingciiioHS  genealogy  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  wag 
traced  backjStepbfBtcpjto  a  quarrel  about  apig.  Zscbokko 
has  written  a  curious  double  story  based  upon  this  singular 
succession  of  causes,  in  which  a  poor  boy,  by  throwing 
dowii  a  dough-trough,  attains  wealth  and  rank ;  while  a 
nobleman  of  talent  and  character  is  reduced  to  disgrace  and 
beggary,  by  spilling  a  bottle  of  ink. 

But  you  ask,  how  is  the  Prussian  Consul  at  Constantino- 
ple responsible  for  my  visit  to  the  Thttringian  Forest?  In 
this  way.  A  German  traveller  reached  Constantinople  in 
October,  1851,  on  his  way  to  Greece  and  Palestine.  Having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Prussian  Consul  there,  the  lat- 
ter prevailed  upon  him,  at  the  last  moment,  to  change  his 
plans,  and  visit  Egypt  instead.  So  urgent  was  he,  that  he 
gave  the  traveller  letters  to  the  Consul  in  Smyrna,  who 
seconded  his  advice — -and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
reached  the  latter  place,  that  the  traveller  decided  to  embark 
for  Alexandria  instead  of  the  Pirajus.  The  IJoyd  steamer 
for  Egypt  was  ready  to  start,  and  among  the  last  amvals 
on  board  was  the  Gorman.  One  of  the  passengers  already 
on  board  was  an  American,  bound  for  the  White  Kile.  A 
chance  remai'k  led  to  an  acquaintance,  the  two  travelled 
together  to  the  Nubian  frontier,  and  parted  under  the  palm- 
trees  at  Assouan,  as  &iends  for  life. 

The  rest  of  the  chain  is  easily  followed.  I  promised  to 
visit  my  friend  in  his  Thtlringian  home.  In  August  of  the 
following  year  I  retm'ned  from  the  Orient  by  way  of  Italy 
and  the  Tyrol,  and  reached  Gotha  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  ten  days  to  which  I  had  limited  my 
previous  to  leaving  for   China   and  Japan,  extended 
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twenty  or  more  under  the  inflaence  of  true  German  hofl  I 
pitality,  A  part  of  the  entertainmeQt,  with  anticipatory  1 
deacriptions  of  which  my  friend  had  often  hoguiled  tba  1 
sweet  Egyptian  twilights,  was  a  journey  through  the  ThU- 
riiigian  Forest.  Tbe  season  had  heeu  cold,  and  the  antuma  t 
was  fast  waomg  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  bo  we  started  | 
in  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

Taking  the, road  to  Eisenach,  we  climbed  the  hill  of  the 
"Wartbm'g,  on  a  sunny  morning.  The  famous  old  castle, 
which  has  since  been  restored  to  its  ancient  condition,  a 
near  as  can  he  ascertained,  was  at  that  time  very  dilafa 
dated,  although  still  habitable.  It  ia  known  to  us  print&l 
pally  from  the  fact  that  Luther  was  sheltered  within  i 
walls  for  a  year,  and  there  completed  his  translation  of  the] 
Bible  ;  but  to  the  German  it  is  rich  in  liistorical  asaocia- 
tioaa.  Here  lived  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  wife  of  the  Land- 
grave Ludwig  (read  Charles  Kingsley'a  "Saint's  Tra- 
gedy"), whose  holy  charity  not  only  justified  her  in  the 
utterance  of  a  lie,  but  procured  a  miracle  to  confii'm  it. 
Sausages  and  cold  chickens  turned  to  roses  in  her  apron, 
that  her  lord  might  not  see  and  censure  her  lavish  gifts  to 
the  poor.  Here,  also,  in  1207,  occurred  the  famous  S^- 
gerh-ieff,  or  Battle  of  the  Troubadours,  in  which  the  r&- 
nowned  Minnesingers,  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingon,  Walter 
von  der  Vogelweide,  and  Wolfi-am  von  Eschenhach,  took 
pait.  Few  other  spots  in  Germany  shine  so  brightly  in 
knightly  and  ecclesiastical  story. 

Luther's  room  is  still  presei-vcd  in  its  original  bareness  ' 
and  simplicity.  A  single  window  looks  westM'ard  over  the. 
wooded  hills-  n  huge  stove  of  earthen  tiles,  a  table,  and-' 
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Bome  chairs  of  rough  oak,  are  the  only  famiture.  The 
famous  ink-blotch  on  the  waU  is  conscientiously  renewed 
every  time  the  room  ia  whitewashed.  An  original  portrait 
of  Luther,  his  autograph,  and  the  plain  suit  of  armor 
which  he  wore,  as  "Squire  George,"  are  also  preserved 
here.  The  visitors'  book  lay  open  upon  the  table  where 
he  was  wont  to'  write.  As  I  approached  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inscribing  ray  name,  the  last  entry  on  the  page 
(wiitten  only  the  day  before)  was :  "  Thomas  Cixrlyle,  in 
Luther's  room,  fuM  of  reverence."  On  visiting  the  same 
room,  two  yeai-a  ago,  I  was  confronted  by  a  stout,  fiill- 
bearded,  handsome  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  very 
much  at  home  there.  Supposing  him  to  be  an  artist,  I 
brushed  past  him  into  the  room.  He  looked  very  fixedly 
at  me ;  but  artists  have  a  way  of  examining  faces,  BO  I 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  lie  was  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Sax  e- Weimar. 

In  the  annoiy  there  is  a  small  but  very  curious  eoUeo- 
tion  of  weapons  and  coats  of  mail.  Among  them  is  that 
of  Kmiz  von  Kaufungen,  who  cariled  off  the  two  young 
princes,  progenitors  of  the  Ernestine  and  Albertino  lines 
of  the  House  of  Sasony,  The  old  walls  have  been  replaa- 
tered  and  adorned  with  frescoes  representing  the  history 
of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  famous  incidents  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Landgraves  of  ThQringia.  There  is  Hermann 
with  his  hunters,  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  charmed  with 
the  view,  and  exclaiming:  "Wait,  mountain,  and  I'll  bnild 
a  fortress  upon  you ! "  (whence  the  name  Wartburg)  ; 
there  Ludwig  walks  unarmed  against  the  escaped  lion, 
and  drives  him  back  to  his  den ;  and  there  another  Land- 
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grave,  whose  iiainu  I  have  forgotten,  proudly  cxliibitB  bis 
means  of  detenee  to  tlie  German  Emperor.  "WTien  1 
latter,  who  was  visiting  him,  remarked  that  hia  castle  v 
without  walla,  the  Laudgrave  replied :  "  I  will  show  your 
Majesty  my  walls  to-morrow."  The  next  morning,  the 
Emperor  was  arousofl  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The 
Landgrave  condncted  him  to  a  balcony,  whence  he  beheld 
the  castle  surrounded  by  a  triple  circle  of  aimed  men; 
"There,  your  Majesty  1"  said  he;  "a  living  woffi  is  the  1 
best." 

Lea^-iug  the  Wartburg,  we  wandered  down  into  the 
deep  Marienthal,  or  Glenmary,  a  picturesque  valley,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  three  narrow  della.  A  pile  of 
rocks  on  our  left  is  called  the  Maiden's  Den,  from  an  old 
tradition  that  a  princess,  for  some  misdeed,  was  shut  up 
within  them,  only  to  be  released  when  some  one  should  | 
say  "  God  bless  you  1 "  twelve  times  in  succession,  ia 
answer  to  her  sneezing.  As  she  can  only  try  the  experi- 
ment at  midnight,  it  ia  needless  to  say  that  she  is  still  con- 
fined there.  Once,  indeed,  a  belated  knight  made  the  proper 
response  to  eleven  sneezes,  but  when  the  twelfth  came, 
his  patience  gave  way,  and  he  uncouileously  exclaimed : 
"  Oh !  the  devil  take  you  I  " 

At  the  end  of  the  valley  we  entered  the  Annathal, 
which  is  a  curious  natural  split,  extending  for  more  than  a 
mile  through  the  mountains.  Formerly  it  was  the  bed  of 
an  impetuous  little  stream,  now  bridged  over  for  nearly  the 
whole  distance,  so  that  the  roar  of  waters  is  constantly 
beneath  yonr  feet  as  you  walk  between  the  twisted  walla 
of  rook.     The  foliage  of  the  forest  on  the  summit  of  the 
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diffe  completely  intercepts  the  sky ;  brilliirat  mosses  cover 
the  moist  walls,  and  ft'iiigea  of  giant  fern  spring  from  every 
crevice.  Deep,  cool,  dark,  and  redolent  of  woodland  ai'oma, 
it  resembles  a  dell  in  fairyland,  and  the  ferns  and  harebells 
were  yet  vibrating  from  the  feet  of  the  retreating  elves,  as 
we  passed  along.  Fresh  from  the  blazing  Orient,  where 
the  three  delights  of  life  are  shade,  moisture,  and  verdure, 
I  was  enchanted  with  the  successive  beauties  which  our 
semi-subterranean  path  imfoldcd. 

Emerging,  at  last,  upon  an  open  height,  we  found  an 
inn,  with  the  ambitious  name  of  the  Lofty  Sun,  where  we 
ate  fresh  mountain-trout  in  an  arbor  of  cUpped  Undens. 
Thence  a  path  of  souie  miles  over  the  hills  brought  us  to 
the  village  of  Ttuhla,  famous  through  all  Germany  for  its 
meerschaum  pipes  and  beautiful  girls.  At  the  inn  where 
we  stopped,  it  was  the  eve  of  a  wedding-day.  The  land- 
lord's daughter,  in  whom  I  found  the  reputation  of  the 
village  justified,  was  to  be  married  on  the  morrow,  and  the 
kitchen  was  full  of  rosy  damsels,  baking  and  brewing  with 
might  and  main.  The  bride — not  without  a  pretty  blush — 
brought  us  each  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  piece  of  cake,  and 
we,  of  course,  drank  to  her  wedded  happiness.  But  our 
quarters  for  the  night  lay  beyond  another  and  higlier  moun- 
tam,  and  the  dusk  was  gathering  in  the  deep  valley. 

Had  we  not  taken  a  guide,  we  should  have  lost  our  way 
in  the  forest.  Finally,  a  sparkle  a]»peared  ahead — then  a 
broad  flame,  gilding  the  white  trunks  of  the  beech-treea, 
and  brightening  the  gold  of  their  autumnal  leaves.  The 
forester  was  at  his  post,  awaiting  our  coming,  at  the  ducal 
himting    lodge    on  the    mountain.     The    costly  timber 
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crackJed  on  tlie  bonfire  he  hful  made,  and  tlic  torch  of 
our  encampment  was  seen  ty  many  a  Jiataiit  village. 
Tliere  was  a  supply  of  beer,  potatoes,  black  bread,  and  1 
sausage — true  hunter's  fere — and  our  joWsil  supper  was 
made  by  the  firelight.  We  talked  of  Egypt,  and  the 
forester  liateued,  only  repeatiag  now  and  then,  with  hearty 
emphasis:  "To  think  that  it  should  happen  so!  That  you 
two  sliould  meet,  away  in  that  savage  country,  and  here 
yon  are  by  my  tire ! "  This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  forestei',  who  was  the  last  friend  to  bid  me  farewell  at 
Hamburg,  on  my  last  return  from  Euro]>e. 

We  slept  on  a  bed  of  hay  in  the  lodge,  washed  our  faces 
in  the  cold  mountain  spring,  and  ate  our  break&st  by  a 
new  fire.  During  the  forenoon  our  route  lay  westward 
over  the  mountains  to  Altenstein,  a  summer  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Meiningen.  As  we  approached  the  castle,  the  ] 
duke  himself — a  remarkably  handsome  man,  plainly  drea 
in  a  green  frock-coat  and  black  felt  hat — passed  us  on  the 
lawn.  He  answered  our  salutations  with  a  friendly  bow. 
We  lingered  awhile  on  the  terrace,  wliich  commands  a 
lovely  view,  stretching  away  over  leagiies  of  valley-land  to 
the  mountains  of  the  Rhon.  In  fact,  the  castle  and  park 
of  Altenstein  occupy  the  whole  of  a  natural  mountaJn-ter- 
race,  lifted  high  above  the  subject  lands.  The  declivity, 
leading  down  to  the  mineral  springs  of  Liebenstein,  is 
interrupted  by  hold  and  pictw'esque  formatidiis  of  rock. 
We  visited  the  Altar,  the  Basket  of  Flowers,  the  Pulpit, 
and  various  curious  basaltic  piles,  and  finally  reaching  the 
Giant's  Harp,  threw  onrselves  down  on  the  warm  graas  to 
rest.     Here,  in  a  narrow,  perpendicular  cleft,  between  two 
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rocky  pillars,  thirty  feet  high,  wires  have  been  inserted, 
after  the  manner  of  an  ^olian  harp.  The  cleft  is  elosecl 
by  a  Bhutter,  the  opening  of  which,  when  there  is  any 
breeze,  creates  a  draft  sufficient  to  awake  the  weird,  oracti- 
lar  music. 

The  mountains  around  loomed  softly  through  golden 
vapor,  as  we  lay  upon  the  lonely  hill-side,  gazing  on  the 
vanishing  blue  of  the  landscape,  with  lazy,  receptive  minds, 
which  nothing,  it  seemed,  could  either  have  especially  dis- 
gusted or  inspired.  Presently  a  an-eet,  timorous,  penetrat- 
ing tone  grew  upon  the  air,  foiling  and  swelling  in  appeal- 
ing pulsations — then  a  chorus  of  many  notes,  so  blended 
in  one  delicate  breath  of  harmony  that  you  knew  not 
whether  they  were  sad  or  jubilant;  and  finally,  gathering 
courage,  the  full  volume  of  wandering  sound  wrapped  us 
in  its  powerful  embrace.  Tones  that  traversed  all  space, 
that  bridged  the  profoundest  chasms  of  time,  met  our  ears. 
We  IieEjrd  the  timbrel  of  Miriam,  the  shawms  and  dul- 
cimers  of  David,  the  wail  of  Jepbthah,  and  the  honeyed 
madrigals  of  Solomon — Delphic  strains  from  the  hollows 
of  Grecian  hills,  and  the  sea-lorn  songs  of  Calypso  and  tlio 
Sirens.  But  under,  or  above  all,  recurred  at  intervals  a 
sobbing  string — a  note  of  despairing  longing,  of  unutter- 
able, unsatisfied  ]»a8sion,  which  struck  along  every  shud- 
dering nerve  until  it  reached  the  deepest  cell  of  the  heart. 
"  No,  this  is  not  to  be  borne  any  longer,"  said  my  friend, 
echoing  my  own  feehng.  "Away!"  said  Jean  Paul  to 
Music;  "thou  speakest  of  that  which  I  cannot  have,  yet 
the  desire  of  which  consumes  my  life !  " 

At  Liebenstein  we  saw  the  little  grotto,  drank  the  dia- 
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agrwjable  water,  and  then  continued  our  journey  through 
the  valleja  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Thfli-iagian  Moun- 
tains. At  diiak  we  reached  tlie  inn  on  the  Inselsberg,  one 
of  the  highest  summits,  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  There, 
on  a  clear  day,  you  stand  "  ringed  with  the  azure  world." 
The  view  reaches  from  the  Brocken,  seventy  milea  in  the 
Xorth,  to  the  tops  of  the  Franconinn  niouDtalns.  Frieuda 
from  Gotha  had  come  to  meet  ns,  EUid  we  passed  the  erea- 
ing  comfortably  beside  a  cheerful  fire.  In  the  mommg  we 
walked  down  the  sunny  side  of  the  mountain  to  Friedrichs- 
roda,  a  charming  village,  which  in  summer  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  Berlincrs.  In  the  street  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Wilhelra,  one  of  the  Brothers  Grimm,  the  great  leidco- 
graphera  of  Germany. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  continued  our  journey  in  a  more 
luxurious  style,  in  my  friend's  carmge.  Following  the 
green  Alpine  dell  behind  Fried  rich  sroda,  we  mounted  to 
the  summit  ridge  of  the  mountains,  along  which  -runs  an 
ancient  road,  called  the  Rennsticg,  travei'sing  their  whole 
extent,  from  Eisenach  down  to  the  borders  of  Franoonia, 
At  the  top,  on  the  edge  of  the  fir  forest,  stands  a  beer- 
tavern,  with  this  enticing  sign  : 

"I  am  the  landlord  of  tlia  Wolf; 
Te  travellers,  corae  Ki  me] 
For  you,  llie  landlord  is  no  wolf — 
Jl  little  lamb  is  ho  I  " 

"Hol  thou  lambtin!  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing! 
bring  us  two  aeidls  of  beer  1 "  cried  out  my  friend,  "  Here, 
you  lions  in  asses'  hides,  or  asses  in  lions'  hides — which 
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is  it  ?  " — answered  the  landlord,  as  he  bronglit  the  foanung 
glasses.  I  wai-rant  the  Berlin  cockneys,  who  manage  to 
climh  hither  in  Bnmmer  (with  many  exclamations  of  "  Acli, 
Jott !  ")  get  as  good  wit  as  they  give,  and  a  little  better. 

Rain  was  brewing,  and  the  raw  clouds  now  and  then  tore 
tbeu-  skirts  in  the  tops  of  the  fira  as  we  drove  along  the 
Rennstiog.  Meadows  that  widened  aa  tbey  descended, 
shone  with  a  gleam  that  counterfeited  sunshine,  between 
the  dark  shorea  of  the  forest.  This  ia  the  characteiistic 
chai-m  of  the  Thdringian  Mountains — the  rare  and  incom- 
parable beauty  which  distingnishes  this  region  above  all 
other  portions  of  Germany — its  meadows  of  perfect  eme- 
rald, never  barren  of  blossoms,  fi-amed  in  dark,  magnifi- 
cent woods,  or  overhung  with  sheer  walls  of  rock.  It  ia 
a  character  of  landscape  which  only  the  German  language 
can  properly  desci'ibe.  Wo  have  no  such  superb  words 
in  English  as  Wiildliist  and  Waldeinsamkeil. 

Our  destination  for  the  night  was  the  SehmUcke,  a  little 
inn  kept  by  an  original  character  named  Father  Joel,  and 
the  highest  inhabited  dwelling  in  the  Thttringtan  Forest. 
Far  and  wide  through  Saxe-Coburg  and  the  neighhoiing 
Duchies  every  one  knew  Father  Joel,  and  many  of  his  witty 
sayings  will  remain  in  circulation  for  a  generation  to  come. 
We  found  the  old  man  rather  ill  and  broken :  he  died 
in  the  following  year.  "  How  goes  it,  Father  Joel  ? " 
asked  my  friend.  "Ah,"  he  replied,  "badly,  badly;  I  have 
no  appetite.  I  can  eat  nothbg  but  partridges,  and  not 
more  than  three  of  them."  No  one  could  pi'epiire  veni- 
Bon,  trout,  pheasants,  hares,  or  coffee,  like  Joel's  wife,  and 
the  wine-cellar  had  its  treasures,  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  every 
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vmtor.  llf  frienil  was  tlie  bearer  of  *  i: 
from  Mnie  of  the  members  of  th«  Miaiiilenat  CibioH,  tint 
t^7  woald  dine  at  tlie  ScAmOetx  oa  tbe  Borrow ;  bat  be 
wu  wise  raongh  not  to  mraitloa  it  imtll  onr  ovn  soj^r  bad 
been  lecEired.  We  certainly  sboold  otherwise  bare  lost 
that  marronooa  haaoch  of  veniaon,  which  stiD  lingers  in 
iDj  memorr  as  the  cealiialion  of  an  ideal  to  be  enjoyed 
only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Father  Joel's  albam  was  a  cariosity.  Poets  had  wriltm 
impromptos  for  him,  artists  dketched  hxtnsell'  and  his  boontt- 
Ihl  table,  composers  scored  down  hunting-songs  or  pathetic 
farewella,  and  philosophers  and  lawgirers  perpetrated  stiff 
pons  in  his  praise.  I  added  after  my  name,  as  I  had  doiw<  J 
at  the  Inselsberg,  "on  /Ae  way /ivm  Ctntrai  Africa  toM 
Japan,"  which  was  literally  true,  and  gave  my  antograpb 
an  especial  valne  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  old  man;  "Father 
Joel,"  said  my  friend,  "have  you  said  any  tunny  thtnga 
lately?"  "Ah!  that  is  past,"  said  he,  sadly;  "I  am  done 
with  my  fun,  and  notliing  to  sliow  for  it.  You  remember 
what  I  said  to  the  old  Dnke?"  "What  was  that?"  Tasked. 
"Well,  the  old  Highness  was  here  once — a  good-humored 
man  he  was — and,  during  dinner,  he  pestered  me  with: 
'Joel,  say  a  funny  thing — say  a  funny  thing!'  At  last,  I 
stopped  in  the  door,  as  I  was  going  out,  and  said :  'Excuse 
mc,  Ilighoess;  I'm  afraid  to  do  it.'  '^Vlly  afraid?'  ho 
asked.  '  For  fear  your  Highness  would  give  me  the  cross 
of  the  Ernestine  Order  1 '  said  I,  shutting  the  door  behind 
me."  Tlie  Duke  had  been  so  lavish  in  bestowing  the  order, 
that  it  had  come  to  be  a  cheap  honor ;  and  Father  Joel's 
remark  waa  a  horae-thrust.    It  b  said  that  his  Highness  took 
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tlio  hint,  ami  jii-ofited  by  it.  Otber  sovereigns  might  do 
the  aume  thing.  It  is  a  coiumoD  sttyiug,  in  Middle  Gei'- 
maiiy:  "Id  PmBsia  there  are  two  thiiiga  you  cannot  escape 
— death  and  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle." 

Bidding  %:eweli  to  Father  Joel — a  last  one  for  me — in 
the  morning,  we  spent  the  day  in  visiting  Elgerabui'g  and 
Ilmenau,  with  their  water-cure  and  pine-ueedle-bathitig 
establLshinents,  and,  iate  in  the  afternoon,  reached  Schwarz- 
bnrg,  on  the  Saale — one  of  the  seats  of  the  princely  line  of 
Schwarzburg-Rndolstadt.  Tlie  town  is  bnilt  on  a  low  cape 
of  the  mountains,  projecting  into  a  deep,  romautio  valley. 
Hundreds  of  deer  were  feeding  on  the  castle  meaiiows,  and 
from  the  forests  rising  beyond  sounded  the  trumpet-call 
of  the  stag.  A  short  distance  further  ui)  tlio  valley  is 
Rudolstadt — classic  with  the  memories  of  Goethe,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul 

We  had  now  reached  the  termination  of  the  range  knoHTi 
as  the  Thflnngian  Forest,  but  our  rctui-n  journey  to  Gotha, 
the  next  day,  embraced  landscapes  of  equal  beauiy  tu  those 
we  had  enjoyed.  We  descended  the  Saale  to  an  open  valley, 
called,  on  account  of  its  richness  and  lovelincRs,  the  Chiyso- 
prase,  thence  crossed  the  base  of  the  mountains  westward 
to  PaulinzeUe,  where  there  is  a  ruined  cloister  of  the  eleventh 
century  in  admirable  preseiTation,  and  sped  rapidly 
through  rain  and  darkness  over  the  rolling  plain  to  Gotha, 
which  we  reached  late  at  night.  This  was  my  first  but  not 
my  last  trip  over  and  among  those  dear  and  glorious  hills. 
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LvT  auU])tioiil,  liuril,  inattcr-of-fact  incu  (alk  as  they  may, 
llnTU  is  n  lingering  belief  in  the  jiossibility  of  occasional 
(Kitnmtiniontion  botwccii  tlie  natural  and  the  supernatural — 
tliu  viHiblu  aiiit  the  invisible  world — inherent  in  hnmao 
nature.  There  aio  not  many  persons  whose  lives  do  not 
cuiitairi  ut  loiist  some  lew  occurrences,  which  are  incapable 
of  buliig  aatisfuetoi-ily  expltuncd  by  any  Imown  laws — 
vuniurluiblo  preauutiiuonts,  coincidences,  and  sometimes  ap- 
piii-itionn,  even,  which  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
itouidont  or  clmnoo,  and  overcome  us  with  a  special  wonder. 
The  error,  however,  is  generally  on  the  side  of  credulity. 
Men  are  reluctant  to  accept  any  rational  interpretation  of 
Biich  things,  since  the  veil  which  they  believe  to  have  been 
agitated,  if  not  lifted,  is  thereby  rendered  as  still  and  im- 
ponatrable  as  before.  Tlie  remarkable  prevalence  of 
"Spiritualism,"  in  spite  of  its  disgusting  puerilities,  can 
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only  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  A  sort  of  menial  epilepsy 
— infectious,  as  well  as  congenita — receives  the  powerfiil 
aid  of  personal  egotism ;  and  the  result  is  a  tendency  to 
reject  all  explanations  which  discredit  the  supernatural 
theory.  When  the  nature  of  Mind,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  are  as  well  understood  as  those  of  Matter,  much 
that  is  now  wrapped  in  mystery  will  be  clear  and  plain. 

I  propose,  simply,  to  narrate  a  few  incidents  which  lie 
outside  the  range  of  ordinaiy  experience,  attaching  to  each 
one  my  own  interpretation.  Were  facts  of  this  character 
more  generally  noted,  we  might  the  more  readily  proceed 
to  the  deduction  of  some  general  law ;  bat  if  the  proportion 
of  men  who  really  tliiiik  for  themselves  is  small,  how  much 
smaller  is  the  number  who  are  capable  of  studyhig,  with 
introverted  vision,  the  operations  of  their  own  minds!  I 
have  found  but  one  man,  iis  yet, who  ascertained,  by  self-ex- 
periment, that  the  ecst.atic  condition  of  the  so-called  "  spiri- 
tual mediums"  may  be  gradually  developed  and  produced 
at  will.  That  lazy  state  of  dreamy  reverie,  which  is  the 
favorite  dissipation  of  certain  minds,  is  but  a  milder  form 
of  the  same  disease. 

The  first  instance  T  sh.ill  relate  cannot  strictly  be  culled 
supernatural,  since — even  if  true — it  is,  at  the  best,  biit  a 
romantic  adventure.  But,  I  think,  it  illustrates  the  possi- 
bility of  two  simiiltaneous  conditions  of  the  mind — one 
awake,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses;  the  other  still 
wandering  among  the  phantasms  of  sleep.  (Would  a  mo- 
mentary difference  in  the  action  of  the  two  lobes  of  the 
brain  explain  this?)     But  to  the  story: 

December,  1816,  I  was  travelling  on  foot  from 
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rence  to  Rome.  Chill  rain-storms  swo|)t  the  Apennines.  I 
plodded  wearily  along,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  occa^onally 
stopping  ibr  shelter  at  the  rude  inns  Irequented  by  the 
peasants.  I  think  it  was  the  fourth  day  of  my  journey, 
when  I  was  obliged,  by  the  Tiolencc  of  the  storm,  to  take 
shelter  In  a  lonely  little  tavern,  somewhere  between  Arezzo 
and  the  Lake  of  Thraaymene.  We  (I  bad  one  companion) 
wei'e  kindly  received,  and  placed  in  opposite  comers  of  the 
great,  open  fire-place,  to  dry  our  clothes  by  a  bright  blaze  of 
brushwood.  The  family  consisted  of  an  old  woman,  a 
beaiitilUI  girl  of  twenty,  and  three  children.  There  were 
also  two  men,  of  middle  age ;  bat  it  was  evident,  from  the 
converaaliou,  that  they  had  come  down  from  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains.  As  the  evening  closed  in,  and  a  dreary 
rain  beat  against  the  windows,  they  drew  nearer  the  fire; 
and  the  conversation  became  so  animated  that  I  could,  with 
difficulty,  catch  the  meaning  of  their  words.  While  wo 
were  taking  our  scanty  Bni>per  of  eggs,  maccaroni,  and 
ivine,  at  a  table  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  kitchen,  I  re- 
marked that  their  conversation  was  carried  on  in  whispers, 
of  which  I  could  only  detect  the  woi-ds  "  robbers"  and  "to- 
night" frequently  repealed. 

I  paid  no  particular  attention  to  tliis  circumstance,  but 
conversed  with  the  ijimily  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  far  as  my 
limited  Italian  would  go.  The  girl  had  one  of  those  sweet 
Madonna  faces — only  with  an  expression  of  more  passion 
and  less  purity— which  are  not  unusual  in  Italy.  Her  man- 
ner towards  ns  was  marked  by  a  cheerful  friendliness ;  but 
were  silent  and  uncommunicative.  We  went  early 
to  bed,  being  sorely  fatigued.     There  was  but  one  bed- 
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rootii^a  l.irge  loft  over  the  kitchen— in  which  were  two  or 
three  coarse  couches.  One  of  theae  was  given  to  as  twain 
— ^the  old  woman  occupying  another,  and  the  men  a  third. 
Ours  stood  alone  in  one  end  of  the  loft,  opposite  the  land- 
iny^which  was  covered  by  a  hatch — and  I  took  the  outer 
side  of  the  bed,  with  my  face  towards  the  staircase.  Over 
the  landing  waa  a  single  window,  in  the  gable  end  of  the 
hut,  admitting  a  little  light  from  the  sky. 

1  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  which  was  not  broken  when 
the  old  woman  and  the  two  men  crept  to  their  beds.  My 
companion,  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  was  as  iasensible  as  a 
log.  Towards  midnight,  however,  I  suddenly  awoke.  The 
clouds  were  thinner,  and  the  moon,  behind  them,  shed 
light  enough  to  enable  me  to  distinguish,  though  dimly,  tlie 
objects  in  the  room,  Tlie  sleepers  all  breathed  heavily  and 
regularly ;  and  I  was  about  giving  myself  up  to  slumber 
again,  when  I  heard  voices  in  the  kitchen  below.  Presently 
the  door  leading  to  the  staircase  was  opened,  and  cautious 
feet  commenced  ascending  the  steps.  As  the  hatch  waa 
lifted,  and  the  forms  appeared,  drawn  in  black  outline 
agiunst  the  window,  I  recognised  the  young  ^1,  accomji* 
nied  by  a  man  whom  I  had  not  seen  before.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  while  tlje  latter  appeared  to  be  looking 
around  the  loft,  and  then  I  heard  the  words:  "Which  are 
they?"  "There  I"  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  tone;  "but  are 
they  really  coming?"  A  whispered  consultation  ensued, 
of  which  I  could  only  distinguish  that  her  tones  had  a 
character  of  persuasion  or  entreaty.  At  last  the  man  said: 
"They  will  he  here  soon;  but  I  will  leave  the  sign,"  or 
Bomething  to  the  same  eflet-t — for  I  cannot  remember  iiis 
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precise  words.     He  theo  approiiched  our  bed  on  tip-toe.     I 

closed  my  eyes,  and  couDterfeited  sleep ;  but  I  felt  tbe  light 
movcmeut  of  a.  hand  about  the  Lead  of  ttie  bed — and  once 
the  tips  of  fingers  touched  my  neck.  The  two  then  with- 
drew noiselessly  to  the  kitchen. 

I  felt  no  fear — but  an  intense  curio«ty  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this.  It  was  too  dark  to  discover  what  was 
the  sign  referred  to ;  and  in  half  an  hour  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it,  for  I  was  sound  asleep.  Ailer  two  hours,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  I  was  a  second  time  awakened  by  footsteps 
on  the  stairs.  The  first  mysterious  visit  immediately  recur- 
red to  my  mind,  and  I  waited,  in  gi'eat  anxiety,  for  fiirther 
developments.  The  hatch  was  raised,  as  before ;  but  thia 
time  tliere  were  two  men,  neither  of  wliom  appeared  to  be 
the  former  visitor.  One  of  them  carried  a  small  lantern, 
wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  so  as  almost  completely  to  muf- 
fle the  light.  When  they  turned  towards  the  bed,  I  closed 
my  eyes,  and  imitated  the  respiration  of  sleep,  lest  I  shonld 
be  caught  watching.  I  believe,  however,  that  my  heart 
beat  a  little  faster  than  usual,  I  heard  stealthy  footsteps, 
inaudible  wliispers,  and  then  a  low  exclamation :  "Sere  is 
the  sign  t "  The  two  came  to  the  bead  of  my  bed,  and 
apparently  made  a  o.iutious  examination ;  a  few  more 
whispers  followed,  and  they  retreated  down  stairs.  After 
they  were  gone,  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  asked  myself:  — "la 
all  this  real?"  A  few  mu£3ed  sounds  came  up  from  the 
kitchen,  and  then  all  was  still.  There  was  the  window, 
with  its  square  of  dim,  stormy  sky  ;  there  were  the  bods, 
barely  visible  in  the  gloom  ;  and  my  companion  still  snored, 
with  his  face  to  the  wall.     I  cogitated  long  upon  this  singu- 
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lar  adventure;  but  the  knowledge  that  if  there  had  really 
been  any  danger  to  our  lives  or  scauty  property,  it  was  now 
over,  quieted  my  appreliensions — and  I  finally  slept  again. 

W  lien  we  arose  at  daybreak,  according  to  our  custom,  I 
naturally  examined  the  bed  for  some  trace  of  the  visit ;  but 
in  the  indistinct  hght,  I  detected  nothing.  The  girl  was  as 
calm  and  cheerful  as  ever;  and  though  I  watched  her 
sharply,  I  found  in  her  manner  no  juatifioation  of  my 
suspicions.  We  paid  our  hght  bill,  and  took  to  the  road 
agiun,  accompanied  by  friendly  "  huon  vlaggio»"  from  all. 
Kot  til!  then  did  I  relate  to  my  companion  the  incidents  of 
the  night.  He  had  travelled  on  the  "  through  train"  of 
Sleep,  without  change  of  cars,  and,  of  course,  had  seen  and' 
heard  nothing.  The  circumstances  were  so  curious  and 
inexplicable,  as  to  shake  a  little  my  own  faith  in  their  real- 
ity. The  impression  was  that  of  actual  fact — every  feature 
distinct  and  tangible.  The  figures,  the  voices,  the  conver- 
sation in  Italian — which  I  then  knew  hut  imperfectly — were 
real ;  and  yet  the  whole  occnrrcnce  was  as  improbable  as 
the  wildest  adventure  of  a  dream. 

I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  thing  was 
one  of  those  rare  pranks  which  the  mind  sometimes  plays 
on  that  border  realm  between  sleeping  and  waking,  when  a 
second  of  time  frequently  contains  the  impressions  of  years : 
in  other  words,  that  I  was  really  awake  with  the  eyes,  and 
saw  the  loft  in  which  I  lay ;  while  the  mind,  excited  by  the 
fragmentary  words  we  had  heard  at  snpper,  created  the 
rest.  In  this  case,  the  only  thing  remarkable  aboat  the 
story  would  be  the  coherence  between  the  two  visits;  but 
this  coherence,  again,  would  be  less  sinijiilar  in  the  interme- 
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diate  state  referred  to,  than  in  the  dreams  of  a  perfect 
sleep.  It  is  possible  that  the  incident  was  real:  many 
persons  would  have  accepted  it  as  being  so  ;  but  I  did  not 
feel  sure  enough  of  its  reality  to  include  it  in  my  narrative 
of  travel.  It  is  certainly  more  valuable  as  an  illustration  of 
the  singular  force  and  vividness  which  mental  impressions 
attain,  when  the  senses  are  in  conscious  operation,  than  as 
a  piece  of  actual  experience. 

An  undoubted  instance  of  the  same  kind  happened  to 
me,  while  in  California,  in  Xovember,  1849.  Starting  from 
Sacramento,  on  horseback,  for  a  jouniey  to  the  Mokelumne 
and  tl\f  American  Fork,  I  was  detained  three  days  at  a 
lonely  ranche  near  the  Cosnmne  River,  by  a  violent  storm 
of  rain.  On  the  fourth  morning,  the  clouds  broke  away. 
I  saddled,  swam  the  river,  and  took  a  faint  trail  leading 
over  the  plains,  intending  to  make  Hick's  Ranche,  twenty- 
four  miles  distant,  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Yery  soon,  however,  I  lost  the  trail,  w^hich  had 
been  completely  washed  out  by  the  rain.  Riding  at  hazard 
towards  the  mountains,  a  sudden  blind  instinct — which  I 
never  felt  before,  and  cannot  intelligibly  describe — told  me 
to  strike  a  bee-line  in  a  certain  direction.  I  thereupon  took 
my  beanngs  by  the  distant  snowy  peaks,  and  rode  slowly 
on,  my  mare  sinking  to  her  knees  at  every  step  in  the  loose, 
saturated  soil.  It  was  during  this  ride  that  I  came  upon 
four  grizzly  bears,  eating  acorns  in  a  little  grove  of  oaks. 
Our  interview  was  like  that  of  two  Englishmen  in  the 
desert :  a  momentary  pause — a  long  stare — and  each  hurries 
to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  other.  To  be  candid,  I  did  not 
desire  an  introduction. 
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I  mado  such  slow  progress,  that  night  came  on  as  I  was 
entering  the  foot-Iiilla,  I  Lad  kept  my  bee-line  faithfully  all 
day,  and  when  I  halted  at  dusk,  in  a  little  woodecl  dull, 
blazed  two  trees,  so  that  I  might  resume  the  same  direction 
in  the  morning.  Giving  my  mare  the  length  of  her  lasso, 
that  she  might  crop  the  shrubs — as  there  was  no  gi'ass  to 
be  had — I  built  up  a  large  bonfire  of  dead  limbs,  and  sat 
down  beside  it  on  a  fallen  tree.  There  was  no  moon,  but 
the  stare  twintled  clearly  through  the  bare  branches  over- 
head. I  had  depended  on  reaching  the  ranche,  and  was 
therefore  without  provisions.  My  snpper  consisted  of  a 
cigar  and  some  rain-water,  which  had  gathered  in  a  hollow. 
What  a  comfort  there  is  in  a  fire !  I  might  give  a  thi-illing 
picture  of  my  sensations — lost,  alone,  and  ^mishing— -which 
my  pecunious  reader  would  shudder  at,  behind  his  lobater- 
salad.  But  it  would  not  be  true.  I  fe!t  as  cozy  and  com- 
fortable as  if  before  my  own  wide  fire-place  in  the  oaten 
chamber,  and  the  starry  silence  of  the  night  filled  my  heart 
with  a  soothing  sense  of  happiness  and  peace. 

Taking  the  saddle  for  a  pillow,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my 
blanket,  and  lay  down,  with  my  back  to  the  field  and  my 
feet  to  the  fire.  But  my  slumbers  were  short  and  fitful. 
The  neighborhood  was  famous  for  bears,  and  I  was  appre- 
hensive that  my  mare  would  take  fright,  get  loose,  and 
forsake  me.  So  I  lay  awake  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  watch- 
ing the  eulniination  of  the  stai-a  on  the  meridian  line  of  a 
slender  twig  over  my  head.  It  was,  perhaps,  an  hour  j>ast 
midnight,  when,  as  I  thus  lay  with  open  eyes,  gazing  into 
the  eternal  beauty  of  Night,  I  became  conscious  of  a  deep, 
murmuring  sound,  like  that  of  a  rising  wind.     I  looked  at 
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the  treoB  ;  every  branch  was  unmoved — yet  the  Bound 
inereoaei],  iititil  the  air  of  the  lonely  dell  seemed  to  vibrate 
with  itH  burden.  A  strange  feeling  of  awe  and  expectancy 
took  posseBsion  of  me.  Not  a  dead  leaf  utirred  on  the 
boughs ;  while  the  mighty  sound — a  solemn  ehoral,  aung  by 
ten  thoniiand  voices — swept  down  from  the  hills,  and  rolled 
away  like  retreating  thunder  over  the  plain.  It  was  no 
loiif,       h  oi    he  wind.     As  in  the  wandering  prelude 

of  an  o  an  m  I  dy,  note  trod  npon  note  with  slow,  majes- 
tic f  p  un  1  hey  gathered  to  a  theme,  and  then  came 
the  la,       nul  aneously   chanted  by  an   immeaaiirabte 

hos  —  V  ant  -rrestriw .'"  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
tremendous  aoimd,  which  seemed  to  sweep  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  in  powerful  waves,  without  echo  or  reverbe- 
ration. 

Suddenly,  far  overbead,  in  the  depths  of  the  sky,  rang  a 
single,  clear,  piercing  voice,  of  unnatural  aweetnesa.  Be- 
yond tlie  reach  of  human  organs,  or  any  earthly  instrument, 
its  keen  aito  pierced  the  firmament  like  a  straight  white 
line  of  electric  fire.  As  it  sliot  downwards,  gathering  in 
force,  the  vast  terrestrial  chorus  gradually  dispersed  iuto 
silence,  and  only  that  one  unearthly  sound  remained.  It 
vibrated  slowly  into  the  fragment  of  a  melody,  unlike  any 
which  had  ever  reached  my  ears — a  long,  undulating  cry  of 
victory  and  of  joy ;  while  the  words  "  Vivat  ccelimi  /"  were 
repeated  more  and  more  faintly,  as  the  voice  slowly  with- 
drew, like  a  fading  beam  of  sunset,  into  the  abysses  of  the 
stars.     Then  all  was  silent  in  the  dell,  as  before. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  impression  produced  by 
this  wonderfni  visitation.     I  slept  no  more  that  night;  and 
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for  days  afterwards,  the  piercing  sweetness  of  that  skyey 
voice  rang  through  luy  brain.  Walkiog  iu  Broadway, 
years  later,  the  memory  of  it  has  flashed  across  my  mind, 
as  sharp  and  sudden  as  a  sti'eaic  of  lightning ;  and  if  it  now 
returns  more  faintly  and  less  frequently  than  before,  ita 
weird  and  supernatural  character  remains  the  same.  Yet, 
to  my  mind,  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  I  was  undeoi- 
ahly  awake  at  the  time,  and  could  recall  neither  fact,  reflec- 
tion, nor  fancy  of  a  nature  to  suggest  the  soands ;  but  I 
was  fatigued,  famished,  alone  in  the  wilderness,  awed  by  the 
solemnity  and  silence  of  the  nigfit — perhaps  even  more  than 
I  suspected— and  my  excilud  imagination,  acting  involunta- 
rily and  unconsciously  to  myself,  produced  the  illusion.  I 
have  often  observed  that  complete  repose  of  the  body,  aftur 
great  fatigue,  is  accompanied — when  continued  to  a  certain 
time — with  a  corresponding  repose  of  volition,  a  passive 
condition  of  the  mind,  highly  favorable  to  the  independent 
action  of  the  imagination.  Then,  if  ever,  are  we  in  a  fit 
state  to  hear 

"  The  airf  toQgtiea  that  sjUable  men's  munes 
On  aands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wfldernBssea." 


The  dream  is  none  the  less  a  wonder.  How  does  one 
faculty  of  the  brain  act,  so  far  beyond  our  conscioas  know- 
ledge, as  to  astound  us  with  the  most  unexpected  images? 
Why  should  it  speak  in  the  Latin  tongue?  How  did  it 
compose  music — which  would  be  as  impossible  for  me  aa 
to  write  a  Sanscrit  poem? 

There  ia  another  interesting  fact  connected  with  tbia 
adventore.     When   daybreak   came,  I  saddled  my  mare; 
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and,  with  the  aid  of  tlif  bluzcd  trees,  resumed  the  beoIiDQ 
ol'  tlie  previous  day.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  follow  it, 
up  and  down  tlio  precipitous  bills;  but  I  bad  not  proceeded 
an  bour  before  my  course  was  blocked  by  tbe  very  rancbe 
to  which  I  was  bound !  A  blind  animal  instinct  had  guided 
me  for  twenty  miles,  over  hill  and  plain,  and  hit  the  target 
exactly  in  the  centre. 

One  more  incident,  of  a  more  decided  character,  closes 
the  list  of  my  espeiicnces.  During  my  last  visit  to  London, 
I  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  two  or  three  days  with  a 
banker,  who  oecupiea  a  fine  estate  on  the  Thames,  near 
"Windsor.  The  house — which  was  a  palace  in  its  extent  and 
the  character  of  its  appointments— was  built  by  a  former 
Earl  of  T ,  who  ruined  himself  in  erecting  it.  Gar- 
dens, gr.iperies,  and  a  noble  park,  stretching  along  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  completed  the  attractions  of  one  of  the  love- 
liest places  in  England.  When  the  hour  for  rest  arrived,  I 
was  condncted  to  a  chamber  looking  towards  the  towered 
entrance,  and  a  group  of  magnificent  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
on  the  lawn.  The  night  was  misty  and  moonless — so  that, 
after  I  had  extinguished  the  candle,  the  room  remained  in 
almost  complete  darkness. 

It  was  midnight  when  I  went  to  bed ;  and  I  had  slept,  I 
suppose,  until  somewhere  between  two  and  three,  when  I 
suddenly  awoke,  and  to  my  surprise,  found  that  my  candle 
was  still  burning.  My  first  idea  was,  that  I  had  forgotten 
to  extinguish  it.  Closing  my  eyes,  while  revolving  this 
question  in  my  mind,  I  opened  them  again  upon  a  room 
darkened  as  "before.  Through  the  uncui'tained  window,  I 
saw  the  dim  tops  of  tbe  cedars  rising  against  tbe  niiaty 
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Kovemljer  sky.  At  the  Hfime  instant,  I  detected  a  slight 
noise  at  the  door — a.9  if  aome  one  waa  cautiously  trying  to 
enter.  But  as  the  key  was  turned,  the  attempt  was  in  vain ; 
and  I  presently  heard  the  same  noise  at  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  dressing-room.  Listening  intently,  I  hecanie 
aware  of  a  slight  creak  at  the  door  of  coram  unieati on 
between  the  two  rooms.  This  waa  followed,  not  hy  a  foot- 
step, but  by  the  hushed,  rustlilig  sound  of  a  long  dress 
trailing  upon  the  floor.  The  sound  mar,?hed  slowly  across 
the  room,  and  approached  the  bedside,  where  it  stopped. 
Then  the  gentlest  touch — as,  indeed,  of  airy  fingers — drew 
the  bed-eiothes  straight,  and  tucked  the  ends  of  the  cover- 
lids and  sheets  into  the  space  between  the  mattress  and 
bedstead.  Meanwhile,  I  lay  perfectly  slill,  in  a  passive 
state  of  surprise  and  wonder. 

When,  however,  the  gentle  ministry  ceased,  and  I  again 
caught  the  rustle  of  the  trailing  dress  on  the  carpet,  I  sprang 
bolt  upright  in  bed,  and  peered  into  the  gloom,  in  hope  of 
seeing  the  figure.  But  the  room  was  a  gulf  of  dai-kness, 
eicept  the  bit  of  window  not  covered  by  the  cedars  ;  and 
by  this  time  the  rustle  had  reached  the  dressing-room  door. 
In  a  few  seconds  more,  it  Lad  p.issed  away  completely ;  and, 
after  eKhausting  myself  in  speculations  as  to  the  character 
of  the  visit,  I  slept.  On  mentioning  the  incident  at  break- 
fast, I  found  that  none  of  the  guests  had  been  disturbed ; 
'  nor  could  I  learn  that  anj"tliing  of  the  kind  had  previously 
happened  in  the  house,  although  one  gentleman  affirmed 
that   the   old  raanstoi],  which  was  pulled  down  by  Lord 

T before  buildhig  the  present  one,  had  the  reputa 

tion  of  being  haunted. 
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Two  different  explanations  occurred  to  me.  Either  the 
imaginative  part  of  the  brain  was  dreaming,  while  the 
senses  were  awake — as  in  the  former  cases— or  the  incident 
was  real,  and  the  mysterious  visitor  was  a  somnambulist — 
possibly  a  housekeeper  or  a  chambermaid,  imconsciously 
repeating  her  rounds  to  see  that  everything  was  in  order. 
The  vision  of  the  lighted  candle  must  have  been  an  illusion 
— an  instantaneous  dream — suggested  by  that  electric  spark 
of  light  which  is  sometimes  struck  from  the  eyes  on  open* 
ing  them  suddenly. 

In  all  these  experiences,  notwithstanding  the  liveliness 
and  permanence  of  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind, 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  of  a 
supernatural  character.  So  long  as  the  visible  world,  and 
the  constitution  of  our  mortal  nature,  furnishes  us  with  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  such  phenomena,  why  should  we 
lay  bold  upon  the  invisible  and  the  immortal  ? 


XIV. 

MORE  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 


Thbhe  18  a  class  of  mental  phenomena,  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  alluded,  of  a  character  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
supernatural  than  those  described  in  the  last  chapter.  In 
certain  conditions  of  the  body,  the  mind  seems  to  become 
possessed  of  a  new  and  unsnspected  power,  iodependent  of 
Tolltion — elusive  and  unmanageable  as  the  plot  of  a  dream 
to  which  we  fain  would  give  an  agreeable  solution,  yet  are 
helplessly  carried  on  through  a  series  of  accumulated  diffi- 
culties. Perhaps  the  term  "natural  clairvoyance"  will 
best  describe  this  power  ;  since  the  eye  of  the  mind  looks 
straight  throngh  all  material  hindrances,  and  not  only 
pevceivea  that  which  is  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  bodily 
eye,  but  foresees  what  has  not  yet  come  to  pass. 

The  credulous  will,  no  doubt,  reject  the  rational  inter- 
pretation I  have  given  to  the  experiences  already  described ; 
and  the  sceptical,  I  presume,  will  be  as  ready  to  deny  the 
7* 
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existence  of  any  snch  fiwulty  as-  I  now  assume.  Yot  this 
faculty  exists — abnormal,  peiliaps,  yet  not  supernatural — I 
am  fully  convinceil.  Many  persona  live  out  tlieir  allotted 
term  of  years,  ■without  ever  esperioncing  its  opei'ation 
otbera  are  bo  rarely  aud  so  dimly  eoiisciotiB  of  it,  that  tliey 
class  it  among  the  ordinary  delusions  produced  by  fear, 
anxiety,  or  excitement  of  any  kind ;  while  a  few  receive 
8iioh  distinct  and  palpable  evidences,  that  they  are  forced  to 
admit  the  insufficiency  of  all  other  explanations.  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  recofpiiaing  this  half-acknowledged  faculty. 
When  we  understand  the  awful  capacity  of  the  mind  to 
receive  impressions — every  word  of  the  thousands  we  hear 
during  the  day,  every  form  of  the  million  objects  we 
behold,  though  forgotten  as  soon  as  heard  and  seen,  b^ng 
indelibly  stamped  upon  tablets  which  are  stored  away  in 
somo  chamber  of  the  brain,  whereto  we  have  no  key — 
when  we  ponder  upon  this  fact,  with  its  infinite  suggestions, 
we  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  those  operations  of  the  mtnd 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  are  far  from  being  the  full 
measure  of  its  powers. 

But  an  ounce  of  illnstration  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
theory.  Let  me  relate  a  few  instances,  taken  from  my  own 
personal  experience,  and  that  of  some  of  my  friends.  The 
bee-like  instinct  of  direction,  referred  to  in  the  previous 
chapter,  is  not  unusual  among  men  accustomed  to  the  wild 
life  of  the  woods  and  mountains.  More  than  one  of  my 
Kocky-Mountain  acquaintances  possess  it  in  an  eminent 
degree.  A  noted  explorer,  whose  blanket  I  Iiave  oilen 
shared  as  we  slept  under  the  stars,  assured  mn  that  frequent- 
ly, while  threadmg  the  interlocking  folds  of  a  mountain- 
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puss,  he  Tias  had  a  sudden  vMon  of  the  landscape  beyond, 
even  to  its  minutest  details.  The  same  thing  once  occuiTed 
to  me  in  Mexico,  between  Teplc  and  Guadalajara.  He  has, 
also,  after  searching  all  day  for  grass  and  water  for  hia 
animals,  in  an  unexplored  wilderness,  been  seized  with  a 
blind  instinct,  which  led  him,  against  all  reason,  to  the  only 
spot  where  they  were  to  be  iiiund. 

During  a  visit  to  Boston,  four  or  five  yeai-s  ago,  I  accepted 
an  invitation  to  take  tea  with  a  distinguished  authoi".  A 
gentleman  who  had  often  visited  him,  offered  to  accompany 
me,  aa  his  residence  was  in  a  part  oi'  the  city  «it!i  which  I 
was  then  unacquainted.  We  were  walking  along  the  street, 
conversing  very  earnestly  npon  some  subject  of  mutual 
interest,  when  all  at  once  I  was  seized  with  tho  idea  that 
we   were   passing  the   author's   house.     "Stop!"   I  saidj 

"  Mr. lives  here,"     My  friend  halted,  surprised,  and 

surveyed  the  house,  "  No,"  said  he,  "  that  is  not  his  resi- 
dence ;  it  is  in  the  next  block.  But  I  thought  you  had 
never  visited  him,"  "Nor  have  I,"  I  replied;  "I  never 
was  in  this  street  before,  but  I  am  positive  he  lives  there." 
"And  I  am  positive  he  does  not,"  my  friend  rejoined; 
"  there  is  a  large  brass  plate  upon  his  door,  with  the  name 
npon  it ;  and,  you  see,  here  is  no  name  whatever.  Besides, 
it  is  not  in  this  block."  "  I  will  go  further  with  you,"  was 
my  stubborn  answer  ;  "  but  we  shall  have  to  return  again.'' 
The  presumption  of  his  certain  knowledge  did  not  in  the 
least  shake  my  confidence.  We  searched  the  next  block, 
bat  did  not  find  the  author's  name  on  any  door.  With 
some  difficulty,  I  persuaded  my  friend  to  return,  and  try 
the  house  I  had  pointed  out :  it  was  the  right  one !    I  can 
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esplwi  this  curioua  incident  in  no  other  way,  than  by  assnm- 
ing  the  cxistt-nce  of  a  natural  clairvoyant  faculty  iu  tbo 
mind. 

Of  course,  such  osporicnccs  are  very  raw; ;  arid,  as  ihey 
generally  occur  at  the  raost  unexpected  moments,  it  ia  next 
to  impossible  to  go  back,  and  aseertalii  how  the  inipres^on 
first  makes  itflelf  felt.  Once,  only,  have  I  been  conscious 
of  the  operation  of  the  fiiciilty.  This  took  place  in  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  March,  1856.  My 
bed-room  at  the  hotel  was  an  inner  chamber,  lighted  only 
by  a  door  opening  into  a  private  jiarlor.  Consequently 
vben  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  it  was  difficult  to  tell,  from 
the  imperfect  light  received  through  the  outer  room, 
whether  the  hour  was  early  or  late.  A  lecturer,  especially 
after  his  hundredth  pci'formance,  is  not  inclined  to  get  up  at 
dayhght ;  and  yet,  if  you  sleep  too  long,  in  many  of  the 
western  towns,  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  your  break&st. 
I  was  lying  upon  my  back,  with  closedeyes,  lazily  trying  to 
solve  the  question,  when,  all  at  once,  my  vision  seemed  to 
be  reversed— or  rather,  a  clearer  spiiltual  vision  awoke, 
independent  of  the  physical  sense.  My  head,  the  pillow  on 
which  it  rested,  and  the  hunting-case  of  my  watch,  became 
transparent  as  air ;  and  I  saw,  distinctly,  the  hands  on  the 
dial  pointing  to  eleven  minutes  before  six.  I  can  only  com- 
pare the  sensation  to  a  flash  of  lightning  on  a  dark  night* 
which,  for  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second,  shows  you  ft 
landscape  as  bright  as  day.  I  sprang  np  instantly,  jerke<J 
forth  my  watch,  opened  it;  and  there  were  the  handSi 
pointing  to  eleven  minutes  before  six — lacking  only  the  fe* 
seconds  which  had  elapsed  between  the  vision  and  its  proof 
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Is  tliis,  after  all,  any  more  singular  than  tlie  fact  that  a 
man  can  awaken  at  any  hoar  that  he  chooaea  ?  Wliat  ia 
the  spiritual  alarm-cluck  which  calls  us  at  Jour,  though  wo 
usually  sleep  until  six  ?  How  ia  it  that  the  web  of  dreama 
ia  broken,  the  helpless  slumber  of  the  sensea  overcome,  at 
the  desired  moment,  by  the  simple  passage  of  a  thought 
through  the  mind  houre  before?  I  was  once,  of  necessity, 
ohhged  to  cultivate  this  power,  and  brought  it,  finally,  to 
such  pci'fection,  that  the  profoundest  sleep  eeaaed  as  sud- 
denly, at  the  appointed  minute,  as  if  I  had  been  struck  on 
the  head  witli  a  mallet.  Let  any  one  tell  me,  clearly  and 
Batiafactorily,  how  this  is  done,  before  asking  me  to  account 
for  the  other  marvel. 

But,  in  certain  conditions,  the  mind  also  foresees.  Thia 
may  either  take  place  in  dreams,  or  in  those  more  vague 
and  uncertam  impressions  which  are  termed  pi-eaentiments. 
I  will  only  relate  a  single  instance,  since  it  ia  useless  to 
adduce  anything  which  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  accident 
or  coincidence.  I  spent  the  winter  of  1844-5  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  living  with  Mr,  Richard  Storra  Willia,  in  the 
fiunily  of  a  Geriuan  merchant  there.  At  that  time  there 
Wiis  only  a  mail  once  a  month  between  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, and  if  we  failed  to  receive  letters  by  one  steamer,  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  four  weeks  for  the  next  chance.  Ono 
day  the  letters  came  aa  usual  for  Mr.  "Willis,  but  none  for 
me.  I  gave  up  all  hope  for  that  month,  and  went  to  bed  in 
a  state  of  great  disappointment  and  dejection ;  but  in  the 
night  I  dreamed  that  it  was  morning,  and  I  was  dressing 
myself,  wheu  Mr.  Willis  burst  into  the  room  saying;  "The 
postman  is  below — perhaps  he  has  letters  for  you.     Come 
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up  into  the  dining-room,  and  you  can  see  lilm  from  the 
window."  Wo  thereupon  iveiit  up  to  tlie  diuing-room  on 
the  tliird  story,  looked  down  into  the  street,  and  thei-e 
stood  the  postman — who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  as,  held  tip  a 
letter  at  arm's  length,  holding  it  by  the  lower  right^-baiid 
corner.  Though  he  was  in  the  street,  and  I  in  the  third 
story,  I  read  my  name  upon  it. 

I  arose  in  the  morning  with  my  head  full  of  the  di-eam. 
When  I  was  about  half  dressed,  Mr.  Willis  came  into  my 
room,  repeating  the  very  worda  I  had  heard  in  my  sleep. 
We  went  into  the  dining-room  together,  looked  down,  and 
there  stood  the  jwstnian,  holding  up  a  letter  by  the  lower 
right-hand  oomer !  Of  course  I  could  not  read  the  addren 
at  that  distance ;  but  my  name  woe  upon  it.  In  this  case, 
the  circumstances  were  altogether  beyond  my  control ;  and 
the  literal  manner  in  which  the  dream  was  fulfilled,  in  every 
minute  particular,  is  its  most  astonishing  feature.  Kothing 
was  added  or  omitted  ;  the  reality  was  a  daguerreotype  of 
the  vision.  Never  before  had  my  friend  entered  my  room 
at  BO  cirly  an  hour — never  before  had  the  postman  held  up 
a  letter  in  that  manner.  If  a  coincidence  onlj-,  the  oocor- 
ence  is  therefore  all  the  more  manellous. 

When  I  was  last  in  Florence,  the  sculptor  Powers  related 
to  me  a  still  more  remarkable  story,  which  had  come  to 
pass  only  a  few  days  before  my  arrival.  A  yonng  English 
lady  of  bis  acquaintance,  who  waa  living  with  her  brother 
in  the  city,  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  affection 
with  a  lady  of  her  own  age,  who  was  spending  the  summer 
n-ith  her  lather  in  a  villa  among  the  Apennines,  near  I^oj& 
This  friend  had  invited  her  to  ^-isit  her  during  the  si 
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she  had  accepted  the  invitation;  and  the  middle  of  August 
was  fixud  upon  as  the  time.  Three  weeks  befoi'e,  however, 
the  young  lady  had  a  remarkable  dream.  It  seemed  to  lier 
that  the  day  of  her  departure  for  the  villa  near  Kstoja  had 
arrived.  Her  trimk  was  packed  ;  and  early  in  the  morning, 
a  very  curious  old  carriage  drove  to  the  door  to  receive 
her.  The  vetturiuo  slung  her  trunk  to  the  axlctree  with 
ropes — a  disposition  of  baggage  which  she  had  never 
before  seen.  She  took  her  seat,  and  for  several  hours  jour- 
neyed down  the  vale  of  the  Avno,  noticing  the  scenery, 
which  was  entirely  new  to  her.  Several  trifling  incidents 
occurred  on  the  way,  and  there  "was  a  delay  occasioned  by 
the  pving  way  of  the  liarness ;  but  towards  evening  she 
reached  the  Apennine  villa. 

As  the  caiTiage  approached  the  building,  she  perceived 
the  father  of  her  friend  standing  in  the  door,  with  a  very 


troubled  countenance.  He  came 
paring  to  alight,  laid  his  hand  oi 
said:  "My  daughter  is  vei'y  ill,  ai 
see  her.  To-night  is  the  crisis 
decide  whetlier  she  will  recover, 
ments  for  yon  to  spend  the  night 


forward,  as  she  was  pre- 
1  tho  carriage  door,  and 
id  no  one  ia  allowed  to 
of  her  fever,  which  will 
I  have  made  arrange- 
in  the  villa  of  Mr,  Smith 


yonder ;  and  pray  heaven  that  my  daughter's  condition  will 
permit  you  to  return  to  us  to-morrow!"  Thereupon  he 
gave  directions  to  tho  vetturino,  who  drove  to  Mr,  Smith's 
villa.  The  host  received  her  kindly,  ushered  her  into  a 
broad  entrance-hall,  and  said :  "  I  will  endeavor  to  make 
you  comfortable  for  the  night,  TAat  will  be  your  room," 
pointing  to  a  glass  door,  with  green  curtains,  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.     Here  her  dream  suddenly  stopped. 
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The  next  morning  she  related  the  whole  story  to  her  bro- 
ther. For  a  few  daya  afterwards,  they  occaHonally  referred 
to  it ;  but  as  she  received  infonn.ition  that  her  friend  was 
ill  excellent  health,  she  gradually  banished  from  her  mind 
ihe  anxiety  it  had  caused  her.  The  day  fixed  upon  for  her 
joumey  at  length  arrived.  What  was  her  astonishment, 
when  the  identical  queer  old  carriage  of  her  dre.im  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  her  trunk  was  slung  by  ropes  to  the 
axletree!  This  was  the  cjammencement;  and  during  the 
whole  day  everything  occurred  precisely  as  she  had  already 
seen  it.  Towards  evening,  she  arrived  at  the  villa  near 
Piatoja ;  and  the  father  of  her  fiiend  stood  in  the  door,  with 
a  troubled  countenance.  He  came  forward,  repe.ating  the 
inteUigence  of  hia  daughter's  illness  in  the  same  words,  and 
ordered  the  vetturino  to  drive  to  the  villa  of  Mr.  Smith. 
The  excitement  and  alai-m  of  the  young  lady  had  been 
continually  on  the  increase ;  so  that,  when  she  finally 
reached  the  broad  entrance-hall,  and  Mr.  Smith  aaid, 
"IwiU  endeavor  to  make  you  comfortable  for  the  night. 
That  will  be  your  room"  (pointing  to  the  glass  door 
with  green  curtains),  her  nerves,  strung  to  their  utmost 
tension,  gave  way,  and  she  feU  upon  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 
Fortunately,  there  was  no  ground  for  superstitious  fore- 
bodings. The  crisis  passed  over  happily,  and  the  very 
next  day  she  was  permitted  to  nurse  her  convalescent 
fiiend. 

Here  the  dream,  in  all  its  details,  was  narrated  three 
weeks  before  its  verification — thus  setting  aside  any  ques- 
tion of  the  imagination  having  assisted  in  the  latter.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  examples  of  second-sight  I  liave 
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ever  heard  of,  anil  this  must  be  my  justification  for  giving 
it  to  the  world. 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter,  without  giving  one  more 
authentic  ghost  story — to  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  same 
explanation  will  apply  aa  to  those  I  have  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  A  gentleman  (permit  me  to  withhoM  his 
name,  station,  and  the  date  of  the  occui-rence)  was  once 
travelling  in  the  interior  of  Sweden,  On  a  raw  evening,  in 
October,  he  arrived  at  a  large  country-town,  where  a  fair 
was  being  held.  All  the  inns  were  full,  and  he  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  obtain  lodgings  for  the  night.  He  waa 
weary,  from  a  long  day's  journey,  and  after  applying  at  the 
third  or  fourth  inn  without  success,  announced  to  the 
landlord  his  determination  to  remain  there,  with  or  without 
a  bed.  He  procured  some  supper,  smoked  his  pipe  in  the 
gneata'  room,  and  finally,  feeling  inclined  to  sleep,  demanded 
to  bo  shown  some  place  where  he  could  lie  down.  "  Have 
you  no  sofa,  or  bench,  or  bundle  of  hay  vacant  ?"  be  osked 
the  landlord.  "No,"  said  the  latter — "not  one;  but — " 
hero  he  hesitated — ^"  there  is  a  room  ivith  a  bed  in  it,  in  a 
small  house  at  the  back  of  the  court,  only" — dropping  hia 
voice  to  a  whisper — "  the  place  is  haunted ;  and  nobody 
dares  to  spend  the  night  there."  "Oh!  if  that  is  all," 
laughed  the  traveller,  "  give  me  the  room  at  once.  I  don't 
believe  in  ghost  or  demon  ;  and,  besides,  I'm  far  too  tired 
to  be  troubled  with  anything  of  the  sort." 

The  landlord  still  hesitated,  as  if  doubtfid  whether  he 
should  expose  his  stubborn  guest  to  such  dangers;  but, 
finally,  gave  orders  to  have  a  fire  made  in  the  ill-omened 
room,  and  fresh  sheets  put  upon  the  onused  bed.     Taking  hi& 
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aid  (lie-bags  on  his  ami,  and  Lis  sword  Iq  hia  hand,  the  ti-a- 
velk'r  followed  the  servant  across  the  court-yard,  and 
entered  the  building.  The  room  was  low  and  bare,  the 
windows  closed  by  shutters,  whose  rusty  bolts  showed  that 
it  was  long  since  they  had  been  opened.  A  ruddy  iiro 
of  pine  wood  was  blazing  on  the  raised  hearth,  in  one  cor- 
ner, but  there  was  no  furniture,  except  a  narrow  bed  and  two 
chairs.  The  servant,  having  placed  the  candle  on  one  of  the 
chairs,  niade  haste  to  leave ;  but  the  traveller  detained  him 
a  moment,  saying ;  "  You  see  my  sword — and  here  are  two 
pistols,  loaded  and  capped.  If  anything  disturbs  me  in  the 
night,  man  or  ghost,  I  shall  immediately  fire  upon  it.  Unless 
you  hear  a  shot,  leave  me  alone."  He  did  this,  from  a  sus- 
picion that  the  ghost  might  be  some  person  connected  with 
the  inn,  who,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  was  coueemed.  in 
banishing  all  nightly  visitors  from  the  liouso. 

After  the  sei'vant  loft,  the  traveller  heaped  more  wood 
on  the  fire,  carefully  examined  the  windows  and  door,  and 
after  locking  the  latter,  suspended  the  heavy  key  upon  the 
latch,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  least  movement  would 
cause  it  to  fall  He  then  undressed,  with  the  exception  of 
his  trowsers,  placed  the  chair  with  the  candle  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  the  pistols  under  the  pillow,  and  lay  down,  with 
his  sword  beside  him  on  the  bed-clothes,  within  reach  of  his 
hand.  He  then  blew  out  the  candle,  and  composed  himself 
to  rest.  As  he  did  not  feel  the  slightest  fear  or  trepidation, 
he  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

Abont  midnight,  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  feeling 
like  that  of  a  rush  of  cold  wind  over  his  face.  Opening  his 
eyes,  he  found  the  room  quiet  as  before ;  bnt  the  candle  by 
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liiti  bedside  was  burninij.  lie  distinctly  recollected  liaviiig 
extinguished  it,  but  ncverthelesa  persuaded  bimseU'  lliut  he 
must  have  been  miataken — got  up,  threw  more  wood  on  the 
fire,  exatniued  the  doors  sud  windows,  and,  afler  having 
returned  to  bed,  snuffed  the  eandle  short,  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake  this  time.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  w:is 
again  awakened  by  the  same  rush  of  cold  wind.  The  cjindle 
was  burning  once  more!  This  inexplicable  circumst.ince 
made  him  feel  excited  and  uneasy.  He  extiinguished  the 
candle,  and  resolved  to  lie  awake,  and  see  whether  it  would 
be  lighted  a  third  time. 

Another  half  hour  had  elapsed,  and  his  heavy  eyelids  had 
closed,  in  spite  of  all  his  Hlruggies  to  keep  them  open,  when 
the  rush  of  wmd  returned,  mure  violent  than  before.  The 
candle  was  not  only  relighted,  but  a  tall  figure,  clothed  in 
a  long,  heavy  gown,  with  a  hood  falling  forward  so  as  to 
conceal  the  face,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  An  icy 
cliill  ran  through  the  traveller's  frame.  He  attempted  to 
seize  his  sword  and  pistols,  but  his  frame  seemed  paralysed, 
aud  his  arms  refused  to  obey  the  direction  of  his  will.  Step 
by  step  the  figure  advanced  towards  the  bed.  It  reached 
the  bedside  ;  it  slowly  lifted  its  arms,  enveloped  in  the  wide 
sleeves  of  the  gown — and,  with  an  awful  deliberateness, 
bent  down  towards  the  traveller's  body.  In  the  frenzy  of 
teiTor,  he  burst  the  spell  which  seemed  to  confine  his  limbs, 
seized  the  snuffers  which  lay  nearest  his  right  hand,  and 
stabbed,  again  and  again,  at  the  breast  of  the  figure.  This 
was  the  last  thing  he  remembered. 

He  waa  recalled  to  consciousness  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  door,  foUowetl  by  the  fiill  of  the  key  from  the  latch,  and 
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heard  the  servant's  voice  calling :  "  Open  the  door,  if  you 
please,  sir ;  I  have  come  to  make  the  fire."  He  was  lying, 
not  in  bed,  but  upon  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  snuffers  were  still  in  his  hand ;  but  the  long  steel  points 
were  bent  double.  The  morning  light  already  shone  through 
the  crack  of  the  door.  By  the  time  he  was  fully  aroused, 
he  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  at  once  admitted 
the  servant.  "Holy  cross!"  exclaimed  the  man — "how 
pale  you  are!  What  has  happened?"  "Nothing  what- 
ever," answered  the  traveller,  "except  that  the  fire  has 
gone  out,  and  I  am  almost  dead  of  cold."  He  protested 
to  the  landlord  that  he  passed  a  verj  pleasant  night,  and 
ridiculed  the  notion  of  the  house  being  haunted ;  but  took 
good  care,  nevertheless,  to  leave  the  town  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

My  readers  can  themselves  apply  to  this  story  the  expla- 
nation I  have  suggested.  And  so,  let  us  now  bid  farewell 
to  the  border-land  of  dreams  I 
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If  tLere  is  any  form  of  diesipation  which  I  detest  and 
abjure,  it  is,  getting  up  at  half-past  four  id  the  morning. 
The  unfortunates  who  indulge  in  this  vicious  habit  show 
the  same  infatuation,  in  other  forma,  as  the  devotees  of 
opium  or  alcohol.  They  foresee  the  misery  which  the 
indulgence  will  occasion  them,  but  no  persuasion  can 
induce  them  to  abstain  from  it.  The  man  who  gets  up 
at  half-past  four,  in  order  to  leave  by  the  early  train,  is 
always  tormented  by  a  horrible  fear  that  he  will  not  be 
called  in  time.  It  needs  the  solemn  assurances  of  the  hotel- 
clerk,  and  of  each  of  the  attending  servants,  to  give  him  a 
little  composure ;  but  his  trepidation  is  still  so  great,  that, 
after  he  is  snugly  stowed  away  in  hed,  and  has  fallen  into 
an  unquiet  doze,  he  etarts  up,  half  a  dozen  times,  thinking 
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that  the  fateful  hour  is  at  hand.  By-and-bye  he  drops  off 
into  a  deep  sleep,  i'rom  which  he  awakens  with  a  sudden 
shock,  after  ha^dng  elept,  aa  ho  supposes,  for  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours.  He  gropes  for  his  watch  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  looks  nt  the  dial.  There  is  just  light 
h  to  bewilder  his  vision,  but  he  dimly  sees  a  hand 
pointing  to  VI 1  A  cold  sweat  breaks  out  over  him,  but  he 
filially  secures  a  match,  ignites  it,  and  finds  the  hour  to  be 
halfftaat  twelve.  Again  he  falls  asleep  ;  but  this  time  he  is 
aroused  by  a  sound  like  the  storming  of  the  Malakoff — it 
is  the  waiter  knocking  at  his  door.  He  gets  up,  dresses 
with  a  haste  which  does  not  allow  him  to  wash  the  gossa- 
mers of  sleep  fairly  out  of  his  eyes,  and  then  wonders 
down  endless  stairs  and  passages  of  the  dark,  unfriendly 
edifice,  with  a  vague  doubt  in  his  mind,  as  to  whether  it  is 
yesterday  or  to-morrow.  Breakfast  is  not  ready  until  the 
last  moment,  and  nothing  hut  the  knowledge  that  be  shall 
get  nothing  else  until  5  p.m.  induces  him  to  swallow  the 
leathery  beefsteak,  and  the  brown,  earthy  beverage,  sup- 
posed to  be  coffee.  Mastication  is  impossible,  and  as  for 
digestion,  it  must  take  care  of  itself.  Then  the  porter 
seizes  him,  and,  after  many  worries,  lie  finally  steps  aboard 
the  cars,  just  as  the  conductor  cries  "Go  ahead!"  and 
secures  the  half  of  a  small  seat  behind  the  door. 

Such  was  your  correspondent's  experience  on  the  morning 
of  Oct.  31,  1854;  and  his  pleasnre  was  further  enhanced 
by  the  raw,  thick  fog,  through  vhich  the  gas-lamps  of 
Chambers  Street  glimmered  with  a  weak  yellow  glare.  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  ran  through  the  same  know-nothing 
ntniosphere,  until  the  peaks   of  the  Highlands   tore 
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aoattered  the  vapors,  battling  against  their  onsets.  Cro'- 
neat  and  Butter  TTill  stood  out  clear  and  unconquered,  and 
when  we  piissed  the  pines  of  Idlewild,  on  the  breezy  ter- 
race acrosa  the  river,  thei-e  was  an  opening  of  blue  sky 
beyond  Snake  Hill.  I  never  saw  more  gorgeous  autumnal 
tints  than  those  of  the  sumacs,  sassafras,  and  beech  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  But  as  we  whirled  north- 
wards, the  day  became  raw  and  gloomy,  and  the  colors 
of  the  forests  more  duJl  and  monotonous.  In  Vermont 
the  trees  were  robed  in  dull  brown,  and  as  we  drew 
near  Lake  Clianijjain,  even  this  last  sad  garment  was 
stripped  off,  and  the  landscapes  were  naked  and  bleak  aa 
winter. 

Beyond  Rutland  the  road  was  new  to  me,  and  my  ima- 
gination, clothing  the  country  with  e 
lost  beauty.  The  view  of  Champlain, 
the  raisty  lines  of  the  Adirondac  . 
reminded  me  of  Lake  Thraaymene,  which  I  saw  on  just 
aiich  an  afternoon  of  an  Italian  December.  At  Burlington 
•  we  were  obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  hours  for  the 
WTiitchall  boat.  It  rdned  dismally,  and  we  Borlhern 
travellers  were  huddled  together  on  the  cold,  windy  pier, 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  train  would  not  leave 
liouae's  Point  until  we  arrived.  When  we  finally  reached 
Ihe  latter  place,  about  half-past  nine,  we  were  coolly  in- 
foimed  that  the  train  never  waited  for  the  evening  boat, 
and  had  left  nearly  two  hours  before.  There  is  a  hotel  iu 
the  station-house  (or  a  station-house  in  the  hotel,  for  I 
hardly  kinow  wbicli  predominates),  and  I  secured  a  long 
cdl,  with  a  window  higher  than  my  head.     By  getting  on 
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a  '*\\:\\r  r  'Ul^r  :i  hr.*i-rt»  in  rlu*  in<->oaIii£iit.  which  I  took  to  be 
th**  tUmA'in  hriiiaft*  r,f  H»'>n^^  Point. 

T?»#»  :\o-T  mi^mir.'jr.  \rhil«»  waitin;^  d)r  the  cars,  I  was 
fwmi'iar'y  .^M  r»*«!»»»i]  hj  x  2**ntlem:uu  i»  "^Xr.  Jijseph 
W.-^ii>n*.v9."  f'ntil  I  meet  the  real  Whipplesy  I  cannot 
f^j]  »-:-iKh  ^^  w  ;•* 'v^jrnp'imf^nteilbj  the  resemblance.  There 
XV  i  -/-^'ir^  ^i:^r.a«I:An  C'a-^rom-er  in  attentiance,  who  took 
r\j  nrr\y.**  v.T''!  a.*  fr^'idf^nce  that  I  was  no  smnggjler^  and 
miirlrM  ?t  'i/vsM^,  ^r*-*^  on  all  mj  baggage,  which,  admitted 
it  ar.^»':»^n'='ii  ir.to  ^"-^n-vla.  Th^  woria  ""  TnjCfine  *ik  chem^m 
^hf^'/"  (fy^^Ac  oit  for  thf:  looomotive  when  the  bell  rings!), 
at  thf  rrrf^^\r.<:*^  fir*t  told  me  that  I  ha.1  encased  the  firontier. 
TYif:  f'oriutrj  WA.<  fi?it  sl^  A  fj>anoake,  wet  and  dreary ;  log  hutSy 
paint f'^i  r^^I,  «fy^^l  h^rre  and  there,  alternating  with,  stunted 
w/y^ls  and  fi^-,ldA  fnll  of  charred  pine^tmnps.  At  the 
fttoppincr-pIarreA.  I  *aw  men  with  romid  fnr  csq^  and  broAd, 
hardy  fau-.en,  wFio  *ji^jke  French  with  a  savage  accent,  wiuch 
made  it  ^onnd  like  another  language.  In  some  places  they 
were  plonghing  in  the  fields  with  real  Canadian  ponies.  We 
followed  the  coarse  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  which  gleamed 
brightly  on  our  right,  and  in  something  over  an  honr  came 
to  the  flourishing  town  of  St.  Johns,  near  which  there  is  a 
very  picturesque,  isolated  hill.  Here  the  road  swerved  to 
the  north-west,  and  made  direct  for  St.  Lambert,  oppo^te 
Montreal. 

When  we  got  out  of  the  cars,  on  the  long  pier,  and  saw 
the  stately  city  rising  behind  its  massive  quays,  I  could 
have  believed  myself — ^but  for  the  breadth  and  swiftness  of 
the  St.  Lawrence — on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  sun 
suddenly  shone  out,  gilding  the  lofty  towers  of  the  cathedral, 
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the  tall  Bpirea  of  eliurcfies,  tfic  domes  and  tinni-'d  roofs 
that  stretched  along  the  river  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half,  to  which  the  bold,  wooded  mountain  in  the  rear 
formed  a  majestic  background.  I  was  at  once  rcmindeci 
of  Auxerre,  Monti-eail,  and  other  old  provincial  cities  of 
France.  A  mile  of  the  clear,  cold,  green  St.  Lawrence, 
running  at  tho  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  lay 
between  me  and  the  city— a  type  of  the  vigor  and  impe- 
tuosity of  the  New  World,  encircling  the  repose  and  soHdily 
of  a  scene  which  seemed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Old. 

In  spite  of  its  massive  and  solid  aspect,  few  towns  have 
suffered  more  fi'om  fires  than  Montreal,  The  northern  and 
e.istern  portions  still  abound  with  the  melancholy  mins  left 
by  recent  conflagrations.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  and  in 
spite  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  the  city  has  a  finished 
«r,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  towns  of  equal  size  in 
the  States.  The  principal  material  used  in  building  is  a 
dark-gi-ay  limestone,  which  is  very  easily  worked  in  the 
quarry,  bnt  becomes  quite  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  water  of  Montreal  has  a  flavor  of  this  stone,  which  is 
hy  no  means  agreeable,  nor  always  wholesome  to  strangers. 
The  principal  street,  the  Grande  Rue  St.  Jacques,  is  a 
bright,  cheerful  thoroughfare,  but  more  English  than 
French  in  its  character.  I  was  moi'e  interested  in  the 
old  streets  nearer  the  river,  which  atiU  have  a  certain  Galliii 
quaintness  about  them. 

The  weather,  after  my  arrival,  was  delicious.     The  next 

morning  dawned  without  a  clond,  and  with  a  pure,  sweet, 

I  bi'acing  air,  such  as  T  have  rarely  breathed  on  the  Atlantic 
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side  of  our  Continent.  Its  inhalation  wiis  n  violation  of 
the  Maine  L»n',  which  prohibitB  the  use  of  all  intuxiuuting 
beveragCB.  It  contsuued  a  stiionhis  as  keen  and  active,  if 
not  so  poisonous,  as  alcohol.  I  went  out  after  breakfast, 
and  became  so  inebriated  that  I  found  it  ilifBciilt  to  retucn 
to  my  hotel.  I  got  quite  high — in  fact,  I  did  not  atop  until 
I  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  behind  the  city. 
On  the  way,  I  passed  a  large  reservoir  of  masoniy,  which 
the  city  autlioritics  ai-e  building  on  the  slope  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  The  water  will  be  forced  up  by  a  wheel  at 
Lachine,  above  the  rapids,  and  will  furnish  a  supply,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  prevent  Montreal  from  being  again  laid 
waste  by  fires.  The  thought  of  so  much  water,  all  with 
the  same  Hmes^toiie  flavor,  and  the  same  horrid  intestinal 
qualities,  filled  me  with  repugnance.  Give  me  the  iced 
champagne  of  this  glorious  air  in  my  lungs,  and  let  tlio 
drink  water  who  will! 

Montreal  has  shown  great  taste  and  good  .^enso  in  pi 
serving  the  mountain,  with  its  clothing  of  primitive  forest, 
■within  fifteen  minutes'  reach  of  her  70,000  inhabitant! 
Behind  the  reservoir,  we  jumped  over  a  stone  wall,  an 
were  in  the  wild  woods.  There  was  a  rngged,  zigza 
path  np  the  steep  slant  of  the  hill,  but  it  was  almost  bidden 
under  the  fallen  leaves.  Although  a  good  climber, 
knees  became  weak  and  my  breath  shoit,  before  I'eaching 
the  crest.  The  groves  of  pine  and  silver  birch  obstructed 
the  view,  eKcept  at  one  point,  where  we  found  an  Irish 
boy,  lying  in  the  sun,  pointing  out  "  Mr.  Smith's  bouse  "  to 
another  Irish  boy.  Here  I  was  greeted  with  the  sight,  not 
only  of  Mr,  Smith's  house,  but  of  .all  Montreal,  of  many 
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leagQes  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  flasbiag  splendidly  in  tlie  sun, 
of  the  broad  plains  beyond,  Bprinklod  with  the  white  cot- 
tages of  the  habitans,  and  far  in  the  dim  south,  the  outfly- 
jng  spurs  of  the  Vermont  and  Adii'ondac  Mountains.  It 
rM  a  gi'and  and  inspiring  panorama,  embraced  by  the 
(Id,  bright  blue  of  the  Canadian  sty.     Well  did  the  fol- 

of  Jacques  Cartier  call  this  the  Royal  Mountain, 

We  found  another  f^nt  trail  leading  northwards  through 

le  pines  and  birch,  and  having  followed  it  np  for  a  short 

ttanoe,   reached    the   opposite    brink    of  the   mountain, 

rhence  we  looked  away  beyond  the  Island  of  Jeans,  gir- 

td  .by  the  blue  arms  of  the  Oltawa,  to  a  distant  horizon 

low  hills  and  forests.    In  the  keen  northeni  air,  which 

aver  the  rim  of  that  horizon,  there  was  a  wliia- 

ir  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  of  those  snowy  lodges  by  the 

■eat  Fiah  River  where  he  the  corpaoa  of  the  Arctic  ex- 

i^lorers.     It  requires  but  a  slight  elevation  to  make  the 

ends  of  the  earth  seem  near  to  ns.    Along  the  Ottawa 

liiver  there  are  settlements  for  two  hundred  miles,  and 

many  handred  leagues  further  to  the  North-West  Passage, 

yet  to  my  fancy  the  site  of  that  useless  problem  was  just 

"beyond  the  range  of  vision.     There  are  bears  and  deer  in 

some  of  the  forests  I  saw,  and  the  "ravages"  of  the  moose 

may  be  reached  in  a  few  days'  journey. 

In  the  afternoon  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the 

'orks  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  which  ia  to   span  the  St. 

iwrenee  at  this  place.     I  was  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 

Mr,  Holmes  and  Mr.  Grant,  of  the  Grand  Tnink  Eailroad 

Company,  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  detail  the  begin- 

ndnga  of  this  colossal  undertaking.     The  bridge,  which  is  to 
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lie  of  iron,  am)  tubular,  like  that  over  the  Mcnai  Strait,  will 
bi'  ttro  miles  in  length,  ant]  its  ecntral  areh  will  have  a  span 
of  333  feet.  The  material  used  is  black  limestone,  and  the 
lltanie  \ncn,  which  compete  with  the  grand  masonry  of 
Bgj'pt,  are  based  upon  the  solid  natural  rock  which  here 
forms  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Immense  strength  is 
required  in  the  piers,  in  order  to  rerist  the  pressure  of  the 
ice.  The  Inige  blocks  of  stone  are  laid  in  hydraulic  cement 
of  the  firmest  character,  and  melted  lead,  and  strongly 
clamped  together  with  iron.  In  the  middle  of  the  river 
the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  force  of  the  immcnRo  masses  of  ice,  carried  .down 
at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  is  so  gi-eat  that  the  old  resi- 
dents of  Montreal  shake  their  heads  and  [iredict  that  the 
bridge  will  be  a  failure.  Bnt  I  cannot  conceive  how  these 
piers  can  be  shaken  any  more  than  so  many  masses  of 
natural  rock.  Certainly,  human  genius  never  better  coun- 
terfeited the  strength  of  nature.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  on 
this  continent,  where  the  most  that  is  done  is  temporary 
and  transitory,  a  work  which  rivals  the  Pyramids.  The 
cost  of  the  bridge,  when  completed,  is  estimated  at 
£1,600,000,  but  will  jirobably  be  nearer  £2,000,000. 

On  leaving  Montreal,  your  correspondent  was  guilty  of 
the  same  dissipation  as  on  leaving  New  York:  he  got  u]»  at 
half-past  fonr.  There  is  some  difference,  however,  between 
a  Montreal  hotel  and  a  New  York  hotel  before  daylight. 
We  had  been  promised  our  breakfasts,  but  on  descending 
to  the  office  at  a  quarter  past  five,  fonnd  only  two  Irish 
girls  washing  the  floor.  They  were  "know-nothings"  in 
the  fullest  sense,  and  snubbed  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain 
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information.  ^Finally,  "  the  Superintendent,"  as  lie  styli'u 
himBcIf — II  (lark  gentleman  who  hud  probiibly  once  been 
white  property,  aud  now  retaliated  by  looking  upon  all 
whites  as  his  property — made  hia  appearanae.  Ilia  assump- 
tion of  superiority  was  bo  sublime  that  I  was  amused  rathei' 
than  annoyed  by  it.  He  majestically  disdained  all  expla- 
nations, declining  all  conversation  by  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
and  the  oraeular  remark  tbat  "  everything  was  right."  It 
happened,  in  the  end,  that  we  reached  the  ferry-boat  before 
she  pushed  o9^  but  the  rapidity  with  which  we  underwent 
breakfast  would  have  astonished  a  weaker  stomach  than 
your  correspondent's.  On  landing  from  the  omnibus  on 
the  quay,  we  found  the  ticket-master  in  waiting,  with  a 
lantern  and  a  pocketful  of  tickets.  I  held  the  ];intern  for 
him,  while  he  counted  out  my  change.  Of  course  there  could 
be  DO  crowding  at  the  window  with  such  an  arrangement. 

The  sky  was  a  dull  gray  blanket,  with  a  strip  of  fiery 
red  binding,  in  the  north-east,  over  St,  Ileleu'a  Island.  As 
the  wind  blew  it  threw  upwards  a  hidden  fringe  of  the 
same  crimson  hue,  and  the  dark,  cheerless  landscape  faded 
into  the  colors  of  dawn.  Before  we  were  half-way  across 
the  St.  Lawrence,  a  snow-squall  came  down  upon  the  river, 
almost  hiding  from  new  the  stately  city  we  were  leaving. 
The  air  was  aearchingly  raw  and  cold,  and  I  took  but  a 
hasty  farewell  glance,  with  the  wish  that  I  may  one  day 
ace  the  same  shores  in  the  glory  of  summer.  As  we  sped 
over  the  wet  plains,  on  our  way  to  Rouse's  Point,  the  snow 
continued,  and  the  country  was  soon  whitened,  far  and 
near.  The  atmosphere  had  lost  all  its  purity  and  elasticity, 
fmd  I  felt  glad  that  my  course  was  southwards. 
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At  Rouse's  Poiul,  we  fuiind  th«  train  for  Ogdensburg  ic 
waiting.  The  CuDiulian  plains  agipear  tu  cease  at  the  fron- 
tier, for  the  country  tlirongh  which  we  passed  was  mode- 
rately uudttlatiug,  with  occasioual  hills  in  the  distance.  It 
was  a  dreary  alternation  of  pine  woods,  stumpy  clearings, 
barren -to  okiug  tields,  and  meagre  villages.  The  raw,  gusty 
day,  with  frequent  flurries  of  snow,  undoubtedly  added  to 
its  bleak  and  forbidding  aspect,  hut  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  Juue  could  make  it  inviting.  The  road  passes  through 
the  northern  edge  of  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  St.  Lawrence 
ooanties,  crossing  many  of  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Law- 
rente,  among  wliioh  I  noted  llie  Chaioaiiguay,  Salmon,  St. 
Regis,  Hatchet,  and  Grass  Rivers.  The  country  is  all  well 
watered  and  timbered.  The  only  town  which  made  any 
show  from  the  railroad  was  Malone,  which  had  a  flourish- 
ing air.  At  one  of  the  stations,  where  I  got  out  to  warm 
myself  with  a  cup  of  coflee,  I  was  much  intorested  in  the 
aspect  of  a  female  waiter.  She  stood  with  folded  arms, 
gazing  into  vacancy,  and  when  requested  to  fnnush  the  coffee 
obeyed  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  movement, 
removed  the  cup  and  took  tlie  money  in  the  same  way, 
witliout  honoring  me  with  a  single  glance,  and  then  folded 
her  arms  again.  The  freezing  dignity  of  her  countenance 
repelled  all  Idea  of  conversation.  Were  I  a  sculptor,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  find  such  an  excellent  model  for  a 
statue  of  Indifference. 

The  country  improved  after  passing  Potsdam,  and  the 
road  descended  to  the  St.  Lawrence.     The  sun,  breaking 
through  the  clouds,  shone  with  a  cold  hrilli.-uiee  on 
farm  a  and  farm-houses  of  the  Canada  shore,  as  we 
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Ogdeusburg,  the  enJ  of  the  day's  journey.  I  found  com. 
fortable  quaiters  at  the  St,  Lawrence  Hotel,  and  tlioy  wore 
truly  welcome,  for  as  the  sky  cleared,  the  air  became  ia- 
tensely  cold.  The  windows  of  my  room  were  covered 
■with  a  thick  crust  of  ico  the  next  morning,  and  the  tem- 
iperature  could  not  have  bt-eu  higher  than  15°. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Judge  James,  I  saw  as  much  of 
Ogdensburg  as  the  cold  permitted.  The  Judge  is  well 
yeraed  in  the  early  history  of  this  region,  which  he  rept'atcd 

i  while  we  were  seeking  a  distant  view  of  Chimney 
Island — so  called  from  the  rnina  of  the  old  French  fort, 
destroyed  by  Lord  Amhei-at.  The  situation  of  the  town  ia 
fine,  with  the  exception  that  it  faces  tlie  north.  The  banka 
of  the  Oswegatchie,  which  here  empties  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence, are  high  and  blnff,  forming  a  crescent-shaped  curve, 
open  to  the  west.  The  crest  of  tho  right  bank  is  lined 
with  hand:?omo  dwelling-houses,  and  has  a  charmingly  pic- 
turesque ^r  when  viewed  fj-om  the  bridge  below.  Con- 
flpicnous  among  the  buildings  is  the  Couit-House,  which 
Btill  bears  the  marks  of  a  cannon-ball  sent  across  the  ri\-er, 
dui-ing  the  last  war.  Ogdeusburg,  like  Montreal,  has  suf- 
fered terribly  from  fires,  but  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks 
to  its  growth,  it  has  a  population  of  nine  or  ten  thousand. 

left  for  Sackett's  Ilarbor  the  next  evAiing  in  tho 
-ftcamer  Niagara,  The  night  was  superbly  moonlit,  but 
bitterly  cold.  "We  dropped  down  the  river,  ran  across  to 
Windmill  Point,  the  scene  of  Schultz's  defeat  during  the 
■Jtebellion  of  '37,  and  rounded  up  to  Prescott,  whence  a 
railroad  has  been  opened  to  Ottawa,  on  the  Ottawa  River. 
'I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  the  Thousand  Islands,  which 
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it  was  s:ii<l  we  sliouhl  not  reacli  before  midnight,  but  did 
not  s'vk  niv  st.ito  room  until  we  had  touched  at  Morris- 
town  an«l  Drockviilo,  the  former  on  the  American,  the 
lattiT  uu  thf  Canu'liaii  .slioro.  They  are  both  thriving 
I>la<-cs,  l>ut  Uiockville  l>ore  away  the  pahn  of  appearance, 
ill  \\n!  ninoiilii^ht. 

SiM'akiii;;  of  pahiis  reminds  me  how  I  longed  to  be  back 
a;^aiii  iii>i.le  the  Tropi<'s  that  night.  When  I  went  to  my 
state-room,  the  j/itcher  contained  a  solid  lump  of  ice  instead 
of  water.  T\ui  loose  window  rattled  in  the  wind,  and  as 
(h(f  be«ldiii^  was  (Mit  according  to  the  width  of  the  berth, 
I  leave  tlie  reader  to  imagine  whether  a  man  could  tuck 
himself  in  or  not.  Tiie  long  night  passed  away  in  a  weary 
battle,  wherein  Cold  did  not  lose  a  single  intrenchment, 
but  Slccj)  was  utterly  routed,  and  fled.  I  diversified  ray 
misery  by  looking  out  on  the  wintry  shores,  which  were 
coldly  lighted  by  the  moon.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  saw 
some  of  the  Thousan<l  Islands,  but  I  was  hi  such  a  numb, 
torpid,  half-awake  state,  that  I  cannot  to  this  day  tell 
whether  it  was  a  dream  or  a  reality.  I  ceitainly  have  in 
my  mind  the  images  of  three  or  four  natural  piers  of  rock, 
surmounted  with  dark  clumps  of  pine,  but  they  are  of  such 
a  singularly  weird  aspect  that  I  half-suspect  they  belong  to 
the  realm  of^d  reams. 

The  lurid  glare  of  the  dawn  upon  a  black  sky  at  last 
called  me  from  my  freezing  berth.  We  were  in  the  harbor 
of  Kingston,  trying  to  make  fast  to  the  wharf,  for  it  blew  a 
gale.  The  wind  was  so  violent  that  the  captahi  at  once 
gave  up  all  idea  of  proceeding  further.  I  saw  a  boat, 
manned  by  six  oarsmen,  put  off  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  a 
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brig  wliicii  lay  about  a  hundred  yards  out,  but  it  could  uol 
make  the  least  headway,  and  finally  was  diiven  back  agaio. 
The  sea  was  not  very  high,  but  terribly  rough  and  chop- 
ping. As  thei-e  waa  no  chancu  of  reaching  Sackctt's  Harbor 
that  day  by  the  Niagara,  I  decided  to  try  my  luck  in  the 
ferry-boat  whidi  ruus  across  to  Cape  Vincent,  connecting 
with  the  Rome  and  Wateitovvn  Railroad,  and  in  the  mL'Un- 
time  took  a  stroll  through  Kingston. 

The  place  is  very  mueh  like  an  English  seaport  town-— 
solid,  quiet,  sober  in  its  hut-,  and  yet  wiih  a  rakish  air 
■whiuh  is  not  easily  described.  The  same  blatk  limestone  is 
used  as  in  Montreal,  and  I  noticed  two  or  three  flue  Gothic 
clmrchcs — minus  the  towers — built  of  it.  The  Market  Hall 
is  really  a  noble  ediiiue,  and  presents  an  imposing  front  to 
the  harbor.  Kingston  has  the  rejtutation  of  being  a  very 
immoral  town  ;  whether  deservedly  so  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
My  suiTcy  of  it  was  very  limited,  for  the  air  was  intensely 
keen  and  strong,  and  the  dust,  at  times,  blinding.  I  noticed 
in  the  poit  a  vessel  of  1,000  ov  1,200  tons,  built  for  an  Eng- 
lish house,  and  was  informed  that  sliipbuilding  is  getting 
to  be  qnito  an  iiaiiortant  business  in  the  place,  on  acconut  of 
the  cheapness  of  timber  and  the  facilities  for  procuring  it. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  little  steamer  Star  dashed  out 
into  the  galo,  hojiing  to  reach  Cape  Vincent  in  time  for  tlie 
3  P.M.  train.  She  was  obliged  to  go  below  Grand  Island, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  increased  the 
distance  to  thirty-two  miles.  She  was  a  staunch  little  craft, 
and  made  good  time  after  we  got  under  the  lee  of  the 
island,  so  that  by  three  o'clock  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
Cape,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  train  start. 
8* 
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Luckily,  we  liad  tbe  engineer  on  board,  and  the  conductor 
WMted  for  ua  at  tlie  freight  dfipflt,  which  we  reached  fifteen 
minutes  aftei"  the  time.  Grand  Island,  which  ia  twenty- 
seven  niilea  in  length,  is  a  wild,  hleak  tract,  belonging  to 
Canada. 

The  country  between  Cape  Vincent  aud  Watertown  has 
a  poor,  unfertile  appearance,  hut  seems  well  adapted  for 
grazing.  It  is  undulating  and  rather  monotonous  for  the 
gi'eater  part  of  the  way.  Chauniont  Bay,  an  estuary  of 
Lake  Ontai-io,  recalls  the  name  of  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont, 
who  is  concerned  in  the  history  of  the  Rev,  Eleazer  Bour- 
bon. As  wo  approaciieil  Watertown  tlieve  was  a  visible 
improvement  both  Jn  soil  and  scenery,  and  the  picturcsqne 
banks  of  the  Black  River  were  all  the  more  agreeable  after 
the  monotonous  country  through  which  we  bad  passed. 

I  was  very  pleasantly  impressed  with  the  appearance  of 
Wateitown.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  stateliest  town  of 
its  size  in  the  eountiy.  At  the  Woodruff  House  I  found 
accommodations  not  inferior  to  any  first-lass  hotel  in  New 
York,  and  the  view  of  the  public  square  from  its  windows 
needs  only  a  crowd  to  be  metropolitan  in  its  character.  In 
tbe  centre  of  this  square'ia  a  foimtain,  which,  unlike  our 
City  fountahis,  plays.  Tbe  main  street  is  a  boulevard, 
with  a  double  row  of  trees  between  the  sidewalk  and  the 
central  highway.  On  either  aide  thereof  are  neat  resi- 
dences, each  embowei-ed  in  its  own  private  trees  and 
flowers.  The  Black  River  skirts  tbe  town,  foaming  down 
a  gorge  of  dark  limestone  rock.  Here  and  there  it  plunges 
into  cataracts,  which  fringe  its  dark-brown  translucence 
with  streaks  of  snow.     Its  color  is  that  of  a  ahaded  river— 
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forests  imd  the  mouotaiii!*,  sttMtped  in  the  flavor 

ick  and  fir.     But,  wild  luouutuiucur  as   it  i 

inuKt  luliur  llk«  the  rest  of  us,  and  keeps  luany  a  raill-wheGl 

gains- 

From  WatertovFD  I  came  southwards,  and  succt^ded  in 
enjoying  the  last  days  of  the  Indian  Summer,  before  the 
winter  from  which  I  had  fled  overtook  mo  again. 
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Past  L — Tus,  Jotkxet 


Ws  w&e  a  £uiu]t  party  of  six,  azid  oarselTes  and  our 
Itt^gage,  including  a  bucket  for  the  horses,  just  fitted  two 
carnages.  It  was  our  intention  to  hare  left  New  Albany, 
Ind.  (where  we  had  been  sojoumuig  a  day  or  two),  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  reach  £lizal*ethtown  the  same  evening; 
but  the  heavy  rains  of  the  prerious  night  prevented  us 
from  6tartin<]^  before  noon.  Cros^nsr  the  Ohio  River  to 
Portland  we  struck  the  Xa$h>'iUe  turnpike  on  the  outskirts 
of  LouLg\ille,  and  took  up  our  journey  towards  Salt  River, 
twenty-two  miles  distant.  The  country  through  which  we 
parsed  b  low,  slightly  undulating,  and  very  fertile.  Xow 
aod  then  appeared  an  old  family  mansion  surrounded  by  its 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  presenting  much  the  same  aspect 
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of  comfoi-t  and  repose  as  the  country  liomosteads  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia.  Tliere  were  tlie  same  avenues  of 
locusfe,  now  in  snowy  and  fragrant  bloom  ;  the  samo  heavy 
bi'ick  dwelling  with  its  portly  front  door,  rarely  opened 
but  on  state  occasions;  the  same  bowers  of  honeysuckle, 
trellises  of  grapes,  beds  of  peonies  and  crown-imperials, 
and  the  same  scattered  clusters  of  onl-liouses,  backed  by 
the  rounded  tops  of  the  orchard  trees.  The  season  is 
nearly  a  month  in  advance  of  ihe  valley  of  the  Hudson ;  all 
forest  trees — even  the  latest — are  In  their  young  foliage, 
the  apple  and  pear  blossoms  are  gone,  and  the  com  is 
ready  for  its  first  harrowing. 

The  afternoon  was  intensely  hot  and  sultry.  Heavy 
thunder-clouds  were  piled  up  on  the  northern  and  sontUern 
horizon,  but  they  gradually  rolled  away  without  crossing 
our  path.  The  latter  part  of  our  journey  was  through 
forests  of  beech,  oak,  and  elm.  The  former  tree,  which 
greatly  predominated,  attains  a  size  and  beauty  rarely 
seen  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  Its  foliage  is  the  purest  and 
most  brilliant  green,  charmingly  relieved  by  the  smooth, 
white  trunk,  and  the  long,  slender,  feathery  curve  of  the 
drooping  boughs.  We  were  delighted  with  the  alternation 
of  woodland  and  farm-scenery  which  the  road  aiforded 
us.  Towards  evening  we  came  again  upon  the  Ohio — the 
Beautiful  River,  here  as  elsewhere- — and  followed  its  bank 
to  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which 
is  West-Point,  our  resting-place  for  the  night. 

Where  it  debouches  into  the  Ohio,  Salt  River  is  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  yai'ds  in  breadth,  but  very  deep. 
It  is  never  fordable    even   in   the  dryest    seasons;    and. 
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lu'lii^  iiuvijpiWe  for  fourteen  inilea  Jil-ove  its  mouth,  haa 
mil  bi'i'ii  liriilgcil  at  this  poiiU,  We  deseeuded  its  steep 
nn<l  iliflicuh  luktiks,  cmbiirkiHl  our  cnrnage  upun  a  flat 
fi>rry-boiit,  and  werv  conveyetl  acrwaa.  The  view,  looking 
up  tho  river,  was  very  beauiifoL  Tall  elins  and  syeamores 
(■lcitli(Hl  tho  banks,  dropping  iheir  boughs  almost  to  the 
tviiter,  and  furtuin^  a  vi^lw  of  foliago  tliroug'U  which  the 
titriiain  curveil  out  of  siglit  between  wooded  hills.  I 
longed  to  bo  rowed  up  it,  \VhiIe  on  the  spot,  I  took 
ocoasiou  to  inquire  the  derivation  of  the  slang  political 
phraao,  "  RowihI  up  Suit  River,"  and  succeeded  in  dlu- 
covering  it.  Formerly  there  were  extensive  salt-works  on 
the  river,  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth.  The  laborers 
employed  in  them  were  a  set  of  athletic,  belligerent  fel- 
lows, who  soon  became  noted  far  and  wide  for  their 
achievements  in  tho  pugiiistie  tine.  Hence  it  became  a 
common  thing  among  tho  boatmen  on  the  Ohio,  when  one 
of  their  number  was  refractory,  to  say  to  him:  "We'll 
row  you  up  Salt  River  "—where,  of  course,  the  bully  salt- 
men  would  have  the  handling  of  him.  By  a  natural  figure 
of  speech  the  expression  was  applied  to  political  candidates, 
first,  I  believe,  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840,  and  is 
now  extensively  used  wherever  the  Native- American  lan- 
guage is  spoken. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  ne.vt  day  the  clouds  broke  a 
little,  tho  rain  of  tho  night  ceased,  and  we  staited  for 
EliKabethtown.  After  passing  two  or  three  miles  of  fer- 
tilo  holloms,  studded  with  noble  beech  woods,  the  road 
ontcrud  a  gl<'u  in  ilie  ]\Iiildr:iugh  Hills — a,  long,  Literal 
branuh  of  tho  Cumberland  Range,  which  stretches  quite 
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through  the  centre  of  Kentucky.  The  road  wc  were  trit- 
Telling  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States — broad, 
smooth,  and  thoroughly  miwadamlsed.  It  follows  the 
windings  of  the  glen  for  three  or  four  miles,  so  well  graded 
that  the  ascent  is  barely  perceptibto.  A  brook  swollen 
by  the  rains  foamed  below  us,  now  on  this  side,  now  on 
that,  while  numhei-a  of  tiiiy  streams  spouted  from  openings 
in  the  limestone  rocks  on  either  hand.  The  elms  and 
beeches  in  the  bed  of  the  glen  almost  met  above  our  heads, 
yet  did  not  hide  the  slopes  of  splendid  foliage  of  whitU 
they  were  the  hem.  In  one  of  the  wildest  spots  the  mouth 
of  a  cavern  opened  on  the  right  hand,  pouring  out  a 
smooth  cascade  of  silvery  water'.  The  searlet  aquilegia, 
the  phlox,  the  white  purslane,  the  violet,  and  other  Spring 

tflowera,  grew  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  brightened 
the  lairy  solitude. 
After  reaching  the  summit  of  the  glen,  we  entered  a 
rolling  upland  region,  heavily  wooded  with  forests  of  oak, 
lickory,  and  maple.  The  soil  was  thin  and  stony,  and  the 
oountry  had  rather  a.  poor  and  unfertile  aspect  compared 
with  that  along  the  Ohio  Kiver.  The  farm-houses  wci-e 
mostly  built  of  logs,  and  many  of  them  had  what  might  be 

» termed  an  inclosed  portico— a  square  opening  of  the  height 
<rf  the  first  story — passing  entirely  through  them.  All, 
even  the  poorest,  had  their  negro  hut  or  huts  adjoining, 
though  some  of  the  latter  appeared  to  be  tenautless.  Tlie 
impression  these  establishments  made  upon  me  was  that  of 
moderate  activity,  intelligence  ditto,  and  content  with 
things  as  they  are.  We  met  many  men  on  horseback, 
dressed  in  what  appeared  to  be  homespun   cloth — tajl. 
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of  Noliii,  oa  th(i  creek  of  l!ie  emne  niinie,  ami  halted  for 
the  night  at  tlio  tavern  of  llr.  Gehagaii.  We  fwund  a 
wood  fire  in  the  wide  chinuiey  very  agreeable,  I'or  the 
evening  air  was  unexpectedly  cool.  I  am  told  that  fires 
are  frequently  kindled  in  the  evenings  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  With  this  custom,  however,  is  connected 
that  of  leaving  tlie  doois  open,  which  iusures  ventilation. 
It  belongs  perhaps  to  the  out-door  life  of  the  Kentuckians, 
for  I  found  few  doors  that  would  stmt  closely.  We  were 
greatly  amused  by  the  impossibility  of  keeping  our  dooi's 
closed.  In  almost  all  cases  evuvy  one  who  enters,  master 
or  servant,  leaves  them  wide  behind  him.  I  rather  like  the 
habit,  but  it  takes  a  little  time  to  got  used  to  it. 

We  staited  early  the  next  morning,  for  the  macadamized 
road  ceased  at  Nolin,  and  we  had  eighteen  miles  of  "  dirt 
road"  before  us.  Weary  miles  they  «'ere,  for  the  rain  had 
softened  the  sticky  red  clay  soil,  and  our  horses,  though 
willing  enough,  were  rather  too  light  for  such  work.  The 
country  was  similar  to  that  we  hud  passed,  but  richer,  move 
open,  and  better  cultivated.  With  the  wide,  undulating 
landscape  blooming  and  breathing  of  S])niig,  and  a  pale- 
blue  sky  of  the  utmost  clearness  overhead,  I  found  the 
journey  delightfid.  After  passing  a  long  wooded  ridge, 
we  saw  the  blue  wavy  liue  of  the  Green  River  Hills  before 
U8,  but  we  approached  them  veiy  slowly  until  we  struck  the 
turnpike  again,  four  miles  from  Munfordsville.  In  the 
woods  through  which  our  road  lay  we  frequently  saw  fat 
rabbits  leaping  among  the  bushes,  and  once  a  large  wild 
turkey  darted  across  the  path  before  us.  Wood-robins  ajid 
oat-birds  sang  among  the  trees,  and  in  the  evening  long. 
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ruHtliug  lines  of  pigeona  flew  over  oiir  huads  on  iLeir  way 
to  the  north-west. 

The  woodt^d  bills  assumed  more  broken  and  picturesque 
forms  as  we  ap|>roached  Muufordsville,  and  Summei-soat 
Knob,  beyond  Green  River,  made  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  landscape.  The  road  foiloived  the  windings  of  a  shal- 
low glen,  clothed  with  small  oaks,  for  two  or  three  miles ; 
after  which  wc  came  upon  MunfordsvlUe,  the  county  town 
of  Hart  County.  We  drew  up  at  Judge  Kerr'a,  near  the 
Court-Honse,  and  while  our  dinner  was  preparing  had  an 
opportimity  of  insjiecting  the  natives,  who  were  gathered 
together  to  vote  at  a  county  election.  No  important  offices 
were  at  stake,  and  the  oceaslou  seemed  to  be  passing  off 
without  much  excitement  of  any  kind.  There  were  nearly 
as  many  hoi-sea  present  as  men,  and  a  few,  but  not  many, 
good  specimens  of  horse-flesh.  A  grocery  opposite  ap- 
peared to  be  doing  a  good  business  in  the  corn-whiskey  line 
— a  business  which  appears  to  be  confined  to  groceries,  for 
we  saw  but  one  tavem  on  the  road  where  liquors  were  sold. 
The  tail,  sun-burned  voters  were  collected  into  groups,  dis- 
cussing K.  N.  and  S.  N.  matters,  but  in  rather  a  quiet, 
listless  way,  as  if  they  did  not  consider  the  welfare  of  their 
country  wholly  at  stake. 

We  were  furnislied  with  a  dinner  admirable  in  all  re- 
spects, and  after  constdting  with  tlie  Judge  concerning  the 
roads  to  the  Mammoth  Cave,  decided  to  go  on  to  Hitter's 
Tavern,  at  Woodlands,  and  there  rest  for  the  night.  The 
Cave  was  but  fifteeo  miles  distant  by  the  nearest  road,  but 
it  was  a  very  rough  way  among  the  hiUs,  and  there  was 
not  enough  daylight  left  to  accomplish  it  with  our  jaded 
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"We  dtscendud  a  stefji  liaiik  to  tlic  bottom  of  the 
I  glen  in  wbich  flows  Green  Itiver,  ciosscd  iho  etreain  in  ii 
[  ferry-boat,  and  aacendad  tbe  opposite  bank  to  Woodson- 
[■  Ville.  The  two  towns  seem  not  more  than  a  Btone's  tlirow 
Apart,  bat  are  separated  hy  a  hollow  even  more  wild  and 
■4)cautiful  than  that  of  Salt  River.  The  river  is  a  clear 
[green  hne,  fringed  by  nolde  elma,  beeches,  sycamores,  and 
f  Sweet  gum-trees,  which  rise  in  walla  of  foliage  fi'om  its 
i-translucent  floor.  I  thought  of  Bryant's  "  Green  River," 
o  which  his  lines  are  not  more  applicable  thim  to  its  Kcn- 
tnoky  brother : 

"  Yet  fair  as  thou  art,  tlioii  sljiiimcst  to  glide, 
Beautiful  Btream !  by  the  village  side; 
But  windest  away  ftoin  hauiita  of  men, 
To  aileut  valley  and  aliaded  gluti." 

'Five  milea  beyond  Woodsonville  we  came  to  a  cluster 

f  houses  on  a  hill,  which  constituted  an  election  precinct. 

Tiere  was  the   usual   congregation   of  men    and  horses. 

or  twelve   of  the   former — full-grown,  voting 

F'  citizens — were  playing  marbles  in  the  middle  of  tiie  road, 

T  with  as  much  interest  as  any  gi-oiip  of  school-boys  I  ever 

I  aaw.     They  paid  not  t!ie  least  regard  to  our  approach,  and 

e  were  obliged  to  drive  around  them  to  avoid  a  collision. 

I,A  gaunt  individual,  mounted  on  a  lean  sorrel  horse,  rode 

I  Up  to  me  with  the  question  :  "  How  are  tbe  ICnow-Nothin's 

[ittin'  along  whar  you  come  from,  stranger  ?  "     I  replied  : 

**  They  are  pretty  well  split  up :  I  come  from  New  York," 

Uid  asked  him,  in  turn,  what  they  were  doing  in  tbe  pre- 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  they  can't  do  nothin'  this 
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year,  no  how,  but  next  year  tliey'Il  make  a  good  show :  I 
sort  o'  Itan  tliat  way,  my«e{^"— and  suiting  the  action  tc 
the  word  he  leaned  over  hb  horse's  neek  until  the  saddle, 
which  waa  uugiilhed,  began  to  turn,  and  bis  Lead  being 
none  of  the  steadiest,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  regaining 
bis  equilibriuiiL 

The  turnpike  here  ceased,  and  we  came  upon  3  buavy 
diit-road  leading  through  woodlands  and  pleasant  green 
valleys  between  tlie  abrupt  "  knobs"  with  whiuh  this  part 
of  the  country  is  studded.  Many  returning  voters  on 
boraeback  kept  us  company,  Tliere  was  one  who  passed 
ua  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  mounted  on  a  marc,  behind 
whicb  ran  a  little  black  mule.  He  reeled  in  the  saddle  at 
Bucb  a  rate  that  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  bim 
tumble  into  the  road,  but  he  always  reg^ned  bi^  balance 
miraculously  at  the  last  moment.  Towards  sunset  we 
found  him  again,  doubled  up  in  a  coraer  of  the  fence  dead 
asleep,  but  still  holding  on  to  the  bridle  of  bis  marc,  who 
was  gi'azing  around  his  feet.  At  dusk  we  reached  Wood- 
lands, a  capacious  tavern,  seated  behind  a  lawn  covered 
with  ornamental  shrubbovy- — a  veiy  checrfid,  home-like 
place.  Everything  in  and  about  the  house  gave  tokens  of 
neatness  and  comfort.  The  negro  quartei-s  were  clean  and 
commodious,  and  the  spruce  servants  seconded  our  geidal 
host,  Mr.  Rittur,  in  his  endeavors  to  make  our  stay  plea- 
sant. 

Woodlands  is  eleven  miles  from  the  Cave,  by  a  wild 
road  over  the  hills.  Mr.  Itittcr  gave  me  minute  direc- 
tions for  finding  the  way,  as  the  country  is  almost  uninha- 
bited.    After  travelling  two  miles  through  the  woods  we 
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passed  a  log  cabin  and  clearing,  beyond  wliicli  our  way 
was  blocked  up  by  a  tree  wliioli  liad  been  blown  down 
by  the  winds.  Two  of  us  took  rails  from  tlie  fi*noe  to 
seiTe  as  levers,  and  as  the  ladies  joined  in  the  work  witli 
good  will,  the  log  was  gradually  heaved  aside  suflieiently 
to  allow  the  carriages  to  pass.  After  our  labors  were  over 
three  men  (inmates  of  the  log-cabin)  arrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  us.  Crossing  a  deep  valley,  we  elinibed 
an  opposite  ridge,  by  a  very  steep  and  diflieult  road,  and 
seeing  the  long,  wooded  crest  of  the  liill  extending  iar 
before  us,  supi)osed  that  the  worst  part  of  the  journey  was 
over.  But  exactly  at  tliis  juncture  tlie  tongue  of  my  car- 
riage snapped  in  twain  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  wrench, 
and  we  were  left  stranded.  We  had  neither  ropes,  knives, 
nor  implements  of  any  kind,  and,  after  holding  a  council  of 
war,  decided  that  the  onlv  thinfi:  to  be  done  was  to  leave 
the  wreck  in  the  woods.  We  succeeded  in  detacliing  the 
broken  parts,  lashing  them  to  the  remaining  carriage,  and 
mounting  three  persons  upon  the  two  liorses,  using  the 
carriage  cushions  as  saddles.  One  of  the  natives  of  this 
region,  who  had  ridden  up  immediately  after  the  accident, 
stood  watching  us  during  tliese  proceedings,  and  at  their 
close  observed:  "Well,  I  guess  you're  tlie  right  stripe: 
you  can  get  along" — after  wliich  he  left  us. 

We  made  slow  but  merry  travel  through  the  seven  miles 
of  forest  intervening  between  us  and  the  Cave  Hotel,  where 
we  arrived  in  season  for  dinner,  without  further  accident. 
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Part  H. — ^The  Fibst  Joukney  Under  Ground. 

Notwithstanding  the  irregular  order  of  our  arrival,  after 
our  mishap  in  the  woods,  we  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
Mr.  Miller,  the  host.  The  hotel  is  a  long,  straggling  pile 
of  wooden  buildings,  with  stone  chimneys  attached  to  the 
exterior  at  the  gable  ends.  A  wing  of  furnished  apart- 
ments joins  its  northern  end,  fronting  upon  a  lawn  where 
tall  forest  trees  have  been  allowed  to  stand  in  their  natural 
attitudes  and  groupings.  The  main  body  of  the  hotel,  with 
this  wing,  furnishes  at  least  six  hundred  feet  of  portico, 
forming  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  imaginable 
for  Summer  weather.  Around  the  place  intervenes  a  nar- 
row girdle  of  cleared  land,  beyond  which  stand  the  primi- 
tive woods,  wherein  the  deer  and  wild  turkey  still  make 


tlieif  habitation.  We  heart!  the  call  of  tiie  liittor  as  we 
eat  in  the  sba'Ieil  poitieo.  The  rooms  are  snificiently  large 
and  comfortable,  though  their  doors  h.iie  the  same  inabi- 
lity to  be  closed  which  I  have  already  noticed  as  a  charac- 
teriatic  of  Kentucky  architecture. 

The  season  for  travel  had  hardly  commenced,  and  we 
found  but  seven  visitors  on  our  arrival.  Two  of  these  had 
just  returned  from  a  trip  beyond  the  rivm-s,  under  the 
(jliarge  of  "  Stephen,"  the  famous  cave  gnide,  and  their 
clothes,  bespattered  with  mud,  gave  us  some  indication  of 
the  character  of  the  trip.  As  our  stay  was  limited  to 
two  days,  we  decided  to  visit  the  cis-fluvial  avenues  the 
same  afternoon,  reserving  the  grand  joui-ney  over  the 
water  for  the  next  day.  The  rivers  had  been  gradually 
rising  ibr  four  days,  and  were  then  of  precisely  the  most 
iocODvenient  stage,  though  not  yet  impassable.  Mr.  Miller 
informed  me  that  they  rarely  rose  moi-e  than  four  days  in 
Buccession,  and  there  was  no  likelihood  at  present  that  wo 
should  not  be  able  to  cross  them.  I  engaged  Stephen  fot 
the  next  day,  and  took  Alfred,  one  of  the  other  guides,  foi 
oar  initiatory  excursion. 

Aftei'  dining  off  a  noble  haunch  of  venison,  Alfred  made 
his  appearance  with  a  bundle  of  lamps,  aad  announced  that 
everything  was  in  readiness.  Tui'ning  around  the  hotel  to 
the  northward,  we  entered  a  rociy  ravine  in  the  forest, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  icere  made  aware  by  a  gust  of  cold 
wind  that  we  had  reached  the  entrance  to  the  underground 
world.  The  scclie  was  wild  and  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme, yet  the  first  involuntary  sensation  was  something 
aldn  to   terroi-.     The    falling  in    of  the  roof  of  the  main 
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the  printa  of  the  oxen's  hoofs  in  the  then  moist  soil,  have 
not  been  efl&ced-  It  is  said  that  saltpetre  to  the  value  of 
$20,000  was  waahed  from  the  earth  in  one  year,  and  that 
in  the  <?oiirae  of  three  years  the  same  earth  became  aa 
richly  impregnated  as  before.  This  property  is  also  eom- 
niunicited  to  the  air,  but  probably  in  a  less  degree.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  analysed ;  but  whether 
from  the  absence  of  vegetable  cKhalations  and  the  conse- 
quent purity  of  its  constituent  elements,  or  from  the  pre- 
3  of  some  exliilarating  property,  it  is  certainly  more 
bracing  and  invigoratbig  than  the  air  of  ihe  upper  world. 
After  we  had  become  accustomed  to  its  diminished  tem- 
perature, its  inhalation  was  a  luxury.  I  can  only  compare 
it  to  a  very  mild  nitrous  oxide.  The  oxen  which  were 
taken  into  the  cave  to  haul  earth  to  the  saltpetre  vats 
became  fat  and  plimip  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months 
■without  any  extra  feed.  As  a  sanitarium  for  consump- 
tive patients,  the  cave  does  not  seem  to  answer ;  but  the 
experiment  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tried- — ^most  of  the 
invalids  who  came  here  having  been  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease.  Besides,  the  absence  of  sunlight — which 
j  to  esei-cise  a  subtle  influence  upon  human  aa  upon 
vegetable  vitaUty — might  counterbalance  in  many  cases 
the  advantages  of  an  equable  and  stimulating  air. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  The  Vestibule,  we 
a  second  dome  inserted  like  a  transept  in  the  main 
avenao  or  nave,  and  called  The  Church.  The  roof,  which 
is  about  eighty  feet  high,  is  almost  Gothic  ;  and  on  the  left 
baud  is  a  gaUery  or  choir  with  a  projecting  pulpit  at  one 
of  the  angles.     Here  service  is  often  performed  on  Sun- 
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daya  during  tlie  Bnmmer.  Wo  took  oiir  seats  on  Bome 
titnbera  taken  from  the  saltpetre  vats,  while  the  gaido 
ascended  to  the  gallery  and  finally  took  his  station  in  the 
pulpit.  Here  he  kindled  a  Bengal  light,  which  hissed  and 
sputtered  like  a  sacrificial  flame,  throwing  a  strong  pale- 
blue  lustre  upon  the  vast,  rude  arches,  and  bi-inging  out 
the  jagged  walls  in  vivid  relief  against  the  profound  dark- 
ness on  either  hand.  In  spite  of  the  se mi-sanctity  g^v en  to 
the  place  this  illumination  seemed  to  me  nothing  less  than 
ao  offering  to  the  Kentucky  gnomea  and  kobolda — the 
undorgronnd  fairies  who  have  hollowed  for  themselves  this 
marvellous  palace  under  her  green  lulls. 

Continuing  our  walk,  with  eyes  that  now  saw  clearly  not 
only  the  grand  dimensions  of  the  avenue,  but  its  rude  SHg- 
gestions  of  pilasters,  friezes,  and  cornices,  and  the  dark 
cloud-pattems  that  mottled  its  gray  ceiling,  we  passed  in 
succession  the  Kentucky  Cliffs  (so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  rocks  on  Kentucky  River),  Willie's  Spring,  a 
tiny  thread  of  water  which  has  channelled  itself  a  fantastic 
fluted  niche  from  the  lop  to  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  the 
Second  Hoppers,  where  the  operations  of  the  old  miners 
seem  to  have  been  prosecuted  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
Above  these  hoppers,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Gothic  Avenue,  branching  off  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  cave.  It  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  subter- 
ranean scenery  became  more  and  more  striking  as  we 
advanced.  The  roof  is  coated  with  a  thin  incrustation  of 
gypsum,  which  is  colored  in  patches  with  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  giving  it  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  gray  sky 
flecked  with  dark  clouds.    In  the  waving  and  unoertain 
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light  of  tlie  lamps,  these  elowJs  seem  to  move  as  TOii  walk, 
and  to  assume  capricious  and  fantastic  fornix  Now  yoa 
see  an  oval  lake  surrounded  with  shrubbery,  now  a  couch- 
ant  beast,  or  a  sitting  figure  like  the  colossal  deity  of  a 
Theban  tomb.  In  oni-  place  there  i'i  a  huge  ant-eater,  very 
perfeot ;  in  another  an  Indian  chief  wrapped  in  hia  blanket ; 
then  a  giant,  with  his  wife  and  child;  and  finally,  a  char- 
coal sketch,  in  which  the  imaginative  cau  see  Xapoleon 
crossing  the  Alps. 

Under  the  last  of  these  pictures  Alfred  stopped,  and 
after  stating  that  we  were  just  one  mile  fixim  the  entrance, 
threw  the  light  of  his  lamp  upon  a  large  white  rock  which 
lay  upon  our  right  hand,  and  a^ked  us  what  it  resembled. 
"Why,"  said  one  of  us,  "it  is  very  much  like  a  coflin." 
"Tou  are  right,"  said  he;  "it  is  the  Giant's  Coffin,  57  feet 
in  length."  He  then  informed  us  that  he  should  leave  the 
main  cJ»ve  and  take  the  road  to  the  River  Styx,  in  order  to 
show  ua  some  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  on  this  side 
of  that  stream.  We  followed  him,  one  by  one,  into  a 
crevice  behind  the  coffin,  at  the  bottom  whereof  yawned 
a  narrow  hole.  Half-s  looping,  half  crawling,  we  descended 
through  an  irregular,  contracted  passage,  to  a  series  of 
basement  halls,  called  the  Deserted  Chambers.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Wooden  Bowl,  a  room  about  100  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  low,  slightly  concave  ceiling.  The  name 
may  have  been  suggested  by  this  circumstance,  although 
there  is  &  story  of  an  ancient  wooden  bowl  having  been 
found  in  it  by  the  first  persons  who  entered.  A  staircase 
called  the  Steps  of  Time — for  what  reason  it  is  impossible 
to  say — leads  to  still  lower  chambers,  two  of  which  are 
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connected  Ly  n  passage  called  the  Arclitd  Way,  from  tlie 
Bmooth  and  regular  cnrve  of  its  while  ceiling.  In  the 
furthest  one  ia  "  Riohardson's  Spring,"  a  little  bowl  of 
crystal  water,  which  we  found  very  cool  and  refreshing, 
despite  the  flavor  of  the  limestone  rock. 

The  roof  presently  shot  up  into  a  pointed,  iiTegular 
vault,  and  we  heard  the  sound  of  dropping  water.  Alfred, 
who  was  in  advance,  cautioned  ua  to  remain  still  while  he 
leaned  forward  and  held  out  liis  lamp,  which  disclosed  the 
mouth  of  a  pit.  The  sides  were  as  smooth  as  il'hewn  by  a 
Btone-cutter,  aiid  worn  into  deep  grooves  and  furrows  by 
the  waters  of  agea.  A  log  is  placed  along  one  side  to  pro- 
tect visitors,  and  we  leaned  upon  it  while  he  kindled 
a  sheet  of  oiled  paper  and  suffered  it  to  whirl  elowly  down 
into  the  gulf,  glimmering  on  the  wet  walla  and  the  dark 
pools  of  water  iu  its  mysterious  womb. 

Leaving  the  dcseilcd  chambers,  we  descended  a  steep 
staircase  into  the  Labyrinth — a  winding  way  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  and  barely  wide  enough  for  two  persons  to 
pass.  This  brought  us  to  another  pit,  along  the  brink  of 
■which  we  walked,  clambered  up  a  ledge,  and  at  last  reached 
a  wujdow-like  opening,  where  Alfred  bade  na  pause.  Lean- 
ing over  the  thin  partition  wall,  the  light  of  our  united 
lamps  disclosed  a  vast  glimmering  hall,  the  top  of  which 
vanished  in  darkness  and  the  bottom  of  which  we  could 
only  conjecture  by  the  loud,  hollow  splash  of  water-drops 
that  came  up  out  of  the  terrible  gloom.  Directly  in  front 
us  hung  a  gigantic  mass  of  rock,  which  in  its  folds  and 
masses  presented  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  a  curtain. 
I  It  had  a  regular  fringe  of  stalactites,  and  there  was  a  short 
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a  oreriapptiig  it  at  tlie  top.  Hie  length  of  tUs 
b  dniptry  coald  not  have  been  less  tlian 
dUi  bondred  leel.  In  a  few  moments,  Alfred,  who  had 
left  U,  re-«{^>eared  at  another  window  on  the  right  hand, 
where  be  flrat  dropped  come  bumiog  papers  into  the  gal£, 
and  tlteo  kindled  a  Bengal  li^t.  It  needed  this  iUnmiuaticHi 
to  enable  im  to  take  in  the  grand  diinenficHis  of  the  dome. 
We  oQvld  Bee  the  oral  arch  of  the  roof  a  hundred  fett  abore 
our  head*;  tlie  fioor  ntiddf^  with  the  etalagtnitic  pedestals 
a«  far  below ;  while  directly  in  front  the  huge  cnrtain  that 
hung  from  the  centre  of  the  dome^the  \eil  of  some 
aubcorranean  mystery — sliooe  rosy-white,  and  seemed  to 
wave  and  Bwing,  pendulous  in  the  awful  space.  We  were 
thorouglily  thrilled  and  jrenetrated  with  the  exceeding 
sublitiiity  of  the  picture,  and  turned  away  reluctantly  as 
the  6ree  humed  out,  feeling  that  if  the  cave  had  nothing 
else  to  show  its  wonders  had  not  been  exaggerated. 

Leading  Goran's  Dome — the  name  which  has  been  given 
to  this  hall— we  retraced  our  way  through  the  Labyrinth, 
and  following  the  main  passage  a  shoi't  distance  further, 
came  to  the  Bottomless  Pit,  formerly  the  limit  of  excursions 
in  this  direction.  It  was  finally  crossed  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
and  is  now  securely  bridged,  and  the  path  along  its  brink 
protected  by  an  iron  railmg.  The  bridge  is  renewed  every 
four  years,  even  though  the  timbers  remain  sound,  in  order 
to  guard  agmnat  all  possibility  of  an  accident.  The  Pit  is  1 75 
feet  deep,  and  is  covered  by  a  pointed  dome  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high.  It  is  a  horrid  gulf — dai-k,  yawning,  and  awful  as  the 
mouth  of  Tartarus.  Pieces  of  bm'niiig  paper  dropped  from 
the  bridge  slowly  feli  into  the  depth,  eddying  backwards  and 
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forwarda  and  shoiviug  tlie  Ijlafk,  fiiiTowed  walla  on  eithei 
side.  The  vault  above  our  liuads,  in  its  grooves  and  nichea 
and  projecting  jioints,  remiudud  me  very  vividly  of  the 
Moorish  domes  in  the  jULambra.  There  is  a  stalactitio 
dement  in  Saracenic  ardiiteeture  which  must  have  had  its 
Buggestion  in  Nature. 

The  avenue  beyond  tlie  pit  leads  to  the  River  Styx,  but 
as  we  had  reserved  that  portion  of  the  cave  for  the  next 
day's  trip,  we  returned  through  the  Deserted  Chambers  to 
the  Main  Cave.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  Giant's  Coffin 
we  reached  the  Great  Bend,  where  the  avenue  changes  ita 
direction  at  a  very  acute  angle.  It  is  still  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  sixty  or  seventy  in  height,  with  the 
same  rough  friezes  and  cornices,  and  the  forma  of  clouda 
and  phantom  figures  on  its  ceiling.  We  passed  several 
stone  and  frame  houses,  some  of  which  were  partly  in  min. 
The  guide  ])ointed  them  out  as  the  residence  of  a  number 
of  consumptive  patients  who  came  in  here  in  September, 
1843,  and  remained  until  January.  "I  was  one  of  the 
waiters  who  attended  upon  them,"  said  Alfred.  "  I  used 
to  stand  on  that  rock  and  blow  the  horn  to  call  them  to 
dimicr.  There  were  fifteen  of  them,  and  they  looked  more 
like  a  company  of  skeletons  than  anything  else."  One  of 
the  nmnber  died  here.  His  case  was  hopeless  when  he 
entered,  and  even  when  conscious  that  his  end  was  near  he 
refused  to  leave.  I  can  conceive  of  one  man  being  benefited 
by  a  residence  in  the  cave,  but  the  idea  of  a  company  of 
lank,  cadaverous  invalids  wandering  about  in  the  awfiil 
gloom  and  sUenee,  broken  only  by  their  hollow  coughs — ■ 
doubly  hollow   and  sepulchral  there — is   terrible.     On  a 
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mound  of  earth  near  the  Diuiug  Room  I  saw  some  cedar 
trees  which  had  been  planted  there  as  an  csperinaeut. 
They  were  entirely  dead,  but  the  experiment  can  hardly 
l3e  considered  final,  aa  the  cedar  is  of  all  trees  the  most 
easily  injured  by  being  transplanted. 

I  now  noticed  that  the  ceiling  became  darker,  and  that 
the  gray  cornice  of  the  walla  stood  out  from  it  in  strong 
relief.  Presently  it  became  a  sheet  of  unvarying  blackness, 
which  reflected  no  light,  like  a  cloudy  night-sky.  All  at 
once  a  few  stare  glimmered  through  the  void,  then  more 
and  more,  and  a.  firmament  as  far  off  and  vast,  apparently, 
as  that  whieh  arches  over  the  outer  world,  hung  above  our 
heads.  We  were  in  the  celebrated  Star  Chamber.  Lean- 
ing against  a  rock  which  lay  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
avenue,  we  looked  upwards,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  marvel- 
lous illusion.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  efiect  of  this 
mock  sky.  Tour  reason  vainly  tells  yoii  that  it  is  but  a 
crast  of  black  oxyd  of  manganese,  sprinkled  with  crystals 
of  gypsum,  seventy-five  feet  above  your  head.  You  see 
that  it  is  a  fathomless  heaven,  with  its  constellations  twink- 
ling in  the  illimitable  space.  Tou  are  no  longer  upon  this 
earth.  Tou  are  in  a  thonder-riven  gorge  of  the  mountains 
of  Jupiter,  looking  up  at  the  strange  firmament  of  that 
darker  planet.  Tou  see  other  constellations  rising,  far 
up  in  the  abyss  of  midnight,  and  witness  the  occultation  of 
remoter  stara. 

The  iascination  of  that  scene  would  have  held  us  there 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  if  the  guide  had  pennitted  it. 
After  indulging  us  for  what  he  considered  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  he  took  oar  lamps,  and  descending  into  a  branch 
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ca^eTT)  that  opened  from  the  floov,  treated  us  to  some  fine 
efffcts  of  light  and  shade.  By  a  skilful  management  of 
his  lights  he  produced  the  appearance  of  a  tliunder-cloud 
i-iaing  and  gradually  spreading  over  the  sky.  The  stars  are 
lost ;  the  comet,  gleaming  portentous  on  the  horizon,  dis- 
appears ;  and  the  gorge  is  wrapped  in  shadow.  Tlien  the 
elonds  break  and  clear  away,  and  the  stars  seem  to  twinkle 
with  a  more  bright  and  frosty  lustre  after  their  obscuration. 
"Take  care  of  yourselves  1"  cries  the  guide,  and  we  hear 
his  footsteps  passing  under  the  floor.  He  has  all  our  lamps, 
and  we  can  now  see  but  a  faint  glimmer  through  the 
opening  he  entered.  Now  it  ia  but  the  ghost  of  a  glimmer ; 
and  DOW,  as  his  footsteps  are  more  indistinct,  it  ceases  alto- 
gether. Tes,  this  is  darkness — solid,  palpable  darkness. 
Stretch  out  yom-  hand  and  you  can  grasp  it ;  open  your 
mouth  and  it  will  choke  you.  Such  must  have  been  the 
primal  chaos  before  Space  was,  or  Form  was,  or  "Let  there 
be  light !"  had  been  spoken.  In  the  intense  stillness  I 
could  hear  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  the  humming 
sound  made  by  the  blood  in  its  circulation. 

After  a  while  a  golden  nebulous  glow  stole  upon  the 
darkness,  seemingly  brighter  than  the  sunrise  radiance  of 
the  East,  and  increased  until  our  guide  and  lamps  rose 
above  the  horizon.  We  now  returned  to  the  Second 
Hoppers,  and  mounted  to  the  Gothic  Avenue.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  this  avenue  has  a  ceilmg  perfectly 
flat,  witb  every  appearance  of  having  received  a  coat  of 
plaster.  It  is  smoked  over  in  all  parts  with  the  names  of 
vulgar  visitors,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  called  tha 
Register  Room.     Persons  formerly  carried  candles  in  tb^ 
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trips  through  the  cAve,  and  by  tying  thom  to  ])oIcb,  sno- 
ceeded  in  not  only  smoking  their  names  njion  the  ceiling, 
bnt  in  many  instatu'es  thtir  portraits — for  there  were  fre- 
quently niile  attempts  of  draft-ing  the  figures  of  »hc«p  and 
pigs.  The  lamps  usoil  at  present  prevent  all  snt-h  desecra- 
tton,  hut  there  are  still  (and  probably  always  will  be) 
toachiDg  appticationa  for  candles. 

The  roof  gradually  became  broken  and  rugged,  studded 
here  and  there  with  nnfinii^hed  stalactitcf^  and  we  now 
entered  the  Gothic  Chapel,  where  those  stony  idcles  become 
large  enough  to  form  rihheil  pillars  and  fair  Gothic  arches. 
The  celling  is  not  more  than  thirty  feet  high,  so  that  this 
hall  has  nothing  of  llie  grandeur  of  Goran's  Dome,  but  it  is 
very  curious  and  beautiful.  Beyond  this  the  ^pecimcna  of 
stalactitic  formation  are  very  nnmerous,  and  I  have  not  time 
to  describe  them  minutely.  We  passed  Napoleon's  Breast- 
works, Vulcan's  Shop,  the  Elephant's  Head,  and  the  Rllars 
of  Hercules,  hard  by  which  is  the  Lover's  Leap,  where  the 
journey  ceasetL  Here  the  floor  of  the  avenue  suddenly 
falls  away,  leaving  a  gulf  about  fifty  feet  deep,  over  which 
projects  a  long,  pointed  rock.  By  descending  into  the  gulf 
you  can  enter  a  lower  gallery  leading  to  other  wonders, 
among  which  the  guide  mentioned  "The  Devil's  Cooling 
Tub,"  hut  we  had  scarcely  sufficient  time  to  explore  it. 

We  retraced  our  steps  to  the  Second  Hoppers,  and  then 
returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  having  been  four  houre 
underground,  and  travellfd  about  five  miles.  When  we 
reached  the  entrance  and  looked  out  from  behind  the 
jailing  skein  of  water  the  trees  seemed  to  be  illui 
mth  an  unnatural  fire.     The  daylight  had  a  warm  yellow^  ' 
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hue,  intensely  bright,  and  the  sky  was  paler  but  more 
luminous  than  usual.  The  air,  by  contrast  with  the  exhila- 
rating nitrous  atmosphere  below,  felt  close,  unpleasantly 
warm,  and  oppressive — like  that  of  an  ill-ventilated  green- 
house in  Winter.  There  was  too  much  perfume  in  it — too 
many  varieties  of  vegetable  smells — for  I  found  that  the 
short  absence  had  made  my  scent  unusually  keen  and 
intelligent.  This  first  sensation  soon  wore  off,  and  left  us 
with  no  other  unpleasant  effect  from  our  trip  than  that  of 
great  hunger,  of  which  Mr.  Miller  speedily  relieved  us. 


XVlll. 
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Part  HI. — ^A  Day  Beyond  the  Styx. 

The  next  morning  we  made  preparations  for  an  early  start, 
as  we  had  a  long  day's  journey  before  us.  Our  party  was 
increased  to  eleven  by  the  addition  of  a  bridal  pair,  a  young 
Tennessean,  and  two  silent  Boston  gentlemen.  We  had 
two  guides  :  Stephen,  whom  I  had  specially  engaged,  and 
Mat.  The  ladies,  with  one  exception,  were  attired  in 
Bloomer  costume,  greatly  to  the  merriment  of  the  party, 
but  much  to  their  own  convenience.  Dresses  are  kept  at 
the  hotel  for  the  use  of  lady  visitors,  and  I  would  advise  all 
such  to  make  use  of  them.  In  addition  to  the  supply  of 
lamps  the  guides  carried  canteens  of  oil  and  baskets  of 
provisions  for  the  dinner  we  were  to  make  in  the  regions 
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beyond  the  Styx.  Thus  equipped  and  provided  for,  we  set 
out  immediately  after  breakfast. 

Stepheu,  who  lias  had  a  share  in  all  the  principal  explore 
tions  and  discoveries,  is  almost  as  widely  known  as  the 
Cave  itself.  He  is  a  slight,  graceful,  and  very  LandsomQ 
mnlatto  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  perfeetly 
regular  and  clearly  chiselled  features,  a  keen,  dark  eye,  and 
glossy  hair  and  moustache.  He  is  the  model  of  a  guide — 
quick,  daring,  enthusiastic,  persevering,  with  a  lively  appre- 
ciation of  the  wonders  he  shows,  and  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence unusual  in  one  of  his  class.  He  has  a  smuttering  of 
Greek  mythology,  a  good  idea  of  geography,  history,  and 
a  limited  range  of  literature,  and  a  lamiharity  with  geolo- 
gical technology  which  astonished  me.  He  will  discourse 
upon  the  various  formations  in  the  Cave  as  fluently  as  Pro- 
fessor Siilimau  himself.  Hia  memory  is  wonderfully  reten- 
tive, and  he  never  hears  a  telling  expression  without  trea- 
aaring  it  up  for  later  use.  In  this  way  his  mind  has  become 
the  repository  of  a  great  variety  of  opinions  and  compari- 
sons, which  he  has  sagacity  enough  to  collate  and  arrange, 
and  he  rarely  confuses  or  mistplaces  his  material.  I  think 
no  one  can  travel  under  hLs  guidance  without  being  inte- 
rested ill  the  man,  and  associating  him  in  memory  with  tho 
realm  over  which  he  is  chief  ruler. 

Mat,  who  ranks  next  to  Stephen  among  the  guides,  is 
also  a  mulatto,  of  about  the  same  age — a  careful,  patient, 
intelligent,  and  amiable  man,  but  with  loss  geological  know- 
ledge than  the  latter.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  cave 
property,  but  is  hired  out  by  his  master.  Stephen  and 
Alfred  belonged  to  Dr.  Croghan,  the  late  owner  of  the  cavo, 
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onj  arc  to  be  manumitted  in  another  year,  witti  a  number 
of  other  slaves.  They  are  now  reeeh-ing  wagos,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  begin  freedom  with  a  little  capital,  ill 
Liberia,  their  destined  home.  Stei)hen,  I  hear,  has  com- 
menced the  periisal  of  Blackstone,  with  a  view  to  practise 
law  there,  but  from  his  qneationa  concerning  the  geography 
of  the  eountry,  I  foresee  tliat  hia  tastes  will  lead  him  to 
become  one  of  its  explorers.  lie  will  find  room  and  verge 
enough  in  the  Kong  mountains  and  about  the  sources  of  tbe 
Niger,  and  if  I  desired  to  undertake  an  exploration  of  those 
regions,  1  know  of  few  aids  whom  I  would  sooner  choose,* 

There  was  no  otitbreatliing  from  the  regions  below  as 
we  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cave,  the  upper  atmosphere 
having  precisely  the  same  temperature.  We  advanced  in 
single  file  down  the  Alain  Avenue,  which,  from  the  increased 
number  of  lamps,  showed  with  greater  distinctness  than  on 
our  first  trip.  Without  pausing  at  any  of  the  objects  of 
interest  on  the  road,  we  marched  to  the  GLint's  Coffin, 
crawled  through  the  hole  behind  it,  passed  the  Deserted 
Chambers,  and  reached  the  Bottomless  Rt,  the  limit  of  our 
journey  in  this  direction  the  previous  day. 

Beyond  the  Pit  we  entered  apon  new  gronnd.  After 
passing  from  under  its  Moorish  dome  the  ceiling  becaraa 
low  and  the  path  sinuous  and  rough.  I  could  only  walk 
by  stooping  considerably,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  to  avoid  striking  your  head  against  the  trans- 


verse jambs  of  rock, 
ley   of  Humiliation. 

•  Sleplien,  iiowever,  reo 
He  died  in  ISBS. 


This  passage  is  aptly  called  the  Val- 
It  branches   off  to    the  right   into 


another  passiige  callecl  Pensico  Avenue,  which  contains 
some  curious  stalactitic  formations,  similar  to  the  Gothic 
Gallery.  We  did  not  explore  it,  Ijut  turned  to  the  left  and 
entered  an  extremely  narrow,  winding  passage,  which 
meanders  through  tiie  solid  rock.  It  ia  called  Fat  Man's 
Misei'y,  and  any  one  whoae  body  is  more  than  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth  will  have  trouble  to  get  through.  The 
largest  man  who  ever  passed  it  weighed  two  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  and  any  gentleman  weighing  more  than  that 
must  leave  the  best  part  of  the  cave  unexplored.  None 
of  U3  came  within  the  scope  of  prohibition  (Nature,  it 
seems,  is  opposed  to  corpulence),  and  after  five  minutes' 
twisting  we  emerged  into  a  spacious  hail  called  the  Great 
Relief.  Its  continuation  forms  an  avenue  which  leads  to 
Bandits'  Hall — a  wild,  rugged  vault,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  heaped  with  huge  rocks  that  have  fallen  from  above. 
An  this  part  of  the  Cave  is  rich  in  striking  and  picturesque 
effects,  and  presents  a  more  rude  and  irregiUar  character 
than  anything  we  hn^d  yet  seen. 

At  the  end  of  Bandits'  Hall  ia  the  Meat-Room,  where  a 
fine  collection  of  limestone  hams  and  shoulders  are  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  as  in  a  smoke-hoase.  The  resem- 
blance, which  is  really  curioiis,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
action  of  water.  The  air  now  grew  perceptibly  damp,  and 
a  few  more  steps  brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  River  Hall, 
Here  the  ceiling  not  only  becomes  loftier,  but  the  floor 
gradually  slopes  away  before  you,  and  you  look  down  into 
the  vast  depths  .and  uncertain  darkness,  and  question  your- 
self if  the  Grecian  fable  be  not  indeed  true.  Wliile  I 
paused  on  the  brink  of  these  fresh  mysteries  the  others  of 


tlie  pavty  had  gone  ahead  under  the  charge  of  Mat ; 
Steptieii,  who  remained  willi  rae,  proposed  that  we  Hhou!d 
descend  to  the  banks  of  the  Styx  and  see  them  crossittg  the 
river  upon  the  Natural  Bridge.  We  soon  stood  upon  the 
brink  of  the  block,  silent  water ;  the  arch  of  the  portal  was 
scarcely  visible  in  the  obscurity  far  above  ua.  Now,  as  far 
below,  I  saw  the  twinkle  of  a  distant  lamp,  then  another 
and  another.  "  Is  it  possible,"  I  asked,  "  that  tliey  have 
descended  bo  much  further  ?"  "  Tou  forget,"  said  Stephen, 
"  that  you  are  looking  into  the  river  and  see  their  reflected 
images.  Stoop  a  little  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  high 
above  the  water."  I  stooped,  looked  under  an  arch,  and 
saw  the  slow  procession  of  golden  points  of  light  passing 
over  the  gulf  under  the  eaves  of  a  great  cliff;  but  another 
procession  quite  as  distinct  passed  on  below  until  the  last 
lamp  disappeared  and  all  was  darkness  again. 

"We  then  resumed  the  regular  trail,  which  led  ns  along 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  about  thirty  feet  above  tlie  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  gloomy  pool,  which  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  Styx.  An  iron  railing  has  been  placed  along  the 
edge  to  protect  those  whose  nerves  are  weak.  At  the  end 
of  the  cliff  we  descended  a  long  ladder,  clambered  over 
masses  of  rocks  made  slippery  by  the  water,  and  gained 
the  Natural  Bridge,  which  is  a  narrow  path  or  ledge  arourd 
a  projecting  i-ock,  bridging  the  liver.  The  path  is  only 
about  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  a  false  step  would  precipi- 
tate the  explorer  thirty  feet  below  into  the  Styx.  Such  is 
the  caution  of  the  guides,  however,  and  the  sense  of  secu- 
rity which  even  the  most  timid  feel,  that  no  accident  has 
ever  happened.     Five  minutes  more  and  the  roughest  and 
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most  slippery  serambliiig  bi'ouj-Ll  us  to  llie  banks  of  the 
Lethe  River,  where  wo  found  the  vest  of  llie  party. 

The  river  bad  liaeii  since  the  previous  day,  and  was  at 
iveniCDt  stage  possible.  A  part  of  the  lliver 
Walk  was  overflowed,  yet  not  deep  enough  to  float  tlie 
boata.  Mat  waded  out  and  turned  ibe  craft,  which  won 
moored  to  a  projecting  rock,  as  near  to  us  as  tbe  water 
would  allow,  after  which  lie  and  Stephen  carried  ua  one  by 
one  upon  their  shoulders  and  deposited  us  in  it.  It  wna  n 
rude,  square  scow,  well  plastered  with  river  mud.  Boards 
were  laid  across  for  the  ladies,  the  rest  of  ua  took  our  seats 
on  the  muddy  gunwales,  the  guides  plied  their  paddles,  and 
i  afloat  on  Lethe.  One  hundred  feet  above  our 
heads  hung  tbe  vaulted  rock ;  half-way  down  there  ran  a 
regular  cornice,  arched  on  tbe  under  side,  and  with  jagged 
edge,  showing  that  there  had  formerly  been  two  grand 
corridors,  placed  vertically,  which  some  convulsion  had 
broken  into  one.  Eilhor  end  of  this  mighty  hull  was  lost 
in  the  darkness,  but  the  sound  of  our  voices  rose  to  the 
roof  and  reverberated  along  it  until  they  seemed  like  the 
voices  of  unseen  beings  speaking  back  to  us  out  of  the  dis- 
tance. The  water  has  a  steadj  tempeiature  of  54°;  it  is 
clear,  apparently  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  pie  isant  to  tbe 
taste.  It  bad  a  very  perceptible  cmrent,  and  flowed  in  a 
diagonal  course  across  the  line  of  our  march,  oi,  as  nearly 
an  I  could  estimate,  in  the  direction  of  Green  River. 

After  a  ferriage  of  about  one  hundred  yards,  we  landed 
on  a  bank  of  sofl;  mud  beside  a  small  arm  of  the  river, 
which  bad  overflowed  the  usual  path.  We  sank  to  our 
ancles  in  the  moist,  tenacious  soil,  floundering  laboriously 


nIoDg  until  we  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  Echo  River,  the 

thit'd  and  last  sti'eam.  This  again  is  divided  into  three  or 
four  arms,  which,  meandering  away  under  low  archea,  finally 
unite.  At  pi'escnt,  owing  to  the  high  water,  there  is  but 
one  arch  open,  bo  that  instead  of  the  usual  single  voyage 
of  tlireo  quarters  of  a  mile,  we  were  obliged  to  make 
several  short  ferriages.  Twice  again  were  the  guides 
obliged  to  carry  ua  on  their  sbouldera  through  the  shal- 
lows, and  once  wc  siieceedod  in  passing  along  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rock  overhanging  a  deep  pool,  only  by  using 
Stephen's  foot  as  a  stepping-stone.  After  crossing  the 
aecoud  branch  of  Echo  River  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill  of  loose  sand,  beyond  which  we  coidd 
see  masses  of  rock  piled  up  almost  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
lofty  halL  This  was  the  commencement  of  Purgatory,  a 
portion  of  which  domain  we  were  obliged  to  traverse  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  getliug  through  what  ia  called 
tho  Second  Arch. 

Stephen  here  entered  the  boat  alone,  lay  down  on  his 
back  in  the  bottom,  shot  under  a  low  projecting  rock,  and 
vpas  soon  lost  to  our  sight.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mat  we 
climbed  the  sand-hills,  mounted  the  loosely-piled  rocks,  and 
after  a  short  purgatorial  experience,  descended  agfun  to  a 
low  arch  opening  on  the  last  branch  of  Echo  River.  As 
we  stood  ou  the  wet  rocks,  peering  down  into  the  black 
transliicencc  of  the  silent,  mysterious  water,  sounds — ^first 
distant,  then  near,  then  distant  again — stole  to  ua  from 
under  the  groined  vaults  of  rouk.  First,  the  dip  of  many 
oars ;  then  a  dull,  muffled  peal,  rumbUng  away  like  the 
echoes  of  thunder ;  then  a  voice  marvellously  sweet,  but 
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presently  joined  Ijy  others  sweeter  still,  taking  up  the 
dying  notes  ere  they  faJed  iuto  silouL'u,  and  prolonging 
them  through  remoter  chambers.  The  full,  mellow  strains 
rose  until  they  seemed  sung  at  our  very  ears,  then  relapsed 
like  ebbing  waves,  to  wander  off  loto  solitary  halls,  then 
approached  again,  ami  receded,  like  lost  spirits  seeking  here 
and  there  for  an  outlet  from  the  wo.ld  of  darkness.  Or 
was  it  a  chorus  of  angels  come  on  some  errand  of  pity  and 
mercy  to  risit  the  Stygian  shores  ?  As  the  heavenly  har- 
monies thickened,  we  saw  a  gleam  on  the  water,  and  pre- 
aently  a  clear  hght,  floating  above  its  mirrored  counterleit, 
swept  into  sight.  It  was  no  angel,  but  Stephen,  whose 
single    voice   had   been   multiplied    into   that    enchanting 

Tlie  whole  party  embarked  in  two  small  boats,  and  after 
a  last  voyage  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  were  landed 
beyond  the  waters,  and  free  to  explore  the  wonderful 
avenues  of  tliat  new  world  of  which  Stephen  is  the  Colum- 
bus. The  River  Hall  here  terminates,  and  the  passages  are 
broken  and  iiTegular  for  a  short  distance.  A  few  minutes 
of  rough  travel  brought  us  to  a  large  circular  hall  with  a 
vaulted  ceiling,  from  the  centre  of  which  poured  a  cascade 
of  crystal  water,  striking  upon  the  slant  side  of  a  lai-ge 
reclining  boulder,  and  finally  disappearing  through  a  funnel- 
shaped  pit  b  the  floor.  It  spaikled  like  a  shower  of  pearls 
in  the  hght  of  our  lamps,  as  we  clustered  around  the  biink 
of  the  pit  to  drink  from  the  stores  gathered  in  those  natu- 
ral bowls  which  seem  to  have  been  hollowed  out  ibr  the 
uses  of  the  invisible  gnomes. 

Beyond  Cascade  Ilall  commences  Sillimau's  Avenue,  a 
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passage  about  taenty  feet  wide,  forty  or  fifty  id  height, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  floor  is  in  some 
places  smooth  and  firm,  in  others  broken  ami  rough,  with 
deep  dips  n'bich  oflen  communicate  with  smaller  passages 
or  "side  cuts"  that,  after  winding  throogh  the  rock  for 
some  distance,  find  their  way  back  to  the  main  avenue.  The 
walis  on  either  side  have  bold,  projecting  cornices,  above 
which  spL-iiigs  a  well-arched  ceiling.  There  are  few  objects 
of  special  interest  in  this  avenue,  but  I  was  never  tired  of 
watching  the  procession  of  lamps  as  they  wound  up  and 
down  its  rocky  floor,  and  the  picturesque  play  of  light  and 
fibade  on  the  gray  walls  and  cornices,  the  niches  and  hollow 
vaults. 

After  a  steady  walk  of  a  miio  and  a  half— the  distance  is 
not  exaggerated,  for  I  timed  it — we  reached  a  gigantic 
bluff,  which,  facing  us,  divided  the  avenue  into  two  parts. 
That  to  the  left  retains  the  name  of  Silliman,  and  continues 
for  nearly  a  mile  further  without  leading  to  any  result. 
The  other  was  caUed  "The  Pass  of  El  Ghor"  by  some 
traveller  who  had  been  in  ArabLi  Petrrea — but  the  name  ia 
a  pleonasm,  as  el  ghor  signifies  a  narrow,  difficult  pass 
between  rocks.  While  we  rested  a  few  minutes  on  some 
broad  stones  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  Stephen  climbed  up  to 
the  platform  behind  the  broad  cornice  of  the  wall,  and 
brought  ua  down  a  handful  of  fibrous  gypsum  as  white  as 
enow.  The  ladies  eagerly  appropriated  pieces  of  it  as  speci- 
mens, but  he  obseiTed  depreciatingly,  "  Ton  will  throw 
that  away  before  long." 

Our  lamps  were  replenished  and  we  entered  EI  Ghor, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  pictureB<iue  avenue  in  the  cave.    It 
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is  a  narrow,  lofty  passage  meandeiing  through  the  heart  of 
a  maas  of  horizoDtiil  strata  of  limestoDe,  the  broken  edge^j 
of  which  assume  the  most  remarkable  forms.  Now  there 
are  rows  of  broad,  flat  ehelves  overhanging  your  head ; 
now  you  sweep  around  the  stern  of  some  mighty  vessel 
with  its  rudder  set  hard  to  starboard;  now  you  enter  a  lit- 
tle vestibule  with  friezes  and  mouldings  of  almost  Doric 
aymmetiy  and  simplicity;  and  now  you  wind  away  into  a 
Cretan  labyrinth  most  uncouth  and  fantastic,  whereof  the 
Minotaur  would  be  a  proper  inhabitant.  It  is  a  continual 
succession  of  surprises,  and,  to  the  appreciative  visitor,  of 
raptures.  The  pass  is  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
haif  in  length,  and  tenninates  in  a  curious  knot  or 
entanglement  of  passages  leading  to  two  or  more  tiers  of 
avenues. 

We  were  now,  according  to  Stephen's  promises,  on  the 
threshold  of  wonders.  Before  proceeding  further  we 
stopped  to  drink  from  a  fine  sulphur  spring  which  fills 
a  natural  basin  in  the  bottom  of  a  niche  made  on  purpose 
to  contain  it.  We  then  climbed  a  perpendicular  ladder, 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiliug  barely  large  enough  to 
admit  our  bodies,  and  found  om'selves  at  the  entrance  of  a 
naiTow,  lofty  passage  leading  upwards.  When  all  li.id 
made  the  ascent  the  guides  exultingly  lifted  their  lamps 
and  directed  our  eyes  to  the  rocks  overhanging  the  aperture. 
There  was  the  first  wonder,  truly  1  Clusters  of  grapes 
gleaming  with  blue  and  violet  tints  through  the  water 
which  trickled  over  tliem,  himg  from  the  cliffs,  while  a 
Btout  vino,  springing  from  the  base  and  climbing  nearly  to 
the  top,  seemed  to  support  them.     Hundreds  on  hundreds 
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\\f  luinohoM  olustoring  so  thickly  as  to  conceal  tl.e  leaves, 
\\\\\\\i  ft»r  o\  or  v\\ns  hikI  tor  over  unplucked  in  that  marvellous 
\iii(H«4'o  t»r  tlio  Huhtrrraneaii  world.  For  whose  hand  shall 
mjUi*0M»  llu»  hluok,  hifornul  wine  from  the  grapes  that  grow 
liovpiht  Lot  ho  V 

* 

Miiuutiu^  lor  a  wlnu't  distance,  this  new  avenue  suddenly 
luruiul  til  tho  loH,  widtMied,  and  became  level ;  the  ceiling  is 
low,  l»ut  hoa»ilit\illy  vaulted,  and  Washington's  Hall,  which 
>\o  bimii  |•oul^ht^l,  U  oiroular,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
iu  diauu»lor.  ThlH  in  tho  usual  dining-room  of  parties  who 
y;\\  \»o.\i»ihl  llio  rivorH.  Nearly  five  hours  had  now  elapsed 
binoo  ^Vi»  i»ntortHl  tlic  (^ve,  and  five  hours  spent  in  that 
UvHr.lMgj  Htiiiuilating  atm(>sj)here  might  well  justify  the 
l*»MMiuK  glaiu^oa  whioli  wo  oast  upon  the  baskets  carried  by 
Uu»  fc^uidoa.  ISIr.  Millor  luul  foreseen  our  appetites,  and 
i.luui»  »  oi'i»  tttiuob  of  vonison,  biscuit,  ham,  and  pastry,  more 
I  \\i\n  hulliiiii'ut  l\»r  all.  Wo  made  our  mid-day  or  rather  mid- 
4(^ld  luoal  uHtiug,  liko  tlio  nymph  who  wrought  Excalibur, 

"  Upmi  Urn  hiaa^n  baa©a  of  t)\e  hills," 

lit^viod  fur  bohiw  tho  groi^n  Kontuoky  forests,  far  below  the 
l^.i  jV'Mr.ii  hmiahiiio.  l\»r  \\\  tho  cave  you  forget  that  there 
i  .  \\\  ^*\\W\  wiuld  Nomowlioi'o  above  you.  The  hours  have 
^^.•  u\»  ukuui  ■  'Huio  oouHoa  (o  bo:  no  thought  of  labor,  no 

V  1 1  u  »|»^«u'.ilaUl\,  »u»  Ovingo  of  conscience,  intrudes  to 

.      _i   Oio  V  viioiioo  \ou  havo  lotY.     You  walk  in  some 

,  .      '   .  ^,  x..nd  \\i^^  ooiiliuos  vif  aotual  life,  yet  no  nearer  the 

V-      r''^'      ^''^'^  *^^^  l^»^''^  I  *^ould  not  shake  off  the 

,.     x\i\  \  w.i.  w ikudoiiu^v;'  on  tho  outside  of  Uranus 
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or  Neptuiio,  or  somo  planet  still  more  deojJy  buried  lu  the 
frontier  darkness  of  onr  solar  system. 

"Washington  Hall  marks  tlio  commencement  of  Elindo 
Avenue,  a  straight  ball  about  sixty  feet  wide,  twenty  in 
height,  and  (too  miles  long.  It  is  completely  inci-usted  from 
end  to  end  with  crystallizations  of  gypsum,  white  as  snow. 
This  is  the  crowning  marvel  of  the  cave,  the  pride  and  the 
boast  of  the  guides.  Their  satisfaction  is  no  leas  than 
yours,  as  they  lead  you  through  the  diamond  grottoes, 
the  gardens  of  sparry  efflorescence,  and  the  gleaming 
vaults  of  this  magical  avenue.  We  first  entered  the 
"Snow-ball  Room,"  where  the  gnome-children  in  their 
sports  have  peppered  the  gray  walls  and  ceiling  with 
thousands  of  snow-white  projecting  discs,  so  perfect  in 
their  fragile  beauty,  that  they  seem  ready  to  melt  away 
under  the  bla/e  of  youi-  lamp.  Then  commences  Cleveland's 
Cabinet,  a  gallery  of  crystals,  the  richness  and  variety  of 
which  bewilder  you.  It  is  a  subterranean  conservatory, 
filled  with  the  flowers  of  all  the  aones ;  for  there  are  fevr 
blosBoma  expanding  on  the  upper  earth  but  are  mimicked 
in  these  gardens  of  Darkness.  I  cannot  lead  you  from 
niche  to  niche,  and  from  room  to  room,  examining  in  detail 
the  enchanted  growths  ;  they  are  all  so  rich  and  so  wonder- 
ful that  the  memory  does  not  attempt  to  retain  them. 
Sometimes  the  hard  limestone  rock  is  changed  into  a 
parterre  of  white  roses ;  sometim.eB  it  is  starred  with 
opening  daisies ;  the  sunflowers  spread  their  flat  discs  j 
and  rayed  leaves  ;  the  feathery  chalices  of  the  cactus  hang  I 
from  the  clefts ;  the  night-blooming  cereus  opens  securely  1 
her  snowy  cup,  for  the  moniing  never  oomet  W  tilose  it ; 
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sands  of  years,  perhaps  thousands  of  ages,  fashioning  the 
Kpany  splendors  in  the  womh  of  dai'kness  with  as  exquisite 
a  grace,  as  true  an  instinct  of  beauty  aa  in  the  palm  or  the 
hly,  which  are  moulded  by  the  bands  of  the  snn.  What 
power  is  it  wliich  lies  behind  the  mere  chemistry  of  Nature, 
impregnating  her  atoms  with  such  subtle  laws  of  symmetry  ? 
Wliat  but  the  Divine  Will,  which  first  gave  her  being,  and 
which  is  never  weary  of  multiplying  for  Man  the  lessons  of 
His  infinite  wisdom  ? 

At  the  end  of  Elindo  Avcnae  the  floor  sinks,  then  ascends, 
and  is  at  last  blocked  up  by  a  huge  pile  of  large,  loose  rocks. 
When  we  had  reached  the  foot,  the  roof  of  the  avenue  sud- 
denly lifted  and  expanded,  and  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  they  are  called,  leaned  against  a  void  waste 
of  darkness.  We  climbed  to  the  summit,  about  a  hundred 
feet  above,  whence  we  looked  down  into  an  awful  gult^ 
spanned  far  above  our  heads  by  a  hollow  dome  of  rock. 
The  form  of  this  gigantic  hall  was  nearly  elliptical.  It  was 
probably  150  feet  hi  height  by  500  in  length,  the  ends  ter- 
minating near  the  roof  in  the  cavernous  mouths  of  other 
avenues.  The  guides  partly  descended  the  hill  and  there 
kindled  a  biilhant  Bengal  hght,  which  disclosed  more  clear- 
ly the  form  of  the  hall,  but  I  thought  it  more  impressive  as 
its  stupendous  proportions  were  first  dimly  revealed  by  the 
light  of  our  lamps,  Stephen,  who  discovered  this  place, 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  "Dismal  Hollow." 

Scramhhng  along  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we 
gained  the  entrance  to  the  cavern  opening  on  the  left,  which 
we  followed  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  when  it  termi- 
nated in  a  lofty  circular  dome,  called  Croghan's  Hall.  Tlie 
10 


floor  on  one  side  di-opped  suddenly  into  a  deep  pit,  aroiind 
which  were  several  oushions  of  stalagmite,  answering  to 
short  stalactites,  hanging  fcorn  the  ceiling  fer  above.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  halt  was  a  sort  of  recess,  formed  by 
stalactitic  pillars.  The  wall  behind  it  was  a  mass  of  veined 
alabaster.  "Here,"  said  Stephen,  "in  your  TJltima  Thule. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  nine  miles  from  day- 
light." But  I  doubt  whether  there  ia  really  an  end  of  the 
cave  any  more  than  an  end  of  the  earth.  Notwithstanding 
the  ground  we  had  traversed,  we  bad  left  many  vast  avenues 
unexplored,  and  a  careful  seurch  would  no  doubt  lead  to 
further  discoveries. 

We  retraced  our  steps  slowly  along  Elindo  Avenue, 
stopping  every  few  minutes  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  bowers 
of  fairy  blossoms.  After  reaching  Washington's  Hall  we 
noticed  that  the  air  was  no  longer  still,  but  was  blowing 
fresh  and  cool  in  our  £ices.  Stephen  observed  it  also,  and 
Baid :  "  There  baa  been  a  lieavy  rain  outside."  Entering 
the  pass  of  El  Ghor  again  at  Martha's  Vmeyard,  we  walked 
rapidly  forward,  without  making  a  halt,  to  its  termination  at 
Silliman's  Avenue.  The  distance  is  reckoned  by  the  guides 
at  a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  wc  were  just 
forty  minutes  in  walking  it.  We  several  times  felt  fatigue, 
especially  when  passing  the  rougher  parts  of  the  cave,  but 
the  sensation  always  passed  away  in  some  unaccountable 
manner,  leaving  us  fresh  and  buoyant.  The  crossing  of 
the  rivers  was  accomplished  with  some  labor,  but  without 
accident.  I  accompanied  Stephen  on  his  return  through 
the  second  arch  of  Echo  River.  As  I  sat  alone  in  the 
\irow,  gliding  under  the  low  vaults  of  rock  and  over  the 
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silent,  transparent  darkness  of  the  mysterious  stream,  1 
could  hear  the  toues  of  my  boatman's  votoe  ghdmg  down 
the  caverns  Uke  a  wave,  flomng  more  and  more  faintly 
until  its  vibrations  were  too  weak  to  move  the  ear.  Thus, 
as  he  sang,  there  were  freqaently  three  or  four  notes,  each 
distinctly  audible,  floating  away  at  different  degrees  of 
remoteness.  At  the  last  arch  there  was  only  a  space  of 
eighteen  inches  between  the  water  and  the  rock.  "We  lay 
down  on  our  backs  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
squeezed  through  to  the  middle  branch  of  Echo  River, 
where  we  fonnd  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  had  gone  round 
through  Purgatory. 

After  again  threading  Fat  Man's  Misery,  passing  the 
Bottomless  Pit  and  the  Deserted  Cliambera,  we  at  last 
emerged  into  the  Main  Avenue  at  the  Giant's  Coffin.  It 
was  sis  o'clock,  and  we  had  been  tCQ  hours  in  the  Cave, 
but  as  my  party  proposed  leaving  on  the  morrow,  I  deter- 
mined to  push  my  journey  a  little  furthei-,  and  to  visit  tUe 
Chief  City  at  tlie  end  of  the  Main  Avenue.  This  was  the 
principal  object  of  curiosity  before  the  discovery  of  the 
rivers,  but  is  now  rarely  visited.  I  took  leave  of  the  party, 
and  with  Stephen  for  a  guide  started  off  alone.  We  passed 
the  Star  CJiamber,  beyond  which  no  path  has  been  cleared 
in  this  direction.  The  floor  is  covered  with  loose  rocks 
whii'h  have  fallen  from  above,  and  walking  becomes  a  very 
rough  and  laborious  process.  A  portion  of  the  avenue  is 
called  the  Salt  Room,  from  the  crystals  of  pure  glauber 
salts  which  fall  from  the  ceiling  in  flakes,  and  cover  the 
floor  hke  a  light  snow. 

Just  one  mile  from  the  Star  Chamber  a  rongh  stone 
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cross  has  been  erected,  to  denote  that  tljc  distance  Ijaa 
been  carefully  measured.  The  floor  here  rises  considerably, 
which  contracts  the  dimensions  of  the  avenue,  although 
they  are  still  on  a  granri  scale.  About  half  a  mile  further 
we  came  to  the  Great  Crossings,  where  five  avenues  meet. 
In  the  dim  light  it  resembled  the  interior  of  a  great  cathe- 
dral, whose  arched  roof  is  a  hundred  feet  above  its  pave- 
ment. Turning  to  the  left,  at  right  angles  to  our  former 
direction,  we  walked  (still  following  the  Main  Avenue) 
some  ten  minutes  further,  when  the  passage  debouched  into 
a  spacious  hall,  with  a  cascade  pouring  from  the  very  sum- 
mit of  its  lofty  dome.  Beyond  and  adjoining  it  was  a 
second  hall,  of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  with  another  cas- 
cade falling  from  its  roof.  "iVe  turned  again  to  the  right, 
finding  the  avenue  still  more  irregular  and  contracted  than 
before,  but  had  not  advanced  far  before  its  ceiling  began 
to  rise,  showing  a  long  slope  of  loosely-piled  rocks,  lying  in 
Btrongreliefagainstabackground  of  unfathomable  darkness. 
I  climbed  the  rocks  and  sat  down  on  the  highest  pinnacle, 
while  Stej'hen  descended  the  opposite  side  of  the  slope 
and  kindled  two  or  three  Bengal  lights  which  he  had  saved 
for  the  occasion.  It  needed  a  stronger  illumination  than 
our  two  lamps  could  afford  to  enable  me  to  comprehend 
the  stupendous  dimensions  of  this  grandest  of  underground 
chambers.  I  will  give  the  figures,  but  they  convey  only  a 
faint  idea  of  its  colossal  character:  length,  800  feet; 
breadth,  300  feet;  height,  120  feet;  area,  between  four 
and  five  acres.  Martin's  picture  of  Satan's  Council-Hall  in 
Pandemonium  would  hardly  seem  exaggerated  if  offered 
as  a  representation  of  the  Chief  City,  so  far  and  vanishing 
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J  tremendoua  the 


13  the  perspective  of  ita  extremities, 
span  of  its  gigantic  dome. 

I  sat  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  until  the  last  fires  had 
burned  out,  and  the  hall  became  even  move  vast  and  awfiil 
in  the  waning  light  of  our  lamps.  Then  taking  a  last  look 
backwards  through  the  arch  of  the  avenue— to  my  miud 
the  most  impressive  view — we  returned  to  the  halls  of  the 
cascades.  Stephen  proposed  showing  me  the  Fairy  Grotto, 
which  was  not  far  off,  and  to  accomplish  that  end  I  per- 
formed a  grievous  amount  of  stooping  and  crawling  in 
the  solitary  cave.  The  grotto,  which  is  a  delicate  stalactitio 
chamber  resembling  a  Gothic  oi'atory,  was  very  picturesque 
and  elegant,  and  I  did  not  regret  the  trouble  I  had  taken 
to  reach  it.  Both  of  us  were  somewhat  fatigued  by  this 
time,  however;  we  were  trenching  upon  the  night  hours, 
and  beginning  to  feel  symiitoms  of  hunger,  so  we  here 
turned  about,  and  resumed  the  most  direct  way  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

When  we  heard  the  tinkling  drops  of  the  little  cascade 
over  the  entrance,  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  patch  of  deep, 
tender  blue  set  in  the  darkness.  In  the  midst  of  it  twinkled 
a  white  star — whiter  and  more  dazzling  than  any  star  I 
ever  saw  before.  I  paused  and  drank  at  the  trough  under 
the  waterfall,  for,  like  the  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  Rome,  it 
may  be  that  those  who  drink  there  shall  return  again. 
When  we  ascended  to  the  level  of  the  upper  world  we 
found  that  a  fierce  tornado  had  passed  along  during  the 
day ;  trees  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  hurled  down 
in  all  directions;  stunning  thtindeis  had  jarred  the  air,  and 
the  wet  earth  was  fairly  pnx-d  with  leaves  cut  off  by  the 
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heavy  hail — yet  we,  liiiried  in  the  heart  of  the  hills,  had 
heard  no  sound,  nor  fylt  the  slightest  tremor  in  the  air. 

Tlic  stars  were  all  in  their  places  as  I  walked  back  to  the 
hotel.  I  had  been  twelve  hours  under  ground,  in  which 
time  I  had  walked  about  twenty-four  miles,  I  had  lo»t  a 
day — a  day  with  its  joyous  morning,  its  fervid  noon,  its 
tempest,  and  its  angry  sunset  of  crimson  and  gold ;  but  I 
had  g.iined  an  age  in  a  strange  and  hitherto  uiiknown 
world — an  age  of  wonderful  experience,  and  an  exhaustlesa 
store  of  siibliaio  and  lovely  memories. 


Before  retiring  to  rest  I  engaged  one  of  the  servants  to 
give  me  a  grooming  after  the  manner  of  the  Orientals, 
finishing  with  an  extenial  application  of  Kentucky  whiskey, 
in  consequence  whereof  I  arose  the  next  morning  at  sun- 
rise without  the  least  soreness  or  fatigue.  Stephen,  not- 
withstanding his  labors,  and  the  prospect  of  their  repetition 
the  same  day,  was  up  and  in  readiness  to  accompany  me  to 
White's  Cave,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  Hotel  in  a  south- western  dii-ection.  It  was  discovered 
in  1805  by  one  of  the  saltpetre  miners,  after  whom  it  was 
named.  The  entrance  is  a  narrow  opening  in  the  side  of  a 
knoll  studded  with  gray  hmestone  rocks. 

We  crawled  into  the  hole,  which  might  have  been  a 
panther's  lair  in  former  times.  The  floor  speedily  drops, 
so  that  we  were  able  to  stand  upright.  Two  stout  pillara 
of  stalactite  upheld  the  roof,  and  the  light  of  our  lamps 
showed  us  a  row  of  similar  pillai-s  stretching  away  into  the 
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darkness.  This  is  tlie  striking  featora  of  the  Cave,  which 
is  not  more  than  six  or  seven  hundi'ed  feet  in  length  by 
lifty  to  eighty  in  breadth.  There  is  a  dyke  in  the  limestone 
rock  which  forma  the  ceiling,  crossuig  the  cave  obliquely 
from  one  end  to  tile  other.  The  water,  oozing  through, 
has  gradually  built  a  row  of  reeded  Gothic  pillars,  singly 
or  in  dusters,  with  pedestals  of  stalagmite  between ;  and 
sometimea  broad  curtains  of  semi-translucent  stone  hang 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  work  is  still  going  on,  and 
apparently  with  great  rapidity,  for  new  points  were  already 
formed  on  stalactites  which  had  been  broken  off  some  years 
ago.  The  water  which  dripped  into  the  hollow  basins  in 
the  floor  was  so  wonderfally  transparent  as  to  be  almost 
invisible,  and  it  needed  measurement  to  convince  me  that 
some  of  the  pools  which  appeared  to  be  only  three  inches 
in  depth  were  actually  as  many  feet. 

Beyond  this  colonnade  we  found  another  and  a  shorter 
one,  striking  it  obUquely,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  stalactite  formation  I  ever  beheld.  B  was  a 
perfect  tent,  about  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with 
a  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  interior  is  hollow,  and  the 
smooth  incrustations  hanging  from  the  top  fell  ai'ound  you 
in  folds  like  those  of  loose  canvas,  with  a  broad  fringe 
sweeping  the  floor.  Stephen  gave  it  no  name,  but  it  might 
appropriately  be  called  the  Tent  of  the  Gnomes.  Neai-  the 
end  of  the  main  line  of  pillars  is  a  mass  of  fluted  and  chan- 
nelled stalactite  eight  feet  in  breadth,  which  he  called  the 
Temple  of  Diana.  It  has  a  faint  resemblance  to  a  Grecian 
faQade.  Near  this  the  floor  suddenly  terminates,  leaving 
a  yawning  pit  whose  opposite  side  ascends  steeply  to  the 
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fretted  ceiling,  dosing  up  the  cave.  The  place  is  «'fll 
worthy  of  a  visit  on  account  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
Htaloctitic  formations,  which  far  surpass  those  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave, 

During  onr  stay  at  the  hotel  thS  carriage  had  been 
bi'ought  in  and  repaired,  our  horses  were  thoroughly  re- 
cruited, and  we  now  prepared  to  Igave,  regretting  the  neces- 
sity which  did  not  allow  us  to  spend  a  few  days  longer 
under  its  pleasant  roof.  Mr.  Miller,  the  kindest  and  moat 
genial  of  landlords,  was  about  setting  out  for  Louisville, 
and  offered  to  be  oui'  guide  by  a  near  way  over  the  hills  to 
Munfordsville.  Before  taking  a  final  leave  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  however,  let  me  assure  those  who  have  followed 
me  through  it,  that  no  description  can  do  justice  to  its 
sublimity,  or  present  a  fiiir  picture  of  its  manifold  wonders. 
It  is  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  I  have  ever  visited,  Nia- 
gara not  excepted,  and  he  whose  expectations  are  not  satis- 
fied by  its  marvellons  avenues,  domes,  and  sparry  grottoes, 
must  b*  either  a  fool  or  a  demigod.  Yet  very  few  compa- 
ratively of  those  who  travel  in  the  West  ever  find  their  way 
to  it.  The  number  of  visitors  averages  about  two  thousand 
a  year,  the  greater  part  of  whom  arc  Kentuckians,  Tennea- 
seans,  and  foreigners. 

An  eri-oneouB  impression  has  gone  abroad  with  regard  to 
the  facilities  for  crossing  the  subterranean  rivei-s.  The 
timid  are  scared  by  stories  of  parties  being  imprisoned 
beyond  the  Styx  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  water,  and  kept 
in  peril  of  a  lingering  death.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
any  such  accident  occurring.  The  rivers  rise  slowly,  and 
do  not  reach  a  height  sufficient  to  make  the  arches  impaa- 
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sable  more  than  twice  or  tbrice  in  a  year.  At  such  times 
Tisitors  are  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  tlietn ;  but  even 
at  their  highest  point  there  is  always  an  opening  throngh 
Purgatory,  communicating  with  the  transfluvial  avenuea 
which  the  water  never  fills.  It  may  add  to  the  interest  of  a 
narrative  to  depict  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  by  the  waters 
and  left  to  starve,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous. From  the  discovery  of  the  Cave  to  the  present  tima 
no  fatal  accident  has  ever  occurred. 

Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  rivers,  we  did  not  succeed  in 
procuring  any  eyeless  fish,  which  are  only  found  at  low 
water.  Mat  caught  a  few  crawfish,  which,  like  their  finny 
companions,  liave  neither  eyes  nor  rudimentary  hints  of 
eyes.  In  other  particulars  they  did  not  appear  to  difiler 
much  from  the  ordinary  crawfish  of  our  country  streams. 
In  the  Solitary  Cave  I  found  crickets  of  large  size,  with 
very  diminutive  eyes,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
possess  the  faculty  of  vision.  I  menaced  them  repeatedly 
with  my  finger  without  disturbing  them  in  the  least,  but  if 
I  touched  one  of  their  long  antennce  ever  so  lightly,  they 
scampered  off  in  great  alarm.  There  are  rats  in  some  of 
the  chambers,  but  they  are  probably  vagrants,  attracted  by 
the  dinners  of  visiting  parties,  and  not  permanent  inha- 
bitants. 
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By  some  coincidence  or  fatality  I  never  visit  St.  Louis,  or 
Springfield,  111.,  without  taking  rain  with  me.  When  I  left 
the  former  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  May,  the 
streets  were  full  of  mud  and  the  sky  dark  and  leaky.  As 
we  reached  Alton  the  rain  began  to  fall  vigorously,  bright- 
ening the  green  of  the  prairies  over  which  we  sped,  it  is 
true,  but  shutting  in  their  horizon,  so  that  we  had  all  of 
their  monotony  with  none  of  their  glorious  expansion. 
Springfield,  which  we  reached  in  due  time,  was  in  a  state 
that  recalled  my  Winter's  experiences — including  loss  of 
overshoes.  I  made  no  allusion  to  the  fact,  however ;  for  I 
have  already  discovered  that  you  cannot  touch  up  a  West- 
em  town  or  railroad,  even  in  a  jocular  way,  without  excit- 
ing some  rampant  local  prejudice  and  superfluous  indigna- 
tion.   In  the  West  all  the  traits  of  our  national  character 
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are  iiiteusiiied — its  energy,  its  impulBiveucss,  its  iDclcpend- 
ence,  its  aggi'essiveiiess,  its  ambitiou,  aud  its  aensitivcDOSs. 
I  remember  liearing  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  once  say  tbat  no 
man  was  more  aldliUl  in  turning  a  pemiy  than  a  Yankee, 
and  none  naore  splendid  in  squandering  a  guinea.  This  is 
still  more  true  of  the  Western  man  than  of  the  New-Eng- 
lander ;  but  the  former — to  hia  credit  be  it  spoken^baa 
much  leas  of  the  ehiiffering  aud  huckstering  spirit  than  the 
latter.  The  taint  of  selfiabness  which  charaeterizea  all 
money-making  operations  is  less  apparent :  his  ventures  are 
bolder,  hia  habits  more  fi-ee  and  hbei-al.  It  is  a  milder 
form  of  the  same  business-life  which  I  found  in  California  in 
1849  ;  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  of  the  charm  which 
Western  life  exercises  ui)oa  nearly  all  who  come  within  ita 
influence. 

I  must  do  Springfield  the  justice  to  say  tbat  it  has  its 
sunshiny  side,  when  the  mud  dries  up  with  magical  rapidity 
and  its  level  streets  become  fair  to  look  upon.  The  clouds 
cleared  away  on  the  morning  after  my  ariival,  and  when 
my  friend,  Captain  Diller,  took  me  to  the  cupola  of  the 
State-House  and  showed  me  the  wide  ring  of  cultivated 
prairie,  dotted  with  groves  of  hickory,  sugar-maple,  and  oak, 
which  iuspberes  the  capital  of  Suckordom,  I  confessed  that 
it  was  a  sight  to  bo  proud  of.  The  young  green  of  the 
woods  and  the  promising  wheat^fields  melted  away  ginvdu- 
ally  into  blue,  until  the  Iroats  of  distant  farm-houses  shone 
in  the  morning  sun  like  the  sails  of  vessels  in  the  offing. 
The  wet  soil  of  the  cornfields  resembled  patches  of  black 
velvet — recalling  to  my  mind  the  dark,  prolific  loam  of  the 
Nile  VaUey. 
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I  left  io  tbo  midnight  train  for  Chicago.  At  BloomiJig- 
ton,  which  we  reached  at  2  a.m.,  our  conductor  left  us ; 
but  hia  substitute  did  not  malce  his  appearance.  The  train 
waited,  the  pasacngers  grew  impatient,  hut  nobody  knew 
where  the  gentleman  lodged;  there  was  no  one  in  the 
office  who  cared  to  look  after  the  matter ;  the  engineer 
said  it  was  not  his  husineGS,  and  so  the  train  still  w^ted. 
After  a  strong  remonstrance  from  some  passengers  who 
were  bound  east  and  feared  to  lose  the  morning  trains 
from  Chicago,  a  man  was  sent  to  search  for  the  conductor, 
but  he  returned  unsuccessful.  Finally,  at  daybreak,  after 
a  delay  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  the  missing  man 
appeared — having  overslept  his  time.  He  remarked,  jo- 
cosely, "You've  been  waiting,  I  guess,"  and  started  the 
train.  But,  owing  to  the  delay,  we  met  the  down  train  in 
the  centre  of  a  wide  prairie,  backed  ten  or  twelve  miles  to 
switch  uff,  waited  for  a  Rock  Island  train  at  Joliet,  and 
came  into  Chicago  about  noon — closing  the  morning  trcdns 
and  obhging  the  Eastern  travellers  to  spend  their  Sunday 
in  Cleveland  instead  of  New  York. 

The  difference  of  season  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
is  very  apparent.  We  left  the  trees  in  summer  foliage  at 
the  former  place,  and  watched  the  green  gradually  grow 
paler  and  paler,  until,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  only 
the  buds  of  the  earliest  trees  were  open,  and  their  le&vea 
half-grown.  The  great  prairie  between  Bloomington  and 
Vermilion  River  was  spread  oat  flat  to  the  horizon  like  a 
green  ocean,  sprinkled  with  flakes  of  pink  and  blue  and 
golden  and  crimson  foam.  It  was  a  great  contrast  to  the 
dreary,  brown  expanse  I  had  looked  upon  dui-ing  the 
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winter.  But  a  prairie  cannot  be  properly  appreciated 
from  the  window  of  a  railroad  car,  I  longed  for  the  little 
black  Arab  of  Newark,  Ohio,  or  tho  gray  Morgan  of 
Dixon,  to  career  across  its  flowery  solitude,  cliasing  the 
flying  horizon.  Give  me  a  prairie  for  a  race-course  or  a  | 
hunting-ground;  but  not — though  it  yield  me  150  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre — for  a  habitation! 

Having  already  tried  every  railroad  leading  out  of  Chi- 
cago, I  determined  to  I'eturn  homo  by  the  Lakes.  Tho 
steamers  on  the  new  route  to  Collingwood  and  Toronto 
had  just  commenced  running,  and  offered  the  greatest 
inducements  in  the  way  of  scenery;  so  we  took  passage 
on  the  "  Queen  City,"  and  left  Chicago  at  a  late  hour  on 
Sunday  evening,  the  20th.  The  boat,  which  was  a  fleet 
and  handsome  steamer,  newly  fitted  up  for  the  season,  was 
not  crowded,  and  we  secured  pleasant  state-rooms  in  the 
after  cabin.  We  found  intelligent  and  amiable  oflicera,  an 
attentive  steward,  a  good  table,  and  all  other  requisites  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  lake  voyage,  and  were  favored,  in  addi- 
tion, with  the  smoothest  water  and  the  clearest  skiea. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning,  we  were  in  Milwaukee 
River.  Here  the  boat  was  detmned  a  day  in  order  to  take 
in  freight ;  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  some 
Wisconsin  friends.  The  stay  was  made  fortunate  by  an 
unexpected  meeting  with  two  shipmates  of  the  Japan 
Expedition ;  and  I  heard  the  adventurous  youth  who 
climbed  with  me  the  precipices  of  the  Bonin  Islands 
relate  his  more  perilous  feat  of  scaling  the  walls  of  Nan- 
king and  astonishing  the  Chinese  rebels.  In  the  evening 
it  WHS  discovered  that  the  boiler  bad  sprung  a  leak,  and 
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tliiit  the  neoGssaiy  repaira  would  Oetaia  us  iiuotlier  day — 
a  delay  wliich  none  of  ua  regretted,  Milwaukee  is  aa 
pleaaant  a  pla«e  to  visit  as  it  is  beautiftil  to  look  upon. 
Seen  from  the  hills  in  the  rear,  with  its  pale  yellow  Iiouses 
rising  against  the  blue  of  the  lake,  it  is  a  copy,  in  cooler" 
tints,  of  some  town  on  the  Mediterranean  shores. 

A3  I  was  sauntering  down  to  the  boat  on  the  second 
evening  I  was  overtaken  by  an  African  gentleman  of  pecu- 
liar blackness  and  purity  of  race.  He  accosted  me— de- 
siring to  know  where  the  maiJboat  fj'om  Chicago  came  in. 
I  pointed  out  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  place,  whereupon 
he  drew  near  and  commenced  a  more  conlidential  conversa- 
tion. "I'm  gwine  down  to  the  boat,"  said  he,  "'cause  of 
a  lady  and  gentleman.  Da  gentleman  I  seed  a  while  ago 
in  de street;  de  lady — she's  coming  in  de  boat.  I'se  bound 
to  be  dar  when  de  lady  comes."  Supposing  he  had  been 
dispatched  by  some  gentleman  to  meet  an  expe_cted  guest, 
I  asked,  "Will  you  know  the  lady  when  you  see  her?" 
"  Gosh ! "  he  answered,  with  a  grin  ;  "  I'se  ought  to  know 
her— she'a  my  wile  I  She's  comin'  on,  thinkin'  she's  gwine 
for  to  marry  de  gentleman  what  I  seed ;  but  I  tel!  yon  she 
don't  marry  nobody  else  in  dis  here  State  'ceptia'  myse!£" 
He  added  that  he  had  only  been  married  three  months,  in 
which  time  she  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  that  he  had 
known  her  intention  of  running  away  from  him  a  week 
previous.  "Well,"  said  I,  "if  yon  knew  it,  why  didn't 
you  take  measures  to  prevent  her  ?  "  "  Oh,"  he  answered, 
chuckling  at  his  own  sagacity ;  "  I  tought  I'd  jist  wait,  and 
see  whether  she'd  he  elewated  enough  to  go."  The  other 
gentleman,  he  informed  me,  was  in  the  whitewashing  busi- 
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iiesH,  but — with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  display  of  ivory 
— he'd  "spile  dat  geotleman's  'specto ration s ;  he'll  inake 
no  more  contracts  in  dat  dere  line."  I  regretted  that  I 
could  not  await  the  arrival  of  the  boat  and  witness  the 
meeting,  which  must  have  been  still  more  characteristic 
and  diverting. 

We  left  Milwaukee  at  sunrise  on  Wednesday  morning, 
running  northward  along  the  Wisconsin  shore.  The  coun- 
try is  low  and  covered  with  woods  except  whore  they  are 
broken  in  upoii  by  small  ferms,  picketed  here  and  there 
like  the  advanced  sentries  of  that  besieging  civilization 
which  shall  soon  sweep  away  the  serried  ranks  of  the  forest. 
The  pine  becomes  more  frequent,  lifting  its  dark,  ragged 
arms  high  above  the  gi-ay  of  the  budding  birch  and  the 
faint  green  of  the  hirch.  Ozaukee  or  Port  Washington, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Milwaukee,  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage from  the  lake,  with  its  clusters  of  white  houses  rising 
gradually  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  summit  of  the  low 
hills.  Sheboygan,  wluch  we  reached  about  noon,  is  a  con- 
siderably larger  and  more  important  place.  It  is  one  of 
the  outlets  of  the  rich  and  growing  country  arouud  and 
beyond  Lake  Winnebago,  and  is  connected  by  a  plankroad 
with  Fond  du  Lac.  Judgbg  from  the  number  of  buildings 
in  the  course  of  erection,  it  la  no  exception  to  the  general 
Liw  of  progress  in  the  West. 

In  the  aftei-noon  we  touched  at  Manitowoc  and  Two 
Rivers,  both  so  young  that  there  is  barely  ground  enough 
cleared  for  them  to  stand  upon,  and  the  primitive  forest 
still  shuts  out  their  sunset  view.  There  are  already  stores, 
tavema,  Grerman  lager-beer   saloons,  and   other  signs  of 
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growth  in  .abuiulauce.  The  Mithigan  shore,  although  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  miles  distant,  waa  lifted  into  the 
air  by  a  mirage,  and  distinctly  visible.  This  efl'ect  is  con- 
tinued until  after  sunset ;  and  I  even  saw  Manitou  Island, 
sixty-five  miles  off,  by  moonlight.  The  air  was  clear, 
bracing,  and  pure,  but  so  cold  that  I  did  not  venture  on 
deck  withont  a  thick  overcoat. 

In  the  morning  we  were  opposite  Beaver  Island,  where  a 
branch  of  the  Mormon  sect  is  colonized.  So  far  as  I  could 
learn  they  are  not  polygamists,  and  are  independent  of  the 
Salt  Lake  organization.  The  Michigan  shores  soon  after- 
wards came  into  sight,  and  a  lighthouse  fur  ahead  an- 
nounced our  approach  to  Mackinaw  Straits,  The  coimtry 
on  both  sides  ia  densely  covered  with  woods,  which  in 
some  places  were  on  fire,  sending  thick  columns  of  smoke 
into  the  air.  I  noticed  several  steam  saw-mills,  and  some 
new  frame  houses  standing  in  cleared  spots,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  ia  yet  uninvaded  by  settlers.  Passing  the 
proraontoty  of  St.  Ignace,  on  the  northern  shore,  we  en- 
tered Lake  Huron,  beading  for  Mackinaw  laland,  whicli  is 
about  twenty  miles  distant.  The  long  island  of  Bois  Blanc 
lay  to  the  southward.  The  surface  of  the  lake  was  scarcely 
ruffled  by  the  Bweet  western  wind  ;  the  sky  was  of  a  pale, 
transparent  blue,  and  the  shores  and  islands  were  as  sharply 
and  clearly  defined  as  if  carved  on  a  crystal  tablet.  It  was 
a  genuine  Northern  realm  we  had  entered — no  warmth,  no 
depth  of  color,  no  undulatuig  grace  of  ontHne,  but  bold, 
abrupt,  positive  form,  cold,  pure  brilliancy  of  atmosphere, 
an<l  an  expression  of  vigor  and  reality  which  woidd  make 
dreams  impossible.     If  there  is  any  air  in  which  Action  is 
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the  very  charm  and  flavor  of  life,  and  not  its  curse,  it  ia 
the  air  of  Mackinaw. 

We  ran  rapidly  up  to  the  town,  which  is  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluffii,  on  the  Bouthem  side.  A  fort,  adapted  for 
timea  of  peace  and  with  a.  small  garrison,  overlooks  it. 
The  bouses  are  mostly  of  wood,  scattered  along  the  shore, 
with  few  trees  and  fewer  gardens  interspersed.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  place  is  nevertheless  very  pictm'esque,  with 
the  wooded  centre  of  tlie  island  lising  in  the  rear,  and  the 
precipitous  cliffs  of  gray  rock  flanking  it  on  both  sides. 
The  associations  of  two  centuiies  linger  about  those  cliffis, 
and  the  names  of  Hennepin,  La  Salle,  Marquette,  and  other 
pioneers  of  Western  civilization  make  them  classic  ground 
to  the  reader  of  American  history. 

We  remained  five  hours  in  order  to  take  on  some  coal, 
which  two  schooners  were  discharging  at  the  pier.  I  made 
use  of  the  time  to  stroll  over  the  island  and  visit  its  two 
lions — the  Sugar  Loaf  and  the  Arched  Rock.  The  road, 
after  we  had  passed  through  the  fort,  led  through  woods 
of  budding  birch,  and  the  fragrant  arbor-vitie  (thuya  occi- 
dentalis),  ivhich  turned  the  air  into  a  resinous  wine,  as 
grateful  to  the  lungs  as  Falernian  to  the  palate.  We 
passed  around  the  foot  of  the  central  hill,  three  hundred 
feet  high,  whereon  are  tlic  remains  of  the  old  fortifications. 
On  a  terrace  between  it  and  the  eastern  cliffs  stands  the 
Sugar  Loaf — a  pointed,  isolated  rock  seventy  feet  high. 
The  rock,  which  appeared  to  be  secondary  limestone,  ia 
honeycombed  by  the  weather,  and  reminded  me  very 
strikingly  of  "Banner  Rock,"  in  the  interior  of  the  island 
of  Loo-Choo.    The  structure  ia  precisely  similar,  and  the 
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height  very  nearly  tbe  Baine.  "We  now  struck  aci'oss  the 
woods,  wliicli  iiljoiuideii  with  auemonea  aud  wbite  ti'illiums 
in  blossom,  to  the  eilge  of  the  cliffs,  whieh  we  followed  for 
some  distnncc,  eiitchtDg  occasional  glimpses  tlii'ougli  the 
thick  clumps  of  arbor  vitie  of  tbe  traDspareat  lake  below 
aiid  the  Northern  shore,  stretching  away  to  Sault  St. 
Marie  and  Lake  Superior.  The  forests  in  that  dii'eetion 
were  burning,  and  tbe  dense  volumes  of  white  smoke, 
carried  southward  by  the  wind,  blotted  out  the  Eastern 
horizon  for  a.  space  of  tliirty  or  forty  mUes. 

The  Arched  Hock  stands  a  little  apart  from  the  line  of 
the  cliffs,  with  wliich  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  ledge. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  forming  a  rude  natural 
portal,  through  which  you  can  look  out  upon  the  lake. 
The  areh  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  in  the  centre  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  wide.  I  climbed  out  to  the  keystone,  but 
the  rock  was  so  loose  and  disintegrated  that  I  did  not 
venture  to  cross  the  remaining  portion.  On  our  return  to 
the  boat  I  visited  some  Chippewa  families,  who  were  en- 
camped upon  the  beach,  but  as  they  knew  neither  English 
nor  French,  the  conversation  was  limited.  The  watfir  of 
the  lake  is  clear  as  crystal  and  cold  as  ice,  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  verify  the  reports  of  its  marvellous  trans- 
parency. The  bottom  is  distinctly  visible  at  the  depth  of 
from  fifty  to  sisty  feet. 

We  left  Mackinaw  towards  evening,  and  at  sunrise  cest 
morning  were  abreast  of  the  Isle  of  Coves,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Georgian  Bay.  The  islands  which  separate  the  Bay 
from  Lake  Huron  are  rather  low,  but  those  beyond,  lying 
nearer  the  Canada  rfiore,  rise  abniptly  from  the  water  in 


cliffe  of  red  rock,  ci'owiied  with  foi'e^ts  of  liU'cli  aiicl  pine 
Alternately  advanuliig  und  retreating  Ijeliind  eadi  oilier  as 
we  passed  along  before  them,  they  presented  a  filiitliiig 
diorama  of  the  wildest  ibrms.  The  sky  was  cIoudleBs, 
softened  with  a  slight  haze,  and  the  air  so  cold  that  the 
water  Dsed  in  WMlung  the  decks  made  icicles  ou  the 
guards.  Cabot's  Head,  the  north-eastei'ii  point  of  the 
Canadian  promontory,  terminates  in  a  range  of  jireuipices 
two  hundred  feet  high,  back  of  which  the  unbioken  forest 
sweeps  away  into  a  wide,  rolling,  upland  region,  which  is 
said  to  be  an  adrau'able  wheat  dountry  wherever  it  has  been 
cleared.  After  jmsaing  the  Head  we  lost  sight  of  the  coast, 
which  trends  southward  for  a  time  ;  but  our  attention  was 
called  to  the  steamer  Keystone  State  of  the  Collingwood 
Line,  which  had  passed  ns  at  Milwaukee,  but  which  we 
were  now  rapidly  overhauling.  It  was  not  a  race,  for  the 
Queen  City  had  ali'eady  proved  herself  the  swiftest,  but  we 
were  not  nnwilling  to  see  her  prove  it  again. 

As  the  Keystone  State  fell  into  our  wake,  the  shore  east 
of  Owen's  Sound  came  into  sight  on  the  right  hand,  and 
Christian's  Sound  on  oni-  left,  showing  that  wo  n-ero  ap- 
proaching the  bead  of  the  Bay.  The  distance  from  the  Isle 
of  Coves  to  Collingwood  is  about  100  miles.  The  southern 
coast  was  still  bold  and  precipitous,  resembling  the  Hudson 
Palisades,  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  latter  place,  when  it 
graduaDy  sloped  down  to  a  low  country  overgrown  with 
the  densest  of  forests.  The  smokes  of  Spring  clearings 
were  bnming  far  and  wide  on  the  hill-sides,  and  as  we 
turned  in  towards  Collingwood,  the  very  sunshine  was  ob- 
scured by  them.     We  entered  the  harbor,  or  rather  road- 
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Stead,  cautiously,  sounding  our  way  along  .1  nan-ow  chaTinel, 
which  baa  been  marked  by  buoys,  between  two  shouls.  Tlie 
town  of  CoUiugwood,  which  now  contains  about  eighty 
houses,  is  only  a  year  old,  and  most  of  the  lots  are  atill  in 
the  primitive  forest.  The  purchaser  may  build  hia  shanty 
with  the  timber  he  cuts  off  to  mate  room  for  it.  Tlie 
streets  are  fuU  of  stumps,  the  dwellings  are  of  fresh,  un- 
painted  clapboards,  and  there  is  not  yet  a  hotel  in  the 
place.  The  Ontario,  Siracoe,  and  Huron  Raili-oad  CompaTiy 
have  built  out  a  pier,  with  a  large  storehouse  at  the  extre- 
mity, on  both  sides  of  which  steamers  can  be  moored  and 
tranship  their  passengers  and  freight  directly  into  the  cars. 
In  this  respect  the  arrungemeuts  are  as  convenient  and 
expeditious  aa  could  be  desired. 

We  found  a  train  for  Toronto  in  waiting,  and  as  the 
Eej-stone  State  arrived  soon  ailerwards  with  her  load  of 
passengers,  the  cars  were  overcrowded  until  we  reached 
Barrie.  We  bade  good-bye  to  Capt.  Wilkins,  whom  we 
shall  long  remeuibei-  as  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  genial 
of  commanders,  passed  through  the  future  Collingivood, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  were  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  in  many  places  almost 
touched  each  other,  so  thick  was  the  growth,  and  those 
which  had  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  road  were 
piled  up  on  either  hand  to  be  burned.  The  work  had  al- 
ready comraenoed  here  and  there:  the  huge  logs  were 
masses  of  live  coal  roaring  and  crackling  with  a  mighty 
sound,  while  sheets  of  bright-red  fiame  eddied  among  the 
smaller  limbs,  and  clouds  of  smoke  swept  around  us,  pour- 
ing into  the  cars  in  stifling  volumes.    As  we  sped  on  at  the 
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rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hoar  throngh  those  avenues  of 
flame,  which  the  wind  occaaionally  hurled  into  our  very 
lacea,  I  felt  ready  to  agree  with  a.  rough  fellow,  who  said  in 
plain  Saxon,  "  We're  going  to  Ilell,  sure."  The  scene  was 
certainly  infernal  enough  to  justify  the  aiisplcion. 

After  passing  Barrie,  a  heautifiil  town  on  Lake  Simcoe, 
we  entered  a  more  advanced  region.  Clearings  became 
abundant,  and  substantial  farmhouBCS  replaced  the  primi- 
tive shanties.  The  season  changed  also  ;  the  willows  were 
in  full  leat^  the  elms  half-fledged,  and  the  maples  cast  an 
entire  shadow.  The  country  was  rich,  undulating,  and 
beautiful,  becoming  more  thickly  settled  as  we  advanced, 
until  having  finished  our  ninety-four  miles  in  three  hours 
and  a  half,  we  reached  Toronto, 


XX. 

A  TELEGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

[AUGUST,    1866.] 
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I. — Haltfax  and  Port-aux-Basques. 

Thb  steamer  James  Adger,  chartered  by  the  New  York 
and  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  submarine  cable  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
left  New  York  on  the  Vth  of  August.  In  addition  to  Peter 
Cooper, Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  Professor  Morse — the  managers 
of  the  enterprise — and  their  families,  a  large  number  of 
invited  guests,  several  of  whom  were  ladies,  accompanied 
the  expedition.  A  summer  voyage  to  regions  then  so 
little  known  presented  strong  attractions,  and  the  trip 
was  commenced  under  the  most  cheerful  and  agreeable 
auspices.  The  line  of  telegraph  from  New  York  to  St. 
Johns,  which  was  then  nearly  completed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  submarine  portion,  was  the  precursor  of  the 
Transatlantic  Cable,  and  the  prospect  of  finally  carrying 
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out  the  great  undertaking  gave  aa  iDcreased  interest  to 
this  initiatory  step. 

A  vojago  of  three  days,  during  which  we  enjoyed  both 
extremes  of  aearcxperieace — a  calm  and  a  storm — brought 
ua  to  Halifax,  As  Capt.  Turner  designed  taking  on  board 
a  supply  of  coiil,  we  had  three  hours'  leave  of  absence  to 
visit  the  lions  of  the  place.  Our  appearance  created  but 
Uttle  sensation.  Several  gentlemen  who  were  interested  in 
the  Company  came  down  to  greet  Mr.  Field,  and  a  few 
ragged  boys  in  search  of  employment  and  reward  grouped 
about  the  pier-posta ;  but  beyond  these  there  was  neither 
aatonishment  nor  curiosity  concerning  ua.  No  cry  of 
"  Carriage,  Sir  ?"  greeted  us  from  the  pier ;  no  hotel-runner 
thrust  greasy  cards  into  our  hands ;  no  loafing  idlers  were 
there  to  stare  at  us  or  openly  criticise  our  appearance  ;  but 
we  landed  and  walked  up  into  the  town  without  attracting 
more  notice  than  so  many  of  its  own  quiet  denizens.  The 
genera!  impression  was  that  Halifax  is  a  slow  place.  For 
my  part  I  found  this  Oriental  indifl'erence  quite  refreshing, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  complain  of  it.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  there  are  communities  on  the  American  side  of 
our  globe  which  are  alow  to  become  excited. 

'llie  town  strelchea  along  the  harbor  and  around  the 
foot  of  a  fortified  hill,  and  consists  mainly  of  two  loug 
streets  crossed  by  a  number  of  steep  short  ones.  The 
houses  are  dingy  wooden  structures,  interspersed  with  an 
occasional  stone  or  brick  building,  or  a  plain,  dark-colored 
English  church  with  a  tall  spire.  My  companion,  who  was 
a  Briton,  insisted  that  we  had  not  yet  reached  the  principal 
part  of  the  town  ;  but  after  passing  the  parade  ground  and 
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tlie  Government  buildings — a  square  pile  of  seiiii-Greisian 
arcbi lecture— he  was  forced  to  admit  that  we  had  Been  the 
best  it  bad  to  offer.  We  engaged  a  one-horse  carriage — 
the  Halifax  boys  called  it  a  "  conveyance  carriage,"  whence, 
1  suppose,  the  keeper  of  carriages  to  hire  is  a  conveyancer — 
and  ascended  to  Fort  George,  the  citadel.  Another  com- 
pany of  onr  passengers  arrived  at  the  same  time  and  ware 
boldly  entering,  when  they  were  stopped  on  the  drawbridge 
by  the  sentinel,  who  stated  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  an  order  from  the  Quartormaster-Goneral. 

A  soldier  off  duty  went  around  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
to  point  out  the  office  of  that  functionary  to  two  of  us, 
who  undertook  to  procure  the  permission.  We  were  for- 
tunate enongh  to  meet  the  Depnty-Quartermaater  at  the 
door.  On  making  known  our  desire,  he  at  once  wrote  an 
order  for  the  admittance  of  the  whole  party.  We  crossed 
the  drawbridge,  passed  through  a  heavy  stone  arch  tunnel- 
ling the  ramparts,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious  in- 
closure,  where  two  companies  of  raw  recruits  for  the  siege 
of  Sebaatopol  were  going  through  their  drill.  They  were 
mostly  Germans,  and  seemed  anything  but  easy  while  tliey 
stood  at  ease,  and  not  a  little  disordered  while  they 
ordered  arras.  The  raw  materia!  was  good  enough,  no 
doubt,  but  it  needed  a  great  amount  of  discipline  to  pro- 
duce from  it  the  solid  English  files — the  bulwarks  of  battle. 
One  of  our  company,  who  was  a  clergyman,  took  occasion 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  immorality  of  war  in  general, 
and  the  Eastern  War  in  particular,  to  two  subalterns  who 
were  lounging  on  the  rampart  in  the  shade  of  a  sontrj'-box. 
But  I  fear  he  was  sowing  seed  on  stony  ground. 
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We  niouDted  to  the  parapet  anil  made  the  circuit  of  the 
lortreas,  looking  over  its  coping  on  a.  heautiful  picture  of 
Nova-Scotian  scenery.  Tbe  crescent-shaped  town  half  en- 
circled the  hill,  its  extrenriliea  stretching  back  towards  tha 
country  in  lines  of  anburban  vilke.  The  harbor,  with  Mc- 
Nab's  Island  lymg  across  its  mouth,  extended  beyond  the 
town,  sending  a  blue  arm  several  miles  fiirther,  where  it 
bent  out  of  sight  among  woody  liills.  Directly  opposite 
lay  Dartmouth,  a  smaU  town  of  white  wooden  houses,  with 
a  church  or  two,  and  a  backgi-ound  of  dark  green  bills, 
partly  clothed  with  forests,  and  their  lower  slopes  dotted 
with  cottages  and  farm-houses.  On  either  side  of  McNab's 
Island,  over  the  white  Ime  of  the  ever-foaming  breakers, 
was  an  azure  segment  of  ocean.  Turning  to  the  south 
and  west,  we  looked  inland  across  a  level  of  farm-land,  to 
ranges  of  dark  wooded  hOJa,  ^\'ith  scarps  of  white  rock 
jutting  out  here  and  there  along  their  Bummits.  The  wind 
was  strong,  with  a  cool,  October  tang  in  it;  the  dark  bills 
and  the  pale  sky  were  alike  suggestive  of  the  North ;  yet 
the  people  complamed  of  the  heat,  and  imagined  themselvea 
in  the  midst  of  summer ! 

Afier  dinner  a  small  party  of  us  went  ashoi'e  to  employ 
the  remaining  hour  and  a  half  in  a  gallop  into  tbe  country, 
Tmt  neither  saddle-borse  nor  carriage  was  to  be  had.  "  It 
is  the  first  fair  day  after  a  rain,"  said  the  conveyancers, 
"  and  everybody  is  a  riding  out."  Finally  we  found  a  man 
who  offered  us  tbe  identiciil  carriage  in  which  tbe  Admiral 
had  ridden  that  very  morning,  for  four  dollars;  but  on 
learning  that  we  were  Yankees,  and  did  not  consider  the 
Admiral's  seat  a  peculiar  honor,  }\b  reduced  bis  demand  to 
11 
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ihe  foot  of  the  citadel  iu  gall:mt  style.  A  good 
mizcd  road  conducted  ua  out  of  the  town,  where  i 
at  once  upon  hay  and  grain  fields.  Tlie  grass  bad  jnst  been 
cut,  and  the  air  was  full  of  its  fragrance.  'Wbeat  and 
barley  were  in  head,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to  ripen.  A 
drive  of  two  miles,  partly  through  thickets  and  patches  of 
fir  and  larch  trees,  brought  us  to  the  head  of  the  raaia  aiin 
of  the  inner  harbor,  which  is  completely  landlocked.  Sur- 
rounded by  dai'k  green  hills,  with  not  a  vessel,  and  but 
two  or  three  houses  in  sight,  it  resembled  a  lonely  inhind 
lake.  Tlie  sight  of  the  clear,  green  waters  dancing  to  the 
shore  tempted  us  to  leave  the  Admiral's  carriage  and  take 
a  hasty  bath.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  a  growth  of 
brilliant  soii-weed,  whose  branching  streamers  of  purple 
and  emerald  reached  to  my  waist,  threatening  to  drag  me 
down,  like  Hylas,  to  the  Nova-Scotian  naiads ;  bnt  no  watei 
could  be  more  dehciously  cold  and  invigorating.  By  thi» 
time  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  the  cool  shadows  of  evening 
were  creeping  across  the  landscape.  The  grays  trotted 
menily  back  along  the  sliore-road,  and  we  reached  the  pier 
to  find  the  James  Adger  with  steam  up,  and  all  on  board 
except  the  gentleman  from  Truro. 

We  waited  half  an  hour  longer,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Truro  did  not  come,  notwithstanding  an  express  had  been 
sent  eighteen  miles  into  the  country  to  meet  him.  BIr. 
Field  then  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  leave.  As  the 
steamer  glided  out  of  the  dock,  the  passengers,  gathered 
on  the  quarter-deck  and  paddle-boxes,  gave  three  parting 
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cheers.  There  wei'e  a  Dumber  of  persons  on  the  pier,  who 
received  tlie  salute  with  perfect  equanimity.  We  tLen 
gave  them  three  times  three,  and  succeeded  in  eliciting  two 
in  return.  An  old  fisherman  of  the  place  profited  hy  onr 
delay  in  disposing  of  two  baskets  of  "  muiT's  eggs."  These 
are  the  eggs  of  a  seafowl  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  They 
are  about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  of  a  pale-blue  color,  curiously  spotted,  and  streaked 
with  black.  The  fisherman  informed  ua  tbat  "the  gentry 
eats  'em,"  and  we  had  some  of  them  boiled,  but  after  testing 
the  odor  thereof,  none  of  us  had  courage  to  break  the  shell. 
I  kept  one  as  a  cui-iosity,  greatly  to  my  embarrassment.  I 
cotild  not  IiaTe  it  boiled,  for  they  crack  in  boiling;  I  could 
not  pack  it  away,  for  fear  of  smashing  it;  I  could  noitliov 
carry  it  about  with  rae,  nor  leave  it  in  my  state-room  with- 
out great  risk,  but  was  constantly  troubled  by  it  imtil  the 
last  day  of  the  voyage,  when  it  was  broken. 

While  in  Halifax  we  obtained  a  pilot  for  Kewfoundland ; 
a  little,  brown,  wiry,  wide-awake  fellow,  who  had  gathered 
coast^knowledge  in  many  a  tough  noith-easter.  Hia  own 
apparent  self-reliance  inspired  confidence  in  us,  and  >¥e 
sailed  for  the  Land  of  Fogs  with  a  glow  of  cheerful  expec- 
tation. It  was  dusk  before  we  emerged  from  the  harbor,  but 
the  long  northern  twilight  lingered  on  the  borders  of  the 
sky ;  and,  as  night  deepened,  the  stars  shone  more  brightly 
than  they  ever  shone  before,  to  onr  eyes.  The  planet  Jupitci' 
cast  a  long  wake  upon  the  sea ;  the  Milky  Way  burned  like 
a  luminous  cloud,  making  pale  the  lustre  of  the  neighboring 
stars ;  while  scarcely  a  minute  elapsed  but  some  meteor 
shot  across  the  heavens,  leaving  a  silvery  trail  behind  it. 
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There  seemed  not  one  vault  only,  but  deeps  beyond  deeps 
of  glory,  ovcrspaiining  each  other  until  the  eye  ceased  to 
fullow  tliem.  The  meteors,  some  far,  swift,  and  feint,  some 
near  and  dazzling,  fell  from  tbe  inner  to  the  outer  circles 
of  the  heavens,  like  telegraphic  mesaagea  between  the 
several  "  spiritual  spheres."  Many  of  our  company  re- 
mained on  deck  till  nearly  midnight,  notwithstanding  the 
cold  northern  wind. 

All  tbe  nest  forenoon  we  rim  along  tbe  dark  Nova  Sco- 
tian  shores;  tbe  sea,  tbe  sky,  and  the  land  were  alike  cheer- 
less and  forbidding,  and  the  air  so  cold  that  we  felt  a  chill 
through  overcoats  and  thick  shawls.  The  coast  was  low 
and  undulating,  covered  with  fir  forests  which  looked  bhiok 
under  the  clouds,  and  faced  with  rugged  ramparts  of  gray 
rock.  A  few  fishing  craft  were  hovering  outside  the  break- 
ers, ready  to  run  into  any  sheltered  cove  in  case  the  wind 
should  increase  to  a  gale,  as  it  threatened.  Towards  noon 
we  made  the  light  on  Cape  Canso,  and  shortly  afterwards 
crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  divides  Nova 
Scotia  from  Capo  Breton  Island.  The  const  of  Cape  Breton 
is  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  high,  and  presents  a  bold 
front  to  the  sea.  Its  aspect  is  peculiarly  desolate  on  an 
overcast  day.  In  tbe  evening,  we  passed  Cape  Pleasant, 
Hot  more  than  six  miles  ftom  the  old  harbor  and  town  of 
Louisbourg,  bo  famous  in  our  Colonial  history.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  French  fortifications  are  still  to  be  seen,  but 
the  trade  of  the  town. has  long  since  been  transfeiTed  to 
Halifax  and  Sydney,  and  it  is  now  almost  deserted.  It  is 
the  only  Kpot  in  tho  north-east  which  is  prominent  in  oui- 
early  history,  and  must  still  be  a  very  interesting  old  place, 
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At  midoight  we  entered  the  Gitlf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
aky  was  cloudless,  inconceivaljly  clear  and  radiant,  and  an 
aroh  of  white  auroral  fire  spanned  the  northern  hoi'izon. 
brilliant  as  to  cast  a  glow  upon  the  water,  and  to 
make  the  segment  of  sky  inclosed  within  it  appear  black  by 
contrast.  It  steadily  bi-ightened  until  the  arch  broke,  when 
the  fragments  gathered  into  lustrous  balls,  or  nuclei,  which 
sent  long  streamers  and  dancing  tonguea  of  light  almost  to 
the  zenith.  Then  the  whole  pageant  faded  away,  to  be 
reborn  in  the  aii',  and  brighten  as  before. 

The  expected  gale  did  not  come,  and  the  next  moraing 
was  as  splendidly  clear  as  an  Arctic  midsummer.  Wo  sailed 
between  two  hemispheres  of  blue,  fanned  by  a  wind  which 
was  a  tonic  to  both  soni  and  body.  The  only  vapor  which 
blurred  the  horizon  was  a  white,  filmy  band,  lyhig  over  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  dead  ahead.  I  saw  the  faint  blno 
loom  of  land  early  in  the  morning,  when  it  must  have  been 
between  thirty  and  forty  miles  distant,  but  the  outline  of 
the  coast  was  not  very  distinct  until  about  nine  o'clock. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  there  were  religions  services  in 
the  after  cabin — pi-ayers  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  and  Mr. 
Sherwood,  and  a  sermon  by  Mr,  Field.  An  hour  or  more 
passed  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and  when  we 
ascended  to  the  deck  we  were  rapidly  nearing  the  long  line 
of  bold,  barren  hills.  Cape  Ray,  the  extreme  aonthwestern 
point  of  the  island,  was  on  our  left,  rising  from  the  sea  in  a 
lofty  conical  peak,  which  was  separated  by  a  broad  natural 
gap  from  the  mountain- wall,  1,200  feet  in  height,  which  rose 
inland,  behind  the  aonthem  coast.  The  aspect  of  this  shore 
was  sublime  in  its  very  bleakness.    Not  a  tree  was  to  be 
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flcen,  and  the  gray  of  its  hoary  rocka  was  but  partially 
veiled  by  the  gi'ass  and  stunted  shrubs  coascd  inlo  life  by 
the  short  Summer  of  this  latitude. 

Our  pilot  headed  directly  for  Portraus-Basqnes,  our 
destination,  but  to  the  eye  the  coast  presented  a  long 
line  of  iron  i-ocks,  without  any  apparent  place  of  shelter. 
Even  after  wo  had  made  out  the  straggling  huts  of  the 
fishermen,  along  .the  brow  of  the  cliffs,  and  seon  their 
tanned  sails  creeping  outside  the  lino  of  snow-white  surf, 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  harbor,  such  as  our  chart  indi- 
cated. Our  little  pilot,  however,  knew  the  ground,  and 
when  he  had  brought  us  within  half  a  mile  of  the  gray 
rocks,  we  saw  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  harbor  on  theii" 
right.  The  hue  of  the  water  showed  deep  aouudingB 
everywhere,  and  we  ran  securely  into  the  port,  which  was 
deserted,  except  by  a  fishing  boat  that  put  out  to  meet  us. 
The  bark  Sarah  L.  Bryant,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  the  3d  of  July  with  the  submarine  cable  on  board,  had 
uot  arrived.  We  were  too  soon  for  our  errand,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  company  immediately  decided  to  leave  for 
St.  Johns,  afler  commnniealiiig  with  the  shore. 

I  seized  this  chance  of  putting  my  foot  on  Newfound- 
land soil.  Wo  jumped  into  a  rough  but  very  aerviceablu 
boat,  of  native  manufacture,  manned  hy  two  oarsmen^ 
stout,  lusty  fellows,  with  red  cheeks,  tanned  hrcasts,  and 
clear,  honest,  cheerful  eyes.  Half  way  to  the  shore  a  four- 
oared  boat  met  U3,  with  Mr.  Canning,  the  engineer  of  the 
Mediterranean  Submarine  Telegraph,  on  board.  He  had 
come  fi-om  England  especially  to  anperintend  the  Laying  of 
the  cable  to  Cajie  Breton,  and  had  already  beou  two  weeks 
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at  I'ort-aux-Basijiies,  He  w;is  quite  a  young  man,  but 
active  and  resolute  in  appearance. 

We  passed  behind  the  piles  of  gray,  weather-beaten 
rocks,  wliich  we  now  saw  formed  an  island,  called  Channel 
Head  by  the  boatmen.  The  water  was  full  of  floating 
kelp  of  great  size,  and  the  oars  and  rudder  frequently 
beeame  tangled  in  it.  In  the  narrow  strait  between  the 
rocks  and  the  mainland  the  water  was  shallow,  showing 
a  rich  and  brilliant  vegetation.  The  rocky  bottom  was 
covered  with  sea-mosses  of  the  purest  emerald,  purple, 
dark-red,  and  amber  hues,  over  which  dragged  the  long 
orange  stems,  and  thin,  glutinous  ruffles  of  the  kelp.  But 
now  we  approached  the  village,  whose  one-story  wooden 
houses  began  to  stud  the  bluff,  grassy  kuobs.  Further 
back,  on  higher  mounds,  were  groups  of  the  inhabitants, 
principally  women,  who  seemed  to  be  watching  us.  Wo 
sprang  ashore  on  some  rocks,  climbed  the  hill,  despite  the 
fishy  odors  which  saluted  us,  and  were  in  the  village  of 
Port-anx-E  as  qnes. 

It  was  one  of  the  queerest  places  in  the  world.  Fancy 
a  line  of  the  roughest  mounds  or  kuobs,  formed  of  marshy 
soil  spiinklcd  with  bouldere  of  gneiss,  or  some  kindred 
rock,  and  ilnng  together  in  the  most  confused  and  irregular 
manner  possible.  Drop  a  square,  clapboarded,  veteran 
hut  here,  and  another  there,  with  a  studied  avoidance  of 
order ;  stack  quantities  of  dried  codfish,  after  the  manner 
of  haycocks,  in  any  convenient  place;  infuse  a  smell  of 
salted  fish  into  the  air  and  a  smell  of  cooked  fish  inlo  the 
huts ;  add  a  few  handsome  dogs,  some  stalwart  specimens 
of  men,  and  children  each  of  whom  would  furnish  vitality 
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for  four  New  Yorkers — and  you  have  the  prominent  k^% 
tares  of  the  place.     Where  there  were  no  rocks  there  was 
swamp,  even  on  the  hill-tops ;  and  where  the  grass  and 
weeds  had  bridged  over  the  oozy  soil,  it  was  as  elastic  be- 
neath our  feet  as  a  floor  of  India-rubber,    The  vegetation 
was  that  of  Spring  and  Aulunan  combined;  the  golden  ra- 
nunculus was  in  blossom  beside  the  aster  and  the  golden 
rod ;  the  delicate  blue  harebell  gi'ew  beside  the  white  flower*  J 
ing  elder  bush;  the  fi'agrant,  venial  grasses  scented  then 
!ur  (iu  places  distant  from  fisli)  ;  and  the  azure  iris,  or  JteuT' 
de-USi  rose  in  thick  beds  between  the  rocks. 

The  village  contains  between   seventy  and   a  hundred 
houses,  which  are  scattered  along  the  knobs  for  a  dlstanoi 
of  thrce-iiuarters  of  a  mile.    These  knobs  are  separated  \ 
rai'ines,  two  of  which    are   crossed  by  wooden  bridges 
There  are  footpaths  bi-anching  iu  all  directions,  but  I  si 
nothing  like   a  regular  road.      Near  the   centre  of  thi 
placi',  at  tlie  head  of  the  sheltered  cove,  there  is  a  larj^ 
ttt-o-stoiy  building  for  the    storage   of  fish.     A  flagst 
behind  it  had  the  English  and  American  ensigns  hoisted^ 
together.     Hereabouts  the  stacks  of  dried  fish  were  very  ■ 
plentiful.     I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  description  of  tb*  J 
Norwegian  fish-market  at  Lofoden,  in  Miigge's  romance  of  1 
"  Afi-aja."    Some  of  the  houses  were  painted  white  or  dar]&.l 
red,  but  the  greater  part  showed  the  dingy,  leaden  hue  trf  1 
the  native  wood.     There  was  neither  tavern,  choreh,  HQt\ 
store  to  be  seen,  but  we  were  told  that  various  arttcleil 
might  be  liought  at  the  house  of  a  man  named  Waddell-^B 
whieh  himse  was  distinguished  by  the  figure-head  of  tjM^iv 
Prince    Charles,   lost   on    this   coast,  planted    befflde   : 
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Tlicre  is  also  Bervice  on  Sundays,  occasionally;  but  tliQ 
minktei',  it  sueins,  liad  charge  of  Buveral  ttiniiJiii-  parisbes, 
and  was  preacliiDg  aomcwlicre  iii  the  wilderatiss.  Tliis 
feet  might  liavG  explained  the  absence  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  gone  forth  for  a  holiday,  but  I  half  suspected  that 
they  had  retreated  at  our  approach,  out  of  shyness  or  fear. 
Jlany  of  them  have  never  seen  any  other  pan  of  the  world. 
When  the  Telegi'aphic  Company  seiit  two  horaes  there  the 
year  previous,  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  the  place. 
Ilorscs  bad  never  been  seen  before,  except  in  pictures. 
Those  wiiich  were  left  to  winter  tliei*  were  speedily 
slaughtered  and  eaten.  The  line  of  telegraph  poles,  how- 
ever, which  crosses  the  hiUs,  is  a  streak  of  light  which  will 
Boon  illuiuiiiate  this  benighted  corner  of  the  world. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  free,  vigorous,  healthy  look 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  men  were  noble  examples  of 
physical  vigor.  The  women — except  one  old  dauie— I  did 
not  see ;  but  the  children  showed  the  soundness  of  the 
stock  from  which  they  sprang.  There  was  one  little  gu"], 
with  a  cloud  of  auburn  curls  around  her  head,  whose  blue 
eye  and  tan-roseate  cheek  made  a  very  sunshine  in  the 
shaded  doorway  where  she  sat.  The  men  woi'e  not  only 
pre-eminently  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  they  had  honest, 
liappy,  reliable  faces — faces  wliich  it  strengthens  you  to 
look  upon.  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  spend  a  month 
or  two  among  them,  notwithstanding  their  rude  mode  of 
life,  and  their  complete  isolation. 

We  hail  but  an  hour  allowed  us,  and  so  went  springing 

from  rock  to  rock,  or  boimding  over  the  elastic  mai-shes, 

inhaling  altomato  whiffs  of  fish  and  flowers,  until  we  had 
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niiide  a  r.iiJid  lour  ol'the  village.     TJuder  tliiit  glorious 
and  ill  the  breatli  of  that  bracing  air,  tiio  sut'ticry  had  a 
singular  charm  tor  me.    The  scu,  blue  aa  ihe  jUediterraseaii, 
thrust  its  shioiug  anus  deep  among  the  hills,  which,  divided 
by  lagoons,  resembled  aa  archipelago  of  green  iehmdn. 
The  white  rooks  along  the  shore  hurled  back  a  whiter  wall 
of  snoH'y  breakers ;   and  westward,  beyond  the  peaked 
headland  of   Cape    Ray,    rose    tho    blue    niountain-wall,  * 
streaked  with  the  gray  of  its  rocky  parapet.     Not  a  tre^ 
not  even  a  large  shrub  was  in  sight;  notiiing  but  grasB, 
flowers,  and  rocks.     The  bare  forms  of  the  landscape  har- 
monized with  its  monotony  of  color ;  it  was  sublime  in  its 
very  bleakness  and  simplicity.    It  resembled  nothing  I  have  1 
seen  on  the  American  Continent,  but  rather  the  naked,  j 
Leathery  lulla  of  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 

In  two  houra  we  resumed  our  course,  standing  eastward  ( 
along  the  coast,  whose  beautifiil  stretch  of  swelling  Tiillg  I 
turned  to  a  deep  violet  in  the  flush  of  sunset.     The  night  j 
was  cloudless,  sparkling  with  stars,  streaked  with  meteors,  \ 
and    illuminated    by    a    twilight    which   wheeled    slowly  ' 
fi-om  west  to  east,  under  the  North  Star,  but  never  faded 
away.     In  the  morning  we  saw  the  uninhabited  islands  of 
Miquelon  and  Langley,  which  belong  to  France,  and  passed 
near  enough  to  the  fishing-station  of  St.  Pierre  to  discern 
the  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  harbor.      The 
neighboring    waters   were   dotted   with  the   red   or  tan- 
colored  sails  of  the  French  fishing  smacks.    The  town  of 
St,  Pierre  contains  but  about  1,600  inhabitants,  but  I  was 
informed  that  during  the  Summer  season  there  ai'e  fre- 
quently 400  8!m1  in  the  harbor,  and  from  30,000  to  40,000 
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persons  in  the  streets.  We  should  probably  have  touched 
there  but  for  the  fact  that  the  French  government  exacts  a 
duty  of  three  francs  a  ton  on  all  foreign  shipping  entering 
the  port.  St.  Pierre  is  to  be  made  a  naval  station,  and 
the  Government  designs  sending  large  numbers  of  re- 
cruits for  the  marine  to  be  educated  in  the  fishing  service. 
There  is  no  better  school  in  the  world  to  make  hardy 
sailors. 
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XL — St.  Johns,  and  a  Walk  to  Topsail. 

I  WAS  lying  in  my  berth,  in  one  of  the  deck  stati^rooms, 
on  Monday  morning,  when  a  sailor  came  up  to  the  open 
window  and  said :  "  You'd  better  get  up,  Sir ;  we  shall  be 
at  St.  Johns  in  an  hour."  I  took  his  advice  at  once,  hur- 
ried on  my  clothes,  and  got  on  deck  in  time  to  see  us  pass 
Cape  Spear,  a  bare,  green  headland,  crowned  with  a  light- 
house, beyond  which  the  coast  trends  westward  for  several 
miles.  The  land  was  lofty,  presenting  a  bold  front  to  the 
sea,  and  the  entrance  to  St.  Johns  Harbor,  which  our  little 
pilot  pointed  out  to  me  in  front  of  us,  was  a  narrow  gap 
between  two  precipitous  hills  whose  bases  almost  touched. 
The  morning  was  rainy  and  overcast,  but  not  foggy,  and 
the  approach  to  the  shore  was  so  secure  that  we  made 
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dii-e«t]y  for  the  entrance,  which  we  had  almost  reached, 
H'huu  a  four-oared  boat,  caiTying  a  pilot,  put  off  to  meet 
ua.  Tlie  town  of  St.  Johns  already  began  to  ajipear 
through  the  gap  or  gorge,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
saiiing  between  nearly  pei'pendicular  walla  of  dark  red 
sandstone,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  700  feet  on  the 
southern,  and  fi20  feet  on  the  northern  side.  We  were 
hailed  from  a  small  lighthouse  and  battery  at  the  entrance. 
The  passage  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  yai-da 

Signal  Hill,  on  the  north  side,  is  crowned  with  an  old 
battery  and  barracts,  now  converted  into  a  military  hospi- 
tal. There  is  also  a  water  battery  of  five  gnns  at  its  foot, 
opposite  Chain  Rock,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  in  former 
times  a  heavy  iron  chain  was  stretched  from  thia  rock 
across  the  channel,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  ships.  Be- 
yond this  point  we  entered  the  harbor,  which  curved 
around  South-side  Hill,  extending  inland  for  nearly  a  mile. 
It  has  plenty  of  water  everywhere,  with  excellent  lioldiog 
ground,  and  is  completely  sheltered  by  the  high  hills  of  tho 
coast.  Tlie  town  is  built  on  the  western  ade,  facing  the 
entrance.  Its  old-feshioned  houses  of  brick  and  weather- 
beaten  wood  line  the  shore  for  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
climbing  the  steep  side  of  a  hill  which  i.s  crowned  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  Colonial  Buildings,  the 
Government  House  and  two  small  fortifications.  Beyond 
it,  other  hills,  partly  cultivated,  and  dotted  with  small 
white  country-houses,  rise  inland.  A  crowd  of  schooners 
and  small  craft  lay  at  the  wharves,  and  fishing  boats  were 
moving  hither  and  thither  over  the  harbor.     All  around  the 
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shores,  wherever  spuce  eould  be  founcl,  were  tliu  flakes  ol  ' 
the  fiahurmcu — liglit  wooden  platfbrma,  sui>portLKl  by  poles, 
aiid  covered  with  salted  codfish  in  all  stages  of  drymg. 
These  picluresque  flakes,  not  unlike  the  grape  arbors  of 
Italy,  and  a  powerfid  fishy  smell  in  the  atmosphere,  pro< 
cls^m  at  once  to  the  stranger  the  principal  business  of  St. 
Johns. 

We  moved  slowly  up  the  harbor  and  came  to  anobor  near 
its  western  extremity.    Tlie  anlval  of  the  James  Adger 
produced  a  much  more  decided  sensation  than  at  Halifax.  . 
Notwithstanding  the  early  honr  there  was  a  crowd  gathered 
upon  the  wharf)  and  some  of  us  who  landed  for  a  stroll  j 
before  breakfast  were  stared  at  by  all  the  men  we  met  and  ] 
followed  by  most  of  the  boys.    The  principal  business  street  ' 
in  the  toivn  is  near  the  water,  running  along  the  western  side 
of  the  harbor.     The  houses  are  mostly  two-story  dwellings 
of  brick  or  stone,  with  heavy  slate  roofs,  and  more  remark- 
able for  solidity  than  beauty.    This  part  of  the  town  biuii 
all  been  rebiult  since  the  great  conflagration  in  June,  1849, 1 
from  the  effects  of  which  St.  Johns  has  but  recently  rcoo^.i 
vered.    At  that  time  a  space  of  160  acres  was  burned  over,  ' 
and  2,300  buildings  consumed.     Twelve  thousand  people  i 
■were   made   homeless,    and  property  to   the   amount    of  ' 
£1,000,000  destroyed.     Those  districts  which  escaped  still  ] 
retam  the  dingy  old  wooden  houses  of  which  the  town  v 
originally  built.     The  population  of  St.  Johns  at  present  ifl  J 
estimated  at  20,000. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  visited  all  of  the  principal  1 
sights  of  the  place,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  "Winton,  edi'^  1 
tor  of  Tfie  JPttMic  Ledger,    The  most  prominent  buildi 
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is  tbe  Catholic  Cathedral,  wbi«li  had  just  b' 
It  occupies  a  cominandiiig  position  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  being  built  of  gray  stone,  with  tall  square  towers,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  Cathedral  of  Montreal,  which  it 
equals  in  dimensions.  The  interior,  however,  does  not  bear 
out  its  exterior  promise.  The  nave  is  low,  and  therefore 
does  not  produce  tbe  effect  whicb  might  be  expected  from. 
its  length  and  breadth;  the  architectural  ornaments  are 
tawdry  and  inharmonious.  The  palace  of  Bishop  Mullock 
stands  beside  the  Cathedi-al,  with  a  little  garden  in  front. 
On  this  part  of  the  hill  is  an  earthwork  called  Fort  Frede- 
rick, which  contained  but  a  amall  ganison.  In  fact,  the 
entire  number  of  troops  stationed  at  St.  Johns,  including 
those  in  Fort  William,  Chain  Rock  Battery,  and  upon  Sig- 
nal Hill,  amounts  only  to  about  two  hundred  men,  who 
belong  to  what  ia  called  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Company, 
and  are  not  transferred  to  otiier  stations.  I  never  saw  a 
more  he.althy  and  vigorous  body  of  men.  There  are  in 
England  no  ruddier  faces,  no  clearer  eyes,  no  more  sappy 
and  well-conditioned  bodies.  I  looked  with  gi'eat  admira- 
tion at  one  of  the  sentries  on  duty  at  Fort  William.  Tall, 
straight  as  a  lanco,  with  firmly  chiselled,  half-Grecian  fea- 
tures, a  thick,  soft  mustache  and  a  classical  chin,  he  had  a 
complexion  like  that  of  a  ripe  peach,  a  mellow,  ruddily 
golden  flush,  which  showed  the  noblest  painting  of  air  and 
sunshine,  and  was  worthy  of  the  Titiauic  pencil  of  Page. 

Capt.  Bowliu  courteously  conducted  us  over  Fort  Frede- 
rick, where  the  most  interesting  thing  I  saw  was  the  library 
and  reading-room  of  the  soldiers— a  neat  little  apart- 
ment, containing  l,6fi0  well-selected  volumes,  and  a  nnmbeir 
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of  newspapers  and  ponoJicals  I  »ta  not  awaie  ihat  so 
profitable  an  institution  as  tliia  lias  ever  been  altaihed  to 
any  of  our  own  garrisons.  The  foi  tifi  cation  a  are  all  small, 
and  seem  to  mo  qriite  insiiffiLieat  for  the  defence  of  so 
important  a  place.  Tbe  GovcrnmeDt  House,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  built  on  a  scale  of  needless  maguiflcence,  having 
cost  £30,000,  on  an  estimate  of  £0,000  It  is  along,  beavj 
looking  mansion,  of  dark  gi'ay  stone,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Iiill,  and  surrounded  by  an  inclosure  planted  with  trees, 
which  appear  to  grow  very  slowly  on  the  thin  soil.  In  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  towards  the  .north  and  west,  there  are 
several  neat  private  residences  with  gardens  attached, 
whore  the  more  Lardy  varieties  of  fruit  ripen,  and  even 
applea,  with  proper  protection,  are  made  to  beai' ;  but 
strawberries  (which  were  just  disappearing)  gooseberries, 
currants,  and  cherries,  are  the  only  certain  fruits. 

The  Colonial  Building,  with  its  Grecian  portico,  stands 
near  the  Government  House.  The  Council  Chamber  were 
closed,  but  I  saw  the  Library,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  museum 
of  the  natural  history  of  Newfoundland,  which  promises 
to  be  valuable.  There  were  seals  of  all  sizes  and  ages, 
wolves,  foxes,  partridges,  grouse,  hawks,  owls,  the  heads 
and  bonis  of  the  cariboo  or  reindeer,  beaver,  otter,  hares, 
and  various  other  animals,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  island.  The  cariboo  is  said  to  be  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  Lapp  reindeer,  whence  some  have  conjectured 
that  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  Norsemen,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  first  discovered  Newfoundland,  which  they 
named  HeUuland,  or  "  The  Land  of  broad,  flat  stones." 
In  the  hall  of  the  building  there  is  a  vacant  niche,  which 
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oui;!it  to  he  fillcJ  witli  a.  statue  of  the  gallant  old  Admiral, 
Sir  Hiiraphrcy  Gilbert,  who  in  the  year  1583  founded  St. 

The  Episcopal  Cathedral  stands  on  the  slope  of  the  bill, 
ielow  its  Catholic  rival.  Only  the  chancel  has  heen  erected, 
which  is  of  dark  stone,  of  a  plain  but  pleasing  form  of  the 
Gothic  style.  From  its  imposing  dimensions,  the  Imilding, 
when  completed,  will  surpass  the  Catholic  Cathedral  in  size, 
aa  the  latter  surpasses  it  in  position.  The  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  sects  is  very  bitter,  and  since  an  independent 
Colonial  Government  has  been  given  to  Newfoundland,  it 
enters  into  politics,  and  Js  the  source  of  endless  bicterings, 
There  are  several  other  Protestant  churches,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Congregational  Church,  but  none  of  them 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  In  fact,  Nature  has 
done  nearly  everything  for  St.  Johns.  Spread  along  the 
slope  of  a  long  hill,  almost  every  house  conmiauds  a  view  of 
the  beautiful  harbor,  the  grand  gateway  between  Signal  and 
Sonlb-side  Hills,  and  an  arc  of  blue  ocean  beyond ;  while, 
looking  inland,  picturesque  hills,  black  fir-woods,  yellow 
hay-fields,  cottages,  and  the  white  ribands  of  admirable 
roads,  branching  off  in  various  directions,  form  landscapes 
of  very  different  character,  but  equally  aa  attractive.  Tiie 
air  is  always  pure  and  exhilarating,  and  though  there  ia 
mncli  rain  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  months,  fogs  are 
quite  rare.  The  thick  mist-curtains  which  enshroud  the 
great  fisbing-hanks  roll  up,  day  after  day,  to  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  shore,  and  there  tower,  like  immense  walla, 
leaving  all  within  them  in  dear  sunshine.  The  harbor  of 
St.  Johns  is  much  less  subject  to  fog  than  that  of  Halifiix, 
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In  calling  Ncn-foiiDcIland  tlio  Lnnd  of  Foga,  wo  Lave  made 
the  mistake  of  applying  to  the  island  the  climate  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  Grand  Bank,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  belt  of  deep  water  from  forty  to  sisty  miles  in  breadth. 
The  morning  of  onr  arrival  was  rainy,  bnt  about  noon 
the  "wiud  came  out  of  the  sonth-weat,  rolling  the  masaes  of 
clond  before  it,  and  leaving  spaces  of  bine  sky  in  their 
place.  As  the  time  of  onr  stay  was  uncertain,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  see  somethiug  of  the  country,  I  acceded  to  a 
proposal  of  Mr.  Winton,  that  we  should  walk  out  in  the 
afternoon  to  a  farm  belonging  to  hia  mother,  near  Topsail, 
on  Conception  Bay,  eleven  miles  distant,  and  there  spend 
the  night.  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Middlebrook  joined  me, 
and  we  started  at  once.  Folloiving  the  main  street  in  a 
south-western  direction,  past  the  head  of  the  harbor,  we 
soon  emerged  into  a  fine  macadamized  road,  whioh  left  the 
valley  and  gradually  aacendcd  over  the  niidulnting  slopes 
of  the  hills.  For  some  diatance  it  was  lined  with  suburban 
cottages,  sniTonnded  with  potato-patches,  gooseberry- 
bushes,  or  clumps  of  fir  and  spruce  trees,  which  sometimes 
attain  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  largest  trunk  I  saw  ' 
was  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  To  these  followed 
fields  of  thick  grass,  sometimes  brown  and  shoni,  some- 
times striped  with  fragi-ajit  swathes  or  dotted  with  rounded 
haycocks.  There  were  also  some  fields  of  oats  and  barley, 
which  were  still  qviite  green,  one  only  coming  into  head. 
We  met  a  few  rough  country  carts,  driven  by  hardy,  sun- 
burned men  or  boys,  going  to  St.  Johns,  bnt  neither  horse- 
men nor  pleasure-carriages,  nor  pedestrians,  except  i 
takable  laborers.     It  was  evidently  a  land  of  work. 
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Ailer  travelling  fbiir  or  five  miles  at  a  pace  which  would 
have  been  fatiguing  but  for  the  constant  exhilaration  of  the 
BOQth-west  bresKe  that  blew  in  our  faces,  we  reached  a  wild, 
rolling  upland,  where  tlie  signs  of  cultivation  became  more 
scarce,  and  from  the  character  of  the  wild  land  I  could  per- 
ceive how  much  labor  aud  expense  are  requisite  to  fit  it  for 
cultivation.  TJie  timber  is  short,  but  exceedingly  hard  and 
tough,  and  after  the  trees  are  cut  and  the  stumps  grubbed  up, 
the  soilis  covered  with  loose  stones,  which  must  be  picked  off 
over  and  over  again  before  thei-e  is  a  sufficient  foothold  for 
grain  or  potatoes.  In  spite  of  all  this,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Boil  is  but  a  thin  layer  upon  a  basis  of  solid  rock,  which 
continually  crops  out  through  it,  the  yield  of  hay  is  re- 
markably good,  and  potatoes,  when  they  escape  the  rot, 
produce  very  well.  The  price  of  cleared  land  varies  from 
£5  to  i)15  per  acre,  according  to  quality  and  location. 
Farming,  in  this  part  of  the  island,  can  scarcely  be  remu- 
nerative, except  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  when  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  very  dear. 

The  scenery  through  which  our  road  lay  i-emindcd  me 
continually  of  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  It  certainly 
bore  no  resemblance  to  any  part  of  the  American  continent 
wliich  I  have  visited.  High,  bald  ranges  of  liills,  following 
tlie  line  of  the  coast,  stretched  away  southwards,  whero 
they  blended  with  the  rolling  inland,  covered  ivith  dark 
woods  of  spmce,  fir,  and  larch.  From  every  ridge  we  over- 
looked stern  tracts  of  wilderness,  which  embosomed  lakes 
of  cold,  fresh  water,  bluer  thiiu  sapphii^e.  Occasionally, 
streams  whose  tint  of  golden  brown  betr.nyed  the,  roots  and 
trunks  through  which  they  had  filtered,  brawled  over  their 
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rocky  beds.  A  few  cattle  and  slieep  grauiiig  along  tlic  edge 
of  the  woods  gave  a  pastoral  air  to  this  region,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  desolate  in  its  niggcdoesa  and 
loneliness. 

We  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  a  wayside  tavern,  where, 
in  a  room  with  sanded  floor  and  colored  prints  on  the  walls, 
we  were  served  with  spruce  beer,  bitter  with  the  resinous 
extract  of  the  tree.  We  had  walked  eight  miles,  and  were 
DOW  upon  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic  and 
CoDception  Bay,  a  deep  sheet  of  water  which  reaches  to 
within  three  miles  of  Placentia  Bay,  on  the  sonthem  side 
of  the  island,  and  almost  insulates  the  promontory  on  which 
St.  Johns  is  built.  Two  hills  opened  like  a  gateway,  and 
between  them  spread  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  with  its 
dim  further  shore,  and  the  long,  undulating  hills  of  Bell 
lele  basting  in  the  soft  light  of  the  afternoon  snn.  The 
road,  which  was  as  hard  and  smooth  aa  an  English  highway, 
led  downwards  to  the  shore,  revealing  with  every  step  a 
wider  stretch  of  bay,  over  which  towered,  on  the  right,  the 
pale  red  and  gray  rocks  of  Topsail  Head,  rising  to  a  height 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  In  a  little  glen,  the  bottom 
of  which,  by  careful  cleaiing  and  draining,  had  been  turned 
into  a  smooth  field  of  thick,  mossy  turf,  wo  found  the  neat 
white  cottage  which  was  to  be  our  resting-place  for  the 
night.  A  rapid  stream  foamed  beside  it,  and  hills  of  fir 
inclosed  it  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  which  was  open 
to  (ho  bay.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  absent,  but  we 
found  a  man  and  maid-servant,  who  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  household  in  her  stead. 

As  there  were  still  two  or  three  hoiu's  of  daylight,  we 
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walked  on  to  the  village  of  Topsail,  and  followed  tbe  road 
along  the  shove  to  a  place  called  Chamberlain's  Point. 
The  views  across  tlie  bay,  and  south-westward  towards  its 
head,  were  very  beautifuL  Bell  Isle  lay  stretched  out  before 
DS  in  its  whole  length,  with  the  pictui'esque  little  fishing 
village  of  Lance  Cove  oppoMto  to  ns.  Little  Bell  Isle  and 
Kelly's  Isle  were  further  south,  and  beyond  them  the  shore 
was  no  longer  bold  and  l>luff,  bnt  sank  into  gentle  hills. 
The  road  was  lined  with  the  wooden  huts  of  the  fishermen, 
with  here  and  there  the  more  ambitious  summer  cottage 
of  a  St.  John's  merchant,  buried  in  a  shelteiiog  grove  of  fir- 
trees.  The  sceneiy  became  less  bleak  and  rugged  as  we 
advanced,  and  I  regretted  that  1  had  not  time  to  follow  the 
road  to  Holjrood,  eighteen  miles  further,  at  the  head  of 
the  bay. 

We  returned  to  the  cottage  tmder  a  sunset  sky  as  clear 
and  cold  as  it  is  possible  for  a  sky  to  appear.  The  fire  of 
dided  boughs  in  the  capacious  chimney-place  was  very 
comfortable  in  the  evening,  and  in  spite  of  a  brilliant  white 
auroral  arch  and  shooting  lances  of  golden  fiame  in  the 
northern  sky,  we  preferred  remaining  in-doors,  lounging  on 
the  benches  in  the  chimney  corner,  smoking,  and  listening 
to  tales  of  cod-fishing,  and  wolf  or  boar  hunting,  told  by 
the  shrewd,  sturdy,  serving-man,  William  of  Dorsetshire. 
William  was  fanner,  hunter,  and  sailor,  all  in  one,  and  hia 
originally  frank  and  honest  nature  had  ripened  vigorously 
in  the  exercise  of  the  three  manliest  occupations  in  the 
world.  His  blunt,  esprcssive  language  and  rough  expe- 
riences of  the  Newfoundland  shoi'es  anil  forests  had  a  real 
oharm  for  me,  and  the  early  bedtime  of  the  country  come 


oil  ap.ice.  I  enjiiyeil  a  sound  sleep  .ifter  the  day's  tramp, 
and  awoke  with  the  first  hluah  of  a  morning  aa  frostily  cool 
as  our  October.  We  had  hired  a  horse  and  Ught  wagon 
from  Mr.  Daly,  who  kept  a  store  aod  tavern  for  the  fishermen 
at  TopsaO;  Jlr.  Winton  added  his  own  wagon  and  gray 
pony,  and  two  hours'  drive  over  the  hills,  in  the  cloudless 
sunshine  and  elastic  air,  brought  us  back  to  St.  Johns, 

Wo  found  our  fallow  passengers  preparing  for  an  excur- 
sion to  Portugal  Cove,  on  Conception  Bay.  The  hospita- 
lity of  St.  Johns  was  already  exerting  itself  to  find  me^ns 
for  our  diversion,  and  every  available  private  carriage  in  the 
town  (where  there  is  not  a  single  hack  to  be  hired)  had 
l»een  secured.  Before  one  o'clock  all  our  passengers  and 
twenty  or  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place  were  on 
the  road.  We  passed  the  Cathedral  and  Government 
Ilouae,  catching,  from  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  a  glimpse 
of  Quidi  Vidi  Late,  a  pictui'eaqne  sheet  of  water  which 
lies  behind  Signal  Hill,  and  slowly  climbed  to  the  rolling, 
wooded  uplands  of  the  interior.  To  the  north  extended  a 
shallow  basin,  containing  1,700  acres  of  dwarf  spruce  for- 
est, beyond  which  arose  the  blue  headlands  of  the  coast, 
with  slips  of  the  ocean  horizon  between.  All  this  tract 
might  be  cleared  and  cultivated,  but  much  of  it  would 
require  drainage,  and  the  expense  of  preparing  it  for  grain 
would  hardly  repay  the  scanty  and  uncertain  yield.  All 
this  region  is  remarkably  well  watered :  in  fact,  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  whole  island,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
one-fourth  of  its  surface  consists  of  lakes  and  ponds.  We 
passed  several  beautiful  lakes,  swarming  with  trout,  and 
gleaming  cold  and  blue  in  the  sunshine.     Twenty-milQ 
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Pond,  a  picturesque  siiect  of  wattr,  is  sis  or  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  contains  severiil  islands.  Tbere  were  a  few  cot- 
ts^ea  and  Iiay-lields  along  the  road,  and  I  saw  some  stacks 
of  peat,  which  must  have  been  cut  more  from  custom  and 
tradition  than  necessity,  for  wood  is  abundant. 

After  skirting  the  shores  of  Twenty-mile  Pond,  the  road 
crossed  another  ridge,  and  descended  rapidly  towards  Con- 
ception Bay,  which,  as  on  the  Topsail  Road,  opeoed  finely 
between  two  lofty  headlands,  with  the  northern  half  of 
Bell  Isle  before  us,  and  the  line  of  the  opposite  shore 
stretching  away  dimly  to  its  extremity.  The  bight  below 
ua,  inclosed  by  the  headlands,  was  Portugal  Cove;  and  the 
huts  of  the  fishermen,  sprinkled  over  the  rocks,  formed  a 
orescent  a  mile  in  length,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  stream 
from  the  lake  above  fell  in  sparkling  cascades  into  the  bay. 
Flakes  covered  with  odoriferous  codfish  arose  like  terraces 
fi'om  the  shore,  where  the  boats  of  the  fishermen  were 
moored,  while  others,  with  their  lines  out,  dotted  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  There  was  a  wild  and  picturesque  beauty 
in  the  place,  which  made  us  forget  its  fishy  atmosphere. 
Some  of  the  party  strolled  around  the  cove ;  others  climbed 
roeka  for  a  wider  lookout ;  others  read  the  epitaphs  in  an 
ancient  gi'aveyard ;  but  after  an  hour  or  two  all  were  will- 
ing to  return  to  the  village  tavern,  where  our  hosts  had 
provided  an  admirable  lunch.  We  returned  to  St.  Johns 
early  in  the  afternoon  on  account  of  the  dinner  to  be  given 
on  board  the  steamer  in  the  evening. 
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III. — St,  Johns — Eicphsions  and  Festivities, 

I  AROSB  on  llie  fnllowing  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and 
accompanied  Mr,  Field  on  a  trip  to  Logic  Bay,  a  cove  in 
the  coast  about  six  miles  north  of  St.  Johns.  We  had  a 
light  open  wagon,  an  Irish  driver,  and  an  old  stager  of  a 
horse,  which  took  us  over  the  ground  Id  a  few  minutes  lens 
than  an  hour.  The  road  passed  through  a  portion  of  the 
stunted  fir-woods  ivhifh  we  had  skirted  on  the  way  to  Por- 
tug.al  Cove,  and  then  turned  eastward  towards  tJie  coast, 
approaching  a  lofly  headland  of  red  sandstone  rock,  which 
is  a  prominent  feature  in  tbe  view  northward  from  St. 
Johns.  The  rolJiug  upland  gradually  sloped  into  a  narrow 
valley,  with  a  stream  at  the  bottom.  Following  this,  we 
descended  to  a  cluster  of  fishing  huts  at  the  head  of  a  rooky 
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cove,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  between  the 
two  headlands.  The  shore  was  everywhere  perpcnilicnlar, 
or  nearly  so,  and  the  huta  were  perched  upon  the  brink  of 
chffs  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  sea  rolled  in  and  broke  in  volumes  of  spray.  A  steep  foot- 
path descended  between  the  flakea  of  the  fishennen  to  a  gap 
or  split  in  the  rocks,  across  which  was  built  the  boat-house, 
a  light  timber  framework  high  above  the  water,  and  provided 
with  falls  for  haoling  up  the  boats  in  rough  weather. 

An  old  fisherman,  who  appeared  to  be  the  only  male  at 
home,  the  other  inhabitants  having  gone  off  before  daylight 
to  their  fishing  labors,  accompanied  us  to  the  boat-house, 
and  pointed  out  the  spot  where  a  part  of  it  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  fall  of  an  overhanging  mass  of  rock.  We 
walked  along  an  elastic  platform,  made  by  poles  fastened 
together,  to  the  end,  whence  there  was  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  cove,  with  its  walls  of  dark-red  sandstone,  fringed 
with  moving  lines  of  foam,  and  its  grand  buttress  of  Red 
Head,  as  the  promontory  is  called,  rising  almost  perpendi- 
calarly  to  the  height  of  780  feet.  A  few  fishing  craft  dot- 
ted the  gray  sarfaco  of  the  sea,  over  which  the  mist  hung 
low  in  the  distance. 

Tile  fishei-men'a  wives  were  employed  in  spreading  out 
upon  the  fl.ikca  the  fish  which  had  been  stacked  together 
duiiug  the  night,  with  the  skins  uppennoat  to  protect  them. 
from  moisture.  They  infoi-med  us  that  the  season  was 
nnusually  good,  but  as  the  price  of  fish  was  low  they  would 
gain  bnt  little  by  their  abundance.  Last  year,  they  said, 
fish  had  sold  at  fifteen  and  sixteen  sliilhngs  the  quintal  (120 
lbs.)  but  this  year  the  price  had  gone  down  to  twelve  and 
12 
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tliirteeu  shiltinga.     The  value,  let  me  here  ox^jImh,  ib  not  »^ 
much  regulated  by  the  deraaad  iu  foreign  mai'kets  as  by  the 
will  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Johns,  who  not  only  fix  the 
price  of  the  fish  they  buy  but  of  the  goods  they  sell  to  the 
fishermen.     They  thus  gain  in  both  ways,  and  fiitten  rapidly 
on  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  most  honest  and  simple- 
hearted  race  in  the  world.     It  is  their  policy  to  keep  the 
fishermen  always  in  debt  to  them,  and  the  produce  of  the 
fishing  season  is  oflen  mortgaged  to  them  in  advance.     It 
is  an  actual  fact  that  these  poor  fishermen  are  obliged  to 
pay  for  their  flour,  groceries,  and  provisions  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  more  than  the  rich  and  independent  residents 
of  St.  Johns.     It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  merchanta 
amass  large  foitunes  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years, 
while  their  virtual  serfs  remain  as  poor  and  as  ignorant  as  J 
their  fathers  before  them.     These  things  were  menlionei 
to  me  by  more  than  one  of  the  intelligent  citizens 
Johns,  and  confirmed  by  all  of  the  fishermen  with  whom  I 
convei-sed  on  the  subject.    Several  of  the  latter  said  to  me, 
"  Ah,  Sir,  if  your  people  had  the  management  of  things 
Iiere  it  would  be  better  for  us,"     This  monopolizing  spirit  I 
of  gain  is  the  curse,  not  only  of  St.  Johns,  but  of  all  Now- 
foundland.     It  is  the  spirit  which  resists  all  progress,  all  I 
improvements  for  the  general  good  which  seem  to  threaten  J 
the  overthrow  of  its  unjust  advantages — which  has  mada J 
Kewfonndland  at  the  present  day,  three  hundred  and  fiftyj 
years   afl^er  its   discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  an    almosC 
nnknown  wildei'ness,  and  which  would  fain  preserve  it  as  s,j 
wilderness,  in  order  that  no  other  branch  of  industry  mayj 
be  developed  but  that  upon  which  it  preys. 
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TUe  fishermen  in  aome  cases  deliver  their  fiah  to  the 
merchants,  cured  ;  in  others,  the  liitter  purchase  the  yield 
aa  it  cornea  from  the  boats,  aud  have  the  di'yiag  done  upon 
their  own  flakes.  The  livers  are  usually  sold  separately  to 
those  merchants  who  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  oil.  The 
diied  cod,  after  having  been  asaorted,  are  stored  in  'ware- 
houses, ready  to  be  shipped  to  foreign  markets.  The 
greatest  demand  is  from  Spain,  Cuba,  and  the  West 
Indies  generally.  The  whole  town  is  pervaded  by  the 
peculiar  odor  of  the  fish,  which  oven  clings  to  the  gar- 
ments of  those  who  deal  in  them.  This  odor,  very 
unpleasant  at  firet,  becomes  agreeable  by  familiaiity,  and 
finally  the  iiostiila  cease  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  St. 
Johns  is  decidedly  the  most  ancient  and  fish-hke  town  in 
North  America.  I  saw  a  man  in  the  street  one  day  whose 
appearance  aud  cxjiressiou  were  precisely  that  of  a  dried 
codfish. 

We  returned  Iiomewards  irom  Logic  Bay  by  way  of 
Virginia  Watei',  the  residence  of  BIi'.  Emerson,  Solicitor- 
General,  This  is  one  of  the  most  charmingly  Becluded 
hermitages  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Wo  first 
tnrned  into  a  stony  lane,  leading  through  the  midst  of  a 
young  forest  of  fir  and  spruce  trees.  As  the  lane  de- 
scended the  trees  became  taller  and  more  dense,  until  we 
arrived  at  a  cottage-lodge,  shaded  by  a  willow,  on  the  edge 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  entirely  encompassed  by  the  dark 
woods.  Passing  this  lodge,  wc  found  ourselves  on  a  grassy 
peninsula,  twenty  yards  Jn  width,  between  what  appeared 
to  be  two  lakes,  but  were  in  reality  the  two  ends  of  one, 
which  curves  itself  into  a  nearly  perfect  circle,  three  milea 
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in  extent.  A  gate  at  tbe  enil  of  this  isthmus  ushered  as 
into  the  woods  again,  between  trees  thirtr  or  fortj  feet 
high,  and  so  dense  as  to  l^  alm-jst  impenetrate.  Out  of 
the  dark  avenae  we  came  at  last  upon  an  open  lawn  of 
about  two  acres,  sloping  from  Mr.  Emerson's  cottage  to 
the  lake.  The  cott^e  bad  a  veranda  in  front,  completely 
oremm  with  hop-Tines  and  the  fragrant  woodbine,  aiid 
ihe  edges  of  Uie  wall  of  fir  trees  behind  it  were  brilliant 
with  the  blossoms  of  a  varictT  of  faardr  garden-lowers. 
Tte  lawn  eloped  to  the  south,  Jooldng  across  the  late  to 
the  woods  beyond,  whose  dark-greeo  tops  hemmeil  in  the 
aky.  The  keen  nonh-west  wind  which  rippled  the  water 
was  nnfclt  around  the  cottage,  so  completely  was  it  shel- 
tered by  its  fir  palisades. 

Mr.  Emerson  and  bis  daughters  received  us  cordially, 
and  offered  us  some  delicious  coffee,  which  our  long  ride  in 
the  cool  morning  air  nmde  very  acceptable.  I  regretted 
that  time  would  not  allow  us  to  explore  the  wild  wood- 
paths  over  the  island  on  which  his  house  is  built,  and  that 
the  carriage-road  along  the  borders  of  the  lake  was  so 
much  out  of  repair  that  wc  cciuld  not  pass  over  it.  The 
lake  swarms  with  trout,  and  as  Mr.  Emereon  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  the  whole  of  it,  he  has  at  hand  an 
unlimited  supply  of  this  prince  of  fish.  The  cottage  was 
originally  built  by  a.  former  Governor  of  the  island.  Were 
it  in  the  vicinity  of  Jfew  York  or  London,  the  property 
wonld  be  beyond  all  price;  but  when  I  looked  up  at  the 
cold  sky  overhead,  and  remembered  the  brief,  barren 
Summer  of  XewfoundlanO,  I  filt  that  I  should  prefer  i 
simple  tent  beneath  the  Oriental  palms. 
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In  tbe  afternoon  I  walked  out  to  Signal  Hill,  the  peak 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  forming  the  northern  side 
of  the  gateway  to  the  harbor.  It  la  a  mass  of  old  red 
Bandstone,  rising  520  feet  above  the  sea.  The  summit  is 
devoted  entirely  to  military  purposes.  There  was  formerly  a 
battery,  which,  being  of  little  use,  has  been  abandoned ;  also 
a  hospital,  which  has  been  converted  into  barracks  for  the 
married  soldiers,  and  a  station  whence  approaching  vessels 
are  signalled  to  the  town.  A  steep  and  rugged  foot-path 
over  the  rocks  led  us  to  the  block-house,  out  of  which  rises 
the  signal-staff,  on  the  apex  of  the  headland.  The  door 
was  open,  the  house  untenanted,  and  I  made  my  way  to 
the  look-out  gallery,  and  used  the  excellent  telescope,  with- 
out hindrance  from  any  one.  The  panorama  from  this 
point  is  superb,  embracing  the  town  and  harbor  of  St. 
Johns,  the  country  inland,  clouded  with  forests  and  span- 
gled with  bine  lakes,  as  far  as  the  western  headlands 
which  rise  above  Conception  Bay.  At  my  feet  yawned 
the  throat  of  the  wonderful  harbor;  Southside  Hill,  gray 
and  mossy,  rose  beyond  it,  with  the  long,  narrow  inlet  of 
Freshwater  Bay  to  the  left,  and  the  bold  green  hills  of  the 
coast  stretching  away  to  Cape  Spear.  Between  me  and 
the  latter  point  the  boats  of  the  St.  Johns  fishermen 
swai-med  over  the  water,  and  on  a  distant  horizon  arose 
the  wall  of  white  fog  which  marks  the  boundaries  of  the 
Grand  Bank. 

I  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  fishing  village  of  Quidi 
Vidi,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  on 
descending  Signal  Hill  took  a  path  which  led  to  the  right, 
along  the  top  of  a  range  of  grassy  fields.    The  people  of 
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St.  Jolms  account  for  the  name  of  the  lake  by  a  traililion 
of  an  old  Portuguese  sailor,  its  discoverer,  who  at  first 
beholding  it,  cried  out  in  his  native  language,  "What  do  I 
see  ?  "  This  lake  is  a  favorite  resort  in  summer,  and  the 
place  where  the  annual  regattas  are  held.  It  is  about  a. 
mile  long,  lying  in  a  deep  valley,  the  sides  of  wliich  are 
covered  with  hay-fields.  A  stream  from  its  furtlier  end 
fails  in  a  snccession  of  little  cascades  down  a  rocky  ledge 
into  the  land-locked  cove,  around  which  the  village  of 
Quidi  Vidi  is  built.  We  pursued  our  path  over  a  sloping 
down  covered  with  dwarf  whortle-berries  and  wild  rosea 
of  delicious  perfume.  The  JKidmla  latifolia  grew  in 
thick  clumps,  and  its  flowering  period  was  not  outirdy 
past.  After  a  walk  of  a  mile  we  reached  the  village,  which 
contdns  forty  or  fifty  houses,  built  at  the  head  and  along 
the  sides  of  an  oval  sheet  of  water,  completely  inclosed  by 
the  red  rocks,  and  bo  silent  and  glassy  that  no  one  would 
ever  suppose  it  communicated  Avitli  the  turbulent  sea 
without. 

Qui^  Vidi  is  entirely  a  fishing  village,  and  a  more 
picturesque  one  an  artist  could  not  desire.  Except  the 
smells  of  the  codfish  drying  on  ihe  lofty  flakes,  which  at 
once  disenchant  a  romantic  visitor,  it  seeras  almost  Arca- 
dian in  its  air  of  neatness  and  of  quiet.  The  flakes,  not- 
withstanding the  uses  to  which  tliey  are  dedicated,  ai-c 
really  picturesque  objects,  their  light  platforms  shooting 
above  the  grassy  knolls  around  the  ^'illage,  and  even  above 
the  bouses  and  lanes,  so  that  portions  of  the  place  are 
veritably  roofed  with  cod-fish,  llic  boat-houses,  con- 
structed of  light   poles  with  the  bark  on,  extend  over 
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the  Witter,  whose  grccii  depths  mii'i'or  the  white  cott^oa, 
the  Bakes,  and  the  red  rocka  toweriug  above  them.  Three 
or  four  fishermen  who  bad  just  retaraed  fi-om  their  day's 
work,  saluted  us  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  at  our  reqncat 
manned  a  boat  and  pulled  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  cove, 
wbere  a  gut  between  tba  rocks,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
breadth  and  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  conducts  to  the 
sea.  This  gut  is  so  shallow,  that  at  some  seasons  the  fish- 
ermen  are  confined  withui  their  cove  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  unable  to  get  their  boats  outside.  A  heavy  Bca 
idso  imprisons  them,  and  although  there  was  a  very  light 
swell  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  our  boatmen  preferred 
waiting  for  the  pauses  of  smooth  water.  Tiie  outside 
cove,  between  the  headlands  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  Cuck- 
old's Head,  is  small  but  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  nearly 
vertical  strata  of  red  sandstone  shooting  like  walla  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  A  her- 
ring net  was  set  inside  of  the  cove,  and  two  or  three 
youths  in  a  boat  with  a  gun,  were  endeavoring  to  shoot 
a  salt-water  pigeon.  Our  fisliernien  were  fine,  athletic, 
honest  follows,  and  I  should  deare  no  better  recreation 
than  to  live  a  month  among  them,  sharing  tlieir  laLors 
so  far  as  I  might  be  able,  and  drawing  strength  from 
their  healthy  and  manly  natures. 

In  the  evening  the  grand  ball,  given  to  the  ofiicers  of  the 
Telegraph  Company  and  their  guests,  came  off  at  the  Colo- 
nial Buildings.  It  had  only  been  determined  upon  at  the 
diuner  on  board  the  James  Adger  the  evening  before,  and 
the  citizens  of  St.  Johns,  who  had  taken  upon  themselves 
the  labor  of  getting  up  the  entertainment,  were  in  a  ferment 
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of  pieiiaiaLiou  fiom  morning  till  night.  A  large  private 
party  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  same  evening  ivaa 
postponed  until  the  next  week,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
place  called  npon  to  furnieh  a  display  which  should  be  ci'&- 
ditahle  to  it  and  to  the  occasion.  They  succeeded  admira- 
bly, and  the  festivity  no  doubt  passed  off  with  greater 
spirit  and  cordiahtyon  account  of  its  impromptu  character. 
The  Colonial  Buildings  were  brilliantly  illuminated;  libra^ 
ries  and  offices  were  converted  into  dressitig-rooma,  the 
Supreme  Coui't  became  a  ball-room,  and  the  Assembly 
Chamber  contained  more  good  things  (in  the  way  of  sup- 
per) than  for  a  long  time  before.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
ball-room  (he  English  and  American  flags  were  displayed, 
and  the  band  of  the  garrison  played  loudly  for  the  dancei'a. 
At  Slipper  wo  had  speeches  from  Mr.  Little,  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  Field,  with  the  usual  amount  of  cheers  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

All  the  belle  sof  St.  Johns  were  present,  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  vei'ifying  the  reports  of  their  beauty.  There 
are  no  fresher  and  lovelier  complexions  out  of  England. 
They  retain  the  pure  red  and  white — milk  and  rosea,  say 
the  Germans — of  their  transmarine  ancestry,  with  the  bright 
eyes  and  delicate  features  of  our  own  continent.  I  waa 
glad  to  see,  however,  that  our  young  American  lailies  bore 
the  test  of  comparison  without  injury,  and  that  it  was  not 
merely  the  courtesy  due  to  strangers  which  attracted  the 
Newfoundland  bachelors  towards  them. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
people.  Statistics  show  that  there  is  no  climate  in  the 
world  more  conducive  to  health  and  longevity;  but  proba- 
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bly  the  quiet,  unexcitable  habits  of  the  Nen-foundlandei-a 
contribute  somewhat  to  this  result,  Tbere  are,  I  have  been 
informed,  no  prevalent  diseases,  I  have  heard  of  some 
cases  of  consumption  among  the  fisliermcn,  probably  occa- 
sioned by  extreme  hardship  and  exposure  ;  but  fevers  and 
diseases  of  the  digestive  and  nervous  systems  are  rare.  No 
race  of  people  that  I  have  ever  seen  bLows  more  liealthy 
and  vigorous  stamina,  and  the  natural  morality  which 
accompanies  this  condition.  They  are  nourished  by  the 
pure,  vital  blood,  unmixed  with  any  of  those  morbid 
elements  which  so  often  poison  the  hfe  of  our  physically 
and  spiritually  intemperate  American  people.  When  shall 
we  learn  the  all-important  truth  that  vice  is  oftener  patho- 
logical than  inherent  io  the  heai't,  and  that  a  sound  body  ia 
the  surest  safeguard  against  those  social  evils  with  which 
we  are  threatened  ? 

Our  passengers  invested  largely  in  dogs.  The  pure 
Newfoundland  breed,  however,  is  about  as  difficult  to  be 
obtdned  in  St.  Johns  as  elsewhere,  owing  to  its  being  con- 
tinually crossed  with  exported  curs  of  all  Mnds,  Now  and 
then  you  see  a  specimen,  whose  beauty,  sagacity,  and  noble 
animal  dignity  proclaim  him  to  be  of  the  true  blood,  but 
sviCh  are  held  in  high  estimation  and  rarely  offered  for  sale. 
In  the  out-ports,  especially  towards  Labrador,  the  gennine 
breed  is  more  frequently  met  with.  Of  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  on  board,  three  or  four  were  very  fine  animals. 
They  were  all  jet-black,  long-haired,  and  web-footed,  but 
of  very  different  degrees  of  beauty  and  inteUigeoce.  The 
prices  range  fi-om  two  to  ten  dollars,  according  to  age  and 
aoality. 
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On  Fi^ilay  morning  I  made  the  aacunt  of  Soiitli-sidc  hlU}! 
which  is  the  highest  point  near  St.  Johns,  rising  to  an  alti- 
tude of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.     Cross- 
ing the  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  I  took  a  steep, 
stony  path,  which  presently  separated  into  a  numbei'  of-J 
sheep-t racks,  and  branched  off  among  the  scrubby  undefci 
growth  which  covered  the  hill.     I  therefore  made  a  straight 
com'se  for  tlie  crest  of  the  ridge,  which  I  reached  after  sj 
rough  walk  of  nearly  two  miles,  over  boggy  shelves  of  leva! 
soil,  up  stony  declivities,  and  through  tearing  thickets  c 
stunted  spruce.    The  top  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  tM 
spongy,  pcatrlike  carpet,  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  formee 
from  the  accumulated  deposits  of  the  leaves  and  bonghs  O 
the  trees  wHch  ooce  covered  it.    The  view  is  not  so  pioi 
turesque  as  that  from  Signal  hill,  but  embraces  a  mufih] 
greater  extent  of  country  to  the  south  and  east — a  wild,!1 
unsettled  chaos  of  dark,  wooded  hills  rolling  away  to  thav 
Atlantic  headlands. 

We  walked  for  a  mile  or  more  (I  had  one  companion)  <i 
along  the  ridge  to  get  a  better  view  of  Fieshwater  harbor,, f 
which  lies  just  east  of  the  hill.  Rougher  travelling  conl^V 
not  well  be.  The  summit  was  cut  and  gashed  both  laterally^ 
and  in  the  line  of  its  direction  by  chasms  of  various  deptlt.'l 
and  breadth,  sometimes  forming  little  dells  with  cold  pond»V 
at  the  bottom,  sometimes  so  concealed  by  a  dense  gi'owUl'l 
of  spruce  that  we  slipped  down  to  our  waists  among  tht 
bony  branches  before  wo  wero  aware.  No  ordinaiy  booW  J 
or  garments  could  stand  more  than  three  days  of  sachl 
work.  At  last  we  reached  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  overlook- 1 
ing  Freshwater  harbor,  which  we  found  to  bo  merely  8*1 
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long,  naiTOW  cove,  the  eufl  of  which  was  closed  by  a  sand- 
bar. Tliere  were  two  or  three  fiBhermen's  huts  on  its  banks, 
and  a  narrow  strip  of  gi'azing  land  along  the  edge  of  the 
bleak  wildernesa  in  which  it  was  inclosed.  The  ocean  ivaa 
dotted  with  flshmg  craft,  sprinkled  all  over  its  blue  snrfacc. 
On  a  fiivorito  bank  inside  of  Cape  Spear  a  crowd  of  forty 
or  fifty  had  collected  together. 

Our  labor  was  repaid  by  stumbling  upon  a.  path  which 
led  from  Freshwater  to  St,  Johns.  On  our  return  I  noticed 
a  lonely  cabhi  among  the  thickets  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  hill,  and  left  the  path  to  pay  it  a  visit  and  learn  who 
the  people  were  who  lived  in  such  a  wild  place.  Wc  made 
our  way  with  difficulty  through  the  trees  and  over  the 
chasms  until  we  reached  a  little  glen  where  some  clearmg 
had  been  done  and  two  patches  of  weakly  potatoes  had 
been  planted,  in  the  black,  spongy  soil.  The  cabin  stood 
00  a  stony  knob  jnst  above.  As  wc  approached,  a  little 
girl  ran  in  and  closed  the  door,  and  a  dog  set  up  a  fierce 
clamor.  I  knocked,  and  after  some  delay  an  Irishwoman 
with  wild  eyes,  unkempt  bail',  and  a  dirty  face,  made  her 
appearance.  I  aaked  her  for  a  drink ;  whereupon  she  pre- 
sently earae  with  a  small  pitcher,  and  requested  us  to  wait 
nntil  she  should  go  to  a  spring  at.  a  little  distance,  the 
water  of  which  was  superior  to  that  of  the  stream  near 
the  house.  When  she  returned  we  entered  the  house, 
which  was  the  very  counterpart  of  an  Irish  cabin — tho 
walls  of  stone  and  mud,  the  floor  of  earth,  and  tho 
furniture  of  the  rudest  and  scantiest  sort.  Three  girls 
were  squatting  around  a  pile  of  smoky  brushwood  iu 
the  chimney-place,  and  the  dog,  not  yet  satisfied  in  re- 
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The  woman,  in  spite  of  her  appearauce,  had  that  naturfd'jl 
courtesy  which  springs  from  the  heart,    AfWr  giving  t 

i  water  she  produced  a  slab  of  oaten  bread  an  inob  ^ 
thick,  and  strongly  resembling  a  specimen  of  giitstone.  ' 
The  taste,  however,  was  better  than  the  appearance;  and.  J 
when  she  added  a  fragment  of  salt  codfish  and  insisted  oa-M 
onr  diinking  a  pot  of  coffee,  which  I  have  no  doubt  ahe<l 
had  prepared  for  her  own  and  her  children's  dinner,  w»  I 
found  her  hospitality  by  no  means  to  he  despised.     Th»il 
hamblo  fare  had  an  excellent  relish  after  our  scramble,  antfJ 
the  heaity  good  will  mth  which  it  was  offered  freshened  I 
the  sapless  codfish  and  smoothed  the  asperities  of  the  oat>  J 
meal  slab.     A  large  gray  cat  came  into  the  cabin  while  v 
were  thus  engaged,  and  after  having  regarded  us  with  much-i 
gravity  for  a  few  moments,  marched  out  again.    "Och!"4 
said  the  woman,  "  but  that  is  a  wonderfid  cat,  sure.     Thero  n 
niver  was  such  a  eat  in  the  world  at  all  at  all.     She's  aot;<| 
afraid,  sir,  of  the  biggest  dog  that  ever  barked ;  she'll  fly 
at  hia  throat,  an'  if  ye  didn't  take  her  off  she'd  kill  him 
mighty  quick,  I  tell  ye.     She  knows  everything  that's  goin' 
on,  and  she  understands  your  words  as  plain  as  any  Chris- 
tian.    One  night  me  husband  and  meself  was  sittin'  in  tliia  | 
blessed  room,  an' we  heard  a  scratchin'  like,  at  the  door.. 
Says  my  husband,  'Peggy,  I  think  there's  a  rat  cominVJ 
Well,  the  eat  was  up  in  the  loft,  and  she  heard  what  hail 
said,  and  she  came  down  that  very  instant  and  waited  t 
the  door  till  the  rat  came  in.     It  was  a  diity,  big  rs 
bigger  nor  the  cat  herself,  aad  she  says  nolhin'  but  lets  1$ 
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go  down  into  the  cellar  in  yon  comer;  thin  she  heads  it  off 
and  jumpa  on  it.  Oh,  Holy  Vu'gin,  didn't  the  rat  roar! 
And  it  was  the  king  of  the  rats,  bo  my  husband  said,  and 
never  a  rat  put  his  ugly  noso  into  this  house  since  that 
night,  an'  ita  fonr  years  ago." 

Tho  cat  waa  the  object  of  the  woman's  bonndlesa  entlm- 
siasm ;  and  her  stories  of  its  sagacity  were  so  amusing  that 
we  were  lavish  in  our  expressions  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, for  tbe  sake  of  encouraging  her,  "  She  a'moat  fright- 
ens me  sometimes,"  she  added,—"  sbe  looks  into  my  face 
like  a  human  craytur,  an'  I  think  she'll  up  an'  spake  to  me. 
When  she  sees  anything  strange  she  jist  sits  down  op  her 
Idnder  claws,  an'  she  houlds  her  fore  claws  on  each  side  of 
her  head,  an'  she  looks  straight  forrid  till  her  eyes  blaze, 
and  her  body  stretches  right  up,  gittin'  thinner  an'  thinner, 
an'  longer  an'  longer,  til!  she's  full  a  yard  and  a  half  high," 
We  took  our  departure  after  this,  giving  the  woman  a 
small  recompense  for  her  stories,  her  oaten  bread,  and  her 
kindness,  and  receiving  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin's  bless- 
ing in  return. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  social  gathering  at  the  honae 
of  Mr.  Stabb,  which  was  attended  by  nearly  all  our  guests. 
A  portion  of  our  company  were  conveyed  thitber  in  car- 
riages ;  but  as  there  were  not  enough  of  the  latter  to  accom. 
modate  all,  the  remainder  set  out  on  foot.  I  presume  it 
was  a  new  sight  for  St.  Johns  to  witness  fifteen  or  twenty 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  evening  dress  promenading  tbe 
streets.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  were  aware  of  a 
convoy  of  attendants  or  admirers  ratber  loud  than  respect- 
ful.   The  procession  increased  at  every  step ;  couriers  were 
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sent  in  advance  to  spread  the  news,  and  the  dark  side-streets 
poured  littlo  ritls  of  rowdyism  into  the  great  current  upon 
which  we  were  borne.  Tlie  demonstration  was  confined  to 
whistles,  yells,  and  other  outcries,  with  occasional  remarta 
on  the  appearance  or  dress  of  some  of  our  party,  made  in 
tliat  quaint,  picturesque  style  which  is  peculiar  to  tli^ 
gamins  of  London  and  New  York,  We  were  fearful  lest 
they  should  carry  the  joke  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance ; 
but  the  crowd  was  a  thoroughly  good-humored  one,  and  on 
our  arrival  at  our  destination,  the  whole  convoy,  then  num- 
bering between  two  and  thi'ee  hundred,  united  in  giving  us 
three  cheers. 

The  hospitality  of  St.  Johns  never  flagged  up  to  the  last 
moment.  Our  party  lived  almost  entirely  on  shore,  in  a 
round  of  festivities,  which  were  very  delightful,  because 
they  were  spontaneous.  We  found  it  impossible  to  accept 
half  the  invitations  which  we  received,  from  sheer  want  of 
time.  We  all  retain  the  most  agreeable  recollections  of  our 
visit,  and  not  a  few  of  our  party  cherish  the  hope  of  return- 
ing at  some  future  day,  and  renewing  the  acquaintances  bo 
auspiciously  commenced. 

As  we  were  passing  Chain  Roek  battery,  on  the  afternoon 
of  our  departure,  we  noticed  the  boats  of  Mr.  Huested  an- 
chored over  the  Merlin  rock,  lying  in  the  channel,  the 
i-eraoval  of  wiiich  had  been  completed  during  our  visit, 
Mr.  Huested  hailed  us,  saying  he  would  give  us  a  parting 
salute.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  were  gathered  on  the 
hun-icane-deck  at  the  time,  looking  their  last  on  the  reced- 
ing harbor.  There  was  a  movement  on  Mr.  Haested'a 
bo.at ;  a  handling  of  wires ;  a  touch — and  then  followed  a 
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duuib,  heavy  explosion  wliicii  shook  our  ateamer — then  not 
fifty  yards  from  the  spot.  In  a  second  a  cu'cle  of  water 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter  over  the  rock  was  violeotly 
agitated;  a  narrower  circle  was  hurled  into  the  mr  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet ;  and  from  the  centre  a  aheaf  of  silvery 
jeta  sprang  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  enornions  masses  of  water  curved  ontwai'ds  as 
they  ascended,  and  stood  for  an  instant  like  colossal  plumes 
waring  i^ainat  the  sun,  which  shone  through  their  tops 
and  blinded  our  eyes  with  the  diamond  lustre.  It  was  a 
Great  Geyser  of  the  sea — a  momentai'y  hut  sublime  picture 
which  no  volcanic  well  of  the  Icelandic  valleys  can  surpass. 
As  it  fell,  the  shower  of  airy  spray  drifted  don-ii  upon  us, 
drenching  ourselves  and  the  decks,  but  creating  a  sudden 
rainbow  over  the  paddle-boxes — an  arch  of  promise  which 
spanned  our  conrse  for  an  instant,  and  melted  into  air  with 
the  sound  of  our  parting  cheers. 
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•IV. — ^A  Tramp  into  the  Interioe. 

After  clearing  Cape  Spear,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  we 
stood  down  the  coast,  intending  to  stop  for  the  night  at  the 
Bay  of  Bulls,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  in  order  to  put 
the  steamer  in  proper  trim.  The  hills  rose  abruptly  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
feet,  their  ribs  and  shoulders  of  dark-red  rock  but  scantily 
clothed  with  a  covering  of  gray  moss,  sheep's  laurel,  and 
dwarf  fir-trees.  There  are  neither  rocks  nor  shoals  on  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  the  steamer  might  have  sailed  to 
Cape  Race  within  a  gunshot  of  the  land.  The  deep  sea- 
swells,  caught  in  the  innumerable  clefts  and  hollows  of  the 
rocks,  burst  upwards  in  enormous  jets  of  foam,  which  sub- 
sided to  rise  again  after  a  minute  or  two  of  calm.    In  one 
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point  there  waa  a  spout  or  breathing-hole  throngh  the  rock, 
opening  about  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  After  each  swell 
rolled  in,  a  slender  plume  of  snow-white  spray,  thiity  feet 
high,  shot  through  the  orifice  and  waved  a  moment  on  the 
blink  of  the  cliff.  The  picturesque  inequalities  of  the  coast 
nnd  these  curious  and  graceful  caprices  of  the  sea  made  us 
forget  its  terrors  as  a  lee  shore,  and  its  bleakness  and  ste- 
rility as  a  place  for  the  dwelling  of  man. 

We  had  a  very  strong  sonth-west  wind  to  contend  against, 
with  a  long,  rolling  head-swell,  which  was  severely  felt  by 
all  who  had  indulged  in  the  late  hours  and  sumptuous  sup. 
pera  of  St.  Johns.  It  was  a  pai-tial  relief  when  we  rounded 
into  the  Bay  of  Bulls  and  ran  through  a  mile  of  smooth 
water  to  its  bead.  The  harbor  is  nearly  elliptical  in  shape. 
The  northern  shore  rises  into  a  high  conical  peak,  partly 
covered  with  stunted  spruce  and  fii--treca,  and  sloping  on  ita 
western  side  into  a  range  of  hills  whioh  sweep  like  an 
amphitheatre  around  the  bay.  The  village  is  built  around 
the  head  of  the  Iiarbor,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  houses.  The  hills  behind  it  have  been  cleared  and 
turned  into  fields  of  barley  and  grass.  The  place,  with  its 
wooden  church,  its  fish-flakes  along  the  water,  its  two  or 
three  large  storehouses,  its  yellow  fields  of  late  hay,  and 
the  dark,  dwarfish  woods  behind,  reminded  me  strongly  of 
a  view  on  one  of  the  Norwegian  Qords.  A  large  white 
iioiise  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  residence  of  a  lady  who 
is  godmother  to  thirty-nine  children — a  fact  which  shows 
either  that  children  are  veiy  plenty  or  godmothers  very 
scarce. 

As  the  signs  of  good  weather  continued  and  the  ship 
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proved  to  be  iu  tolerable  trim,  wc  landed  a  St.  Johoa  pQot 
whom  \v(i  bail  taken  aboard  for  tlia  harbor,  and  immediately 
put  to  aea.  As  long  as  it  wafi  light  we  kept  near  the  coast, 
and  at  dusk  passed  the  bay  or  cove  of  FerrylaDd,  where 
two  of  the  Arctic's  boats  came  to  land,  mlh  the  few  who 
were  saved  by  that  means.  The  shores  are  hore  low  and 
green,  but  the  light  was  too  indistinct  for  objects  to  be 
readily  perceived.  After  night  we  stood  a  little  further 
from  the  coast,  still  keeping  near  it,  in  spite  of  a  fog  which 
was  at  times  so  dense  th.it  notliing  could  be  seen  a  ship's 
length  distant.  At  daylight  Cape  Pino  was  in  sight ;  Cape 
Chapoaiiroiige,  forty  miles  off,  showed  itself  once  or  twice 
during  the  forenoon ;  and  before  sunset  we  had  again 
passed  St.  Pierre  and  Miquclou.  The  sea  subsided  a  little 
in  the  aftei-noon,  and  nearly  all  were  on  dock  at  sunset  to 
watch  one  of  the  most  superb  skies  of  the  North  fade 
more  beautifully,  tlirough  its  hues  of  orange,  amber-green, 
and  carmine,  than  all  the  dolphins  that  ever  died. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  we  saw  Cape  Ray,  ami,  run- 
nbg  westward  along  the  coast,  made  the  rocky  point  off 
Port-aux-Basquea  in  an  hour  or  two.  Through  the  glass 
we  saw  the  little  steamer  Victoria  at  anchor  in  the  harbor 
and  the  top-masts  of  a  three-masted  vessel.  All  was  anxiety 
on  board  to  know  whether  she  was  the  long-expected  bark 
Sarah  L.  Bryant,  with  the  submarine  cable  on  board,  when, 
five  or  sis  mCes  out  of  port,  a  boat  approached  us,  and  Capt. 
Slayter  of  the  Victoria  confirmed  the  welcome  news.  The 
James  Adger,  owing  to  her  length,  reached  a  good  anchor- 
ing-^ronnd  at  the  head  of  the  h.irbor  ivith  some  difficulty. 
We  soon  ascertained  that  the  machinery  requisite  for  paying 


out  the  ciilile  liad  not  yet  been  jmt  up,  jukI  the  work  could 
not  be  commeDced  for  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Cooper,  therefore, 
determined,  to  cross  to  Cape  Nortb,  the  Cape  Breton  ter- 
minus, and  Belect  a  proper  place  to  bring  the  cable  ashore. 
As  soon  aa  this  amiotmcement  was  made,  a  number  of 
our  passengei's  prepared  to  go  ashore,  and  spend  the  inter- 
vening time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  village  and 
the  neighboring  country.  But  short  time  was  given  us  to 
fit  out,  and  I  barely  managed  to  snatch  a  shawl,  a  sketch- 
book, a  few  ship's  biscuits,  and  a  handful  of  red  herring, 
befo]-e  the  boat  pushed  off  with  us.  A  party  of  four— Mr. 
Sluyter,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Middlebrook,  and  myself— deter- 
mined to  make  a  foray  into  the  hills  behuid  the  village,  in 
the  hope  of  shooting  a  caribooj  or  reindeer ;  and  our  firet 
care,  on  landing  at  the  piles  of  codfish  before  Mr.  Wad- 
dell's  house,  was  to  procure  guns,  supjilies,  and  guides. 
Mr,  Waddell — who  acted  as  if  his  house  and  all  that  was 
in  it  belonged  as  much  to  ourselves  aa  to  him — not  only 
gave  US  a  good  dinner  of  bean-soup  and  duff,  but  all  hia 
fowling-pieces,  ammunition,  and  equipments.  He  even  con- 
sented to  keep  tally  of  the  quintals  of  dried  codfish  which 
his  men  were  carrying  on  board  of  a  schooner  lying  below 
his  storehouse,  in  order  that  Iiia  tally-ijian,  John  Butt  by 
name,  might  act  aa  our  pilot  over  the  marshy  hills.  Butt 
was  a  stout  St.  Jolinsman,  with  a  strong,  tanned  face,  clear, 
ligbt-blne  eyes,  and  a  shock-head  of  curled  and  grizzly  hair. 
At  my  suggestion  he  procured  two  other  men — Genge,  a 
bony  fisherman,  with  prominent  nose  and  enormous  sandy 
whiskere,  and  his  step-son  Robert,  a  briglitj?ycd  youth  of 
twenty-two.    We  added  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  diied  cod- 
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fiali  to  our  slciidcr  stock  of  provisions — trusting  lo  our 
miiskets  for  a  further  (supply — and  turned  our  backs  on  iha 
village  and  our  Cicea  towards  the  misty  range  of  Cape  llay 
IligL  lauds. 

Following  a  bridle  track  beside  tbe  telegraph  poles,  over 
a  black,  quaky  soil,  wa  soon  reached  one  of  the  bights  of 
the  harbor,  where  Butt  had  a  boat  moored  to  the  rocks. 
He  proposed  to  cross  to  the  opposite  shore  in  order  to 
avoid  a  tedious  circuit  around  the  head  of  the  harbor ;  and, 
as  the  water  was  still,  we  all  embarked  in  his  tight  little 
skiff,  which  sank  to  within  two  inches  of  her  gunwale.  By 
careful  trimming  she  carried  us  safely  over,  when  the  men 
drew  her  ashore  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  inlet,  and  thrust 
the  oars  into  a,  thicket  of  dwarf  fir-treea.  We  now  took 
up  the  line  of  march — climbing  a  glen  embraced  by  two 
gray  and  ragged  liilla,  the  sides  of  which  were  furrowed 
with  deeply-worn  gullies,  while  pools  of  dark-brown  water 
filled  up  every  inoquaUty  of  the  aoiL  The  footing  was  of 
spongy  moss,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  furze,  into  which  onr 
feet  sank  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  at  every  step. 
In  the  innumerable  hollows  which  crossed  our  path  the 
ground  wJia  often  completely  saturated  with  water,  and 
occasionally  bridged  over  with  some  of  those  hardy  plants 
whose  tough  fibre  in  these  latitudes  rivals  that  of  the 
human  frame.  In  other  places  the  atubbom,  stunted 
growth  of  spruce  and  fir  so  filled  the  lateral  clefts  across 
the  hills  that  I  could  walk  on  their  tops,  at  the  risk,  it  is 
true,  of  making  a  false  step  and  slipping  down  to  my  waist 
among  the  horny  branches.  There  was  no  path,  nor  any- 
thing that  would  servo  as  a  landmark;  for  each  dip  or  rise 
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of  the  hills  seemed  the  counterpart  of  that  we  had  juat 
aeon.  Gray  rock,  gray  moss,  dark  spruce  thicket,  and  dark 
tarn,  were  mingled  and  mottled  together  so  bewilderiBgly, 
with  such  endless  repetitions  of  the  same  forms  and  hues, 
that  I  should  have  found  it  diflicult  to  lay  down  a  clue  that 
could  be  readily  taken  up  again,  I  noticed  that  Butt, 
nnder  whose  guidance  we  had  placed  ourselves,  chose  his 
coarse  rather  by  the  compass  than  by  the  appearance  of 
the  objects  aronud  us. 

We  had  proceeded  three  or  four  miles  in  this  way, 
making  frequent  detours  in  order  to  get  around  the 
long,  deep  ponds  of  black  water,  or  the  deeper  ravinca 
whoso  walla  of  perpendicular  gray  rock  effectually  barred 
our  passage,  when  a  shot  from  one  of  our  party  gave  the 
fii-at  signal  of  game.  A  covey  of  grouse  had  been  started, 
and  a  short  but  lively  chase  over  the  rough  gronnd  resulted 
in  our  bagging  five  of  the  six  birds  which  arose.  Two  or 
three  of  the  more  enthusiastic  sportsmen  followed  over  the 
higher  ridges  in  search  for  more,  while  the  rest  of  us 
plodded  on  towards  Iho  highlands,  eager  for  a  sight  of 
cariboo,  and  hurried  by  Butt's  desire  to  reach  a  good  camp- 
ing-ground before  dark.  The  deep  cai'pets  or  cushions  of 
plants  and  decaying  vegetable  mould  over  which  we  walked 
were  studded  with  berries  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which 
the  men  plucked  and  ate.  There  was  a  small  plant  with  a 
dark-purple  leaf  and  an  orange-colored  pulpy  fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry,  which  they  termed  "  bake-apples  (in 
reality  the  Jitibtia  chcrmemorus,  or  m^llteheny^  of  Norway), 
the  flavor  of  which,  containing  a  mild,  pleasant  acid,  really 
resembled  that  of  a  frozen  apple.    The  whortleberry,  which 
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thoy  calle  J  "  hurts  "  oi'  "  wLorts,"  waa  not  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  in  height,  and  the  fruit  ivas  scanty.  The 
"  cranberry,"  growing  on  a  Bhort,  green  moss,  was  about 
the  size  and  appearance  of  a  juniper  berry,  with  a  pungent, 
bitter,  but  not  unpleasant  taste.  There  waa  another  fi-uit, 
called  the  "  stoneberry,"  a  buueh  of  email,  scarlet  berries, 
which  are  much  loss  insipid  to  the  eye  than  to  the  palate. 

We  wore  at  last  so  far  in  advance  of  the  sportsmen  that 
we  were  obliged  to  halt  while  one  of  the  men  ascended  the 
nearest  hill  to  look  for  them.  By  this  time  we  were  five 
or  six  miles  from  tlie  harbor,  aud  the  scenery  began  to 
assume  a  very  different  character.  We  overlooked  a  deep 
valley,  the  bottom  of  which  consisted  of  woods  of  spruce, 
fir,  aod  larch  trees,  interspersed  with  open,  grassy  bottoms, 
A  range  of  dark,  wooded  hiJIs  rose  opposite,  down  a  gorge, 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  large  stream  fell  in  a  sncceaaon  of 
sparkling  caacadeB,  their  noise  reaching  even  to  where  wo 
sat.  Beyond  all  lowered  the  long  blue  rampart  of  the 
Cape  Highlands.  I  enjoyed  this  wild  and  lonely  landscape 
for  a  time,  but  the  sportsmen  did  not  appear,  and  Robert, 
who  lay  at  full  length  on  the  moss,  rolling  over  in  his 
search  for  "  hurts,"  expressed  a  wish  to  go  dosvn  to  a  pond 
beloiv  us  and  "  strip."  I  offered  to  accompany  him,  and 
we  soon  reached  the  edge  of  the  dark,  sepia-colored  water. 
It  was  shallow,  with  a  deposit  of  snuffy  mould  at  the 
bottom,  sprinkled  with  yellow  pond-lilies,  and  so  cold  as  to  ' 
make  my  skin  shrink,  but  I  plunged  in  and  endured  it  for 
five  minutes.  Robert,  who  had  the  real  Newfoundland 
nature,  and  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  web-footed,  floundered 
about  for  three  times  as  long,  splashing,  blowing,  and 
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stirring;  up  tlie  clepoatts  of  tlie  pond  uulii  his  siiicwy, 
well-knit  botly  sbowod  through  the  water  lite  new  bronze. 
We  met  no  more  game  after  tliis  except  gnats  and  mus- 
ketoea,  which  became  both  plentiful  and  venomous  as  we 
descended  into  the  valley.  The  mountain  stream  we  had 
seen  from  the  height  was  a  tributary  to  Grand  Bay  Brook, 
a  rivulet  which  empties  into  the  sea  between  Poi't-aus- 
Basquea  and  Cape  Ray,  The  ground  was  boggy  where 
we  approached  the  brook,  and  there  was  no  convenient 
fordage ;  wherem>oa  Butt  conducted  ua  about  two  miles 
further  to  the  eastwai'd,  near  an  inclosed  mountain  meadow 
called  the  Green  Gardens,  where  we  came  upon  a  dense 
wood  of  well-grown  spruce  and  fir  trees,  sloping  down  to  a 
rapid  in  the  stream.  The  view  from  the  rocks  in  iti  bed 
was  charming.  Wild,  dark,  ragged  woods,  opou'ng  to 
the  sunset,  overhung  us  on  either  hand ;  in  fronts  up  the 
stream,  rose  a  clifF  of  silvery  rock ;  and  the  summits  of  the 
nnmolested  bills  on  both  sides  towered  above  tlio  trees  and 
shut  us  out  from  the  world.  Trout-lines  and  books  were 
at  once  produced,  and  while  Butt,  Geuge,  and  I  wont  into 
the  woods  to  make  our  camp,  tlio  others  made  flies  of 
grouse-feathers  and  took  their  stations  beside  the  eddies 
of  the  water.  We  three  selected  a  dry  place  on  the  slopu, 
felled  some  trees,  collected  fuel,  started  a  gay  fire  of 
resinous  logs  and  branches,  and  trimmed  spruce  boughs 
;gh  to  make  ua  an  elastic,  fragrant  bed,  six  inches  deep. 
The  niusketoes  had  been  terrible  in  the  bed  of  the  brook, 
but  when  the  draught  of  the  blazing  logs  began  to  toss 
the  branches  above  our  tieads,  they  speedily  disappeared. 
Our  caterers  came  np   at   dusk,  bitten,  weary,  wet,  and 
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hungry,  atid  ready  to  give  a  Learty  assent  to  my  dt'cla- 
ration  that  there  is  no  completer  comfort  than  a  seat  by 
the  camp-fire — no  sweeter  rest  than  when  the  houghs  of 
the  forest  are  both  our  bed  and  canopy. 

The  five  grouse  were  skewered  and  spitted  on  long  Bticts 
Btuck  into  the  ground,  the  twelve  small  trout  laid  to  broil 
on  a  flat  stone  placed  on  the  coals,  the  hard  pilot  bread 
distributed,  and  we  gradually  made  a  supper  all  too  slender 
for  our  needs.  But  the  game  had  not  been  so  abundant  as 
we  anticipated ;  it  was  seven  miles  yet  to  the  "  ravage  "  of 
the  cariboo,  with  the  wmd  blowing  off  sea  and  carrying 
our  scent  a  league  before  us;  and  so  we  laid  the  loaf  and 
the  codfish  aside  for  breakfast,  and  turned  to  the  pipe  for 
solace.  Wrapped  in  our  shawls,  we  formed  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel  whereof  the  fire  was  the  blazing  centre,  while  Butt 
and  Genge  dragged  up  log  after  log  of  dead  fir-wood,  and 
cast  them  upon  the  pile  until  the  clouds  of  snapping  sparks 
rose  above  the  tree-tops.  The  dense,  dusky  foliage,  lighted 
from  beneath,  glowed  like  a  golden  fretwork  against  the 
jet-blaok  patches  of  sky  above  us,  ami  tiie  mossy  fir-trunk 
and  silvery  birch-boles  seemed  to  grow  trana]>arent  and 
luminous  as  they  sprang  out  of  the  darkness.  Warmed  by 
the  magical  blaze,  spiced  by  the  odor  of  the  crushed 
boughs,  and  soothed  by  the  mild  infiuence  of  the  Cuban 
herb,  I  lay,  for  a  long  time,  unable  to  sleep,  looking  on  the 
yellow-bearded  followers  of  Bicirne  and  Lief  Ericsson  as 
they  once  clustered  around  their  camp-fires  in  this  their 
ancient  SelluUmd.  Eight  or  nine  centuries  have  passed 
away  since  their  Norse-dragons  anchored  in  its  deep  bays 
and  rock-guarded  coves ;  but  except  the  stumps  of  two  or 
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three  trees  in  the  woods  roar  ns,  there  was 

that  our  tnountain  solitude  had  since  that  time  known  tho 

presence  of  civilized  man. 

The  logs  at  last  fell  bto  heaps  of  red  coal ;  Butt,  who 
had  climbed  into  the  top  of  a  tree,  where  he  sat  singing  sea- 
songs,  descended  and  coiled  himself  around  its  foot ;  tho 
other  men  lay  on  their  hacks  and  slept  silently,  and  I  too 
forgot  Biiirne  aod  his  Norsemen  and  slept  among  tho  fi-a- 
grant  boughs.  The  night  passed  away  silently,  and  davra 
came  gray  and  misty,  threatening  rain,  over  the  woods. 
Our  fishers  went  down  to  tho  brook  again,  and  Butt  took 
to  tho  hills  with  a  gun  ;  but  after  an  hour  the  latter 
came  back  empty-handed,  and  the  former  with  eight  small 
trout.  We  roasted  the  codfish,  which  was  wonderfully 
salt,  carefully  divided  the  loaf,  distributed  the  trout  (one 
apiece),  and  made  a  rather  unsatisfactory  breakfast.  The 
fact  is,  the  trip,  as  a  sporting  excursion,  had  fiiilod,  although 
it  had  amply  rep^d  us  in  all  other  respects.  Our  steamer 
was  expected  to  return  at  noon,  and  the  necessity  of  reach- 
ing Port-aux-Basques  by  that  time  prevented  us  from 
penetrating  further  into  the  hills.  Besides  there  were 
sprinkles  of  i-ain,  and  other  toteiis  of  a  bad  day.  We 
therefore  decided  while  breakfasting  to  take  tho  home- 
ward trail.  Familiarity  with  salt  cod  had  bred  contempt 
d  one  of  them  threw  his  share  into  the 
bushes,  with  the  exclamation;  " It's  downright  murder  to 
eat  Ihat !  "  But  Genge  wisely  remarked  that  it  was  the 
best  thing  for  short  allowance,  "because,"  said  he,  "it 
makes  you  so  dry  that  you're  always  keeping  yoiirself 
filled  up  with  water." 

IS 


Tliere  Iiad  Iieeii  »  lieavy  dew,  and  the  moss  was  like  a 
wpt  sponge.  We  hiiil  rntlier  a  soaking  retum  tramp  of  it, 
often  8top|iing  to  di'ink  of  tlic  brown  rills,  or  to  refreali  our 
palates  with  the  acid  "  bake-applea,"  yot  never  seeing  a 
grouse  or  a  hare.  The  clouds,  after  some  ominoue  Icakings, 
lifted,  and  ilie  wind  blew  cold  from  the  north-west. 
While  resting  on  a  rock  about  a.  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
harbor,  we  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  an  engine-whistle 
and  the  blowing  of  steam  from  an  escnpe-pipo.  Supposing 
it  to  be  the  James  Adger,  we  hurried  on  at  a  breathless 
pace,  plunging  into  gullies  and  tearing  through  thickets  in 
breakneck  style,  until  an  opening  in  the  holes  showed  us 
that  the  somid  proce^ed  from  the  little  steamer  Victoria, 
which  was  just  moving  out  of  the  harbor.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  Capo  Kay,  ten  miles  distant,  to  select  the  initial 
point  of  the  submarine  cable.  Our  own  transfer  across  the 
harbor  was  safely  accomplished — the  water  being  quite 
smooth — and  we  reached  Mr,  Waddell's  house  in  time  to 
partake  of  the  very  good  diimer  which  hia  broad-shouldered 
and  red-whiskered  cook  had  prepared.  I  here  had  an  op 
portunity  of  tasting  calabogus,  the  national  beverage  of 
Newfoundland.  It  is  a  mixture  of  rum  and  spruce  beer  in 
nearly  equal  quantities,  and  has  a  better  flavor  than  one 
would  HTispect  from  the  ingredients.  'ITie  spruce  beer,  pure, 
is  made  from  the  young  boughs  of  the  tree  boiled  with  mo- 
lasses, and  is  just  the  beverage — sparkling,  resinous,  sw'eet, 
and  bitter — ^to  nourish  bo  virile  and  vigorous  a  people. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  off  to  the  bark  Sarah  L.  Bryant, 
to  see  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  paying  out 
the  cable.     I  never  saw  a  vessel  iu  a  worse  condition. 
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Kearly  all  her  Liilkheaiis  and  stanchiooB  had  been  cut  nvaj 
to  make  room  for  the  two  inimense  coils  of  forty  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  into  which  the  iron-corded  cable  was  bent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  captain's  account  there  never  was  a  more 
nnmaoageable  cargo,  and  he  declared  he  would  much,  rather 
ship  a  load  of  live  eels.  Its  activity  was  incredible,  lie 
was  obliged  to  cat  up  all  his  spare  spars  to  shore  up  and  sup- 
port the  slippery  bulk ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  it 
once  or  twice  slipped  through  his  fingers  and  came  near  cap- 
sizing his  bark.  On  one  occas'on  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
completely  about  and  scud  before  the  wind  for  nearly  two 
days.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
he  was  forty-eight  days  in  making  the  passage,  but  very 
lucky  that  be  was  able  to  make  it  at  all. 


XXIV. 
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V. — Cape  Ray,  and  the  Newfoundland  Fishermen. 

It  was  dusk  on  Tuesday  evening  before  the  James  Adgei 
made  her  appearance  off  Port-aux-Basques,  returning  from 
Cape  Breton.  I  had  made  arrangements  to  pass  the  night 
in  one  of  the  houses  on  shore,  and  as  the  fog  was  beginning 
to  gather,  and  the  Victoria  had  not  yet  made  her  appear- 
ance, judged  that  I  should  be  safe  in  remaining.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Say  re,  who  had  made  a  journey  to  Cape  Ray  the 
previous  day,  and  camped  aU  night  in  a  thicket  of  spruce, 
had  found  accommodations  with  our  friend  Butt,  and  Genge 
offered  me  similar  hospitality.  Both  of  these  men  offered 
us  every  kindness  in  their  power — ^bringing  us  their  heavy, 
well-oiled  boots  and  thick  woollen  socks  in  exchange  for  our 
own,  which  were  thoroughly  soaked  by  our  tramp  over  the 
hills.    Their  rough,  hearty  bluntness  assured  me  that   J 
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should  be  welcome  to  all  they  eould  offer,  and  when  there 
within  a  hut  I  care  not  how  radu  its  exterior 
may  be.  All  our  other  passengers  had  gone  off  on  board 
the  steamer,  but  I  greatly  preferred  remaining  ashore. 

The  Victoria  came  in  about  ten  o'olock,  and  the  fog 
BOOQ  afteifi-ardB  became  bo  dense  that  we  were  satisfied 
neither  of  the  vessels  would  venture  out  of  port.  I  called 
at  Butt's  house,  where,  in  a  neat  kitchen  with  an  ample 
fireplace,  we  found  Mrs.  Butt  nursing  a  rosy  child  of  fifteen 
months  old,  while  a  son  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  sat  at 
the  table  reading  the  Bible.  The  sounds  of  children's 
voices — and  there  were  many  of  them — came  from  a  sleep, 
ing-room  adjoining.  Everything  about  the  house  waj  neat 
and  orderly,  and  there  was  an  appearance  of  comfort  which 
I  had  not  looked  for.  Genge  lived  in  a  smaller  cottage,  the 
inside  of  which  was  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  a  wide  chim- 
ney, and  diaily  fighted  by  a  swinging  oil-htmp.  There  were 
broad  benches  on  either  side  which  evidently  did  duty  aa 
beds.  The  floor  was  of  earth,  and  the  only  furniture  was 
a  table,  two  old  chairs,  some  shelves,  and  a  large,  dingy 
cupboard  in  the  corner.  Mrs.  Genge  shook  hands  with  me 
and  bade  me  welcome,  and  on  my  saying  that  I  should  be 
content  with  a  coi-ner  to  spread  my  shawl  in,  her  husband 
turned  to  me  with  "  Don't  talk  about  cornei's ;  we'll  try  to 
make  you  comfortable."  I  was  pleased  to  sec  that  my 
presence  did  not  embarrass  the  good  family  in  the  least,  and 
that,  while  they  showed  me  every  kindness,  I  occasioned  no 
apparent  change  in  the  household, 

I  was  ushered  into  a  little  side-room,  which  to  my  surprise 
contained  a  curtained  bed,  white  and  perfectly  dean,  a 


» 
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table  uiKin  wliicli  lay  a  iiumbt-r  of  Ijooks,  a  loofeing-glaaB,  a 
wiisli-bowl  aiiil  a  [jittber  of  stono-warp,  with  a  fine  linea 
towel,  combs,  brushes,  soap,  atid  all  ordinary  a|iplianoea  of 
lUe  toilet.  Everjtbing  in  the  room  was  scrupulously  neat, 
anil  arranged  with  a  knowledge  and  propriety  whicli  I 
should  never  have  expected  to  find  in  such  a  place.  Among 
the  books  wt're  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowo's  "Sunny  Memories," 
Chambers's  "  Information  for  tlic  People,"  and  Bome  novels, 
besides  a  large  family  Bible,  I  was  so  tired  that  I  imme- 
diately tumbled  into  bed  and  sli-pt  so  soundly  that  when  I 
awoke  at  five  in  the  morning  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
ascertuining  where  I  was.  Genge,  who  was  already  stirring, 
accompanied  me  to  Butt's,  where  I  found  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sayre,  whose  ejtperience  was  similar  to  mine.  Tlioy  had 
been  received  with  tbe  same  kindness,  and  treated  to  the 
same  unexi>ected  comforts.  Our  hosts  refused  to  accept 
the  slightest  compensation,  and  we  were  only  able  to 
repay  them  indirectly,  by  engaging  them  to  row  us  out  to 
the  steamer. 

The  people  of  Port-aux-Basquea  are  unusual  epedmens 
of  ripe  and  healthy  physical  vigor,  and  they  poasesa  those 
simple  virtues  which  naturally  belong  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion. Though  their  education  is  very  deficient,  tliey  are 
shrewd  and  quick-witted ;  open  and  trustfu!  unless  deceived, 
when  they  become  excessively  suspiciouB ;  generous,  honest, 
hospitable,  and  enduring ;  remarkably  free  from  immorality 
and  crime  notwithstanding — perhaps  on  accoimt  of — their 
distance  from  efficient  legal  anthorities ;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  other  community  which  surpasses  them  in  sterling 
manly  qualities.     They  are  not  only  very  healthy  but  very 
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prolific;  and  the  plncc,  like  many  others  on  the  coast,  has 
grown  up  alraoBt  entirely  from  tlie  natural  increase  of  the 
first  families  who  settled  there.  This  accomits  for  the  fiict 
that  the  population  of  the  fishing  villages  on  the  sonthem 
aiid  western  sides  of  the  island  are  nearly  all  related  to 
each  other,  I  heard  it  stated  that  in  some  of  the  remote 
settlements  which  began  with  a  single  family,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  formed  incestuous  marriages ;  but  I  was  glad  to 
Lear  this  story  positively  denied  afterwards.  The  intcr- 
courae  between  the  fishing-ports  is  canied  on  almost  entirely 
by  sea,  on  account  of  the  rugged  character  of  the  land- 
travel.  There  is  a  commimication  in  winter  between  Port- 
aux-Basques  and  St.  George's  bay,  over  the  Cape  Ray 
highlands ;  tut  It  is  very  rarely  travelled  by  any  except  the 
Indians — a  branch  of  the  Micmac  tribe,  who  have  emi- 
grated hither  from  Cape  Breton,  The  distance  across 
is  about  sixty  milea,  which  they  travel  occasionally  in  two 

The  Victoria,  which  had  returned  in  the  night,  brought 
word  that  a  place  bad  been  selected  just  inside  of  Cape 
Ray  as  the  starting-point  of  the  submarine  cable,  the 
materials  for  a  house  landed,  and  the  irame  ah'eady 
erected.  A  deep  cove  in  the  harbor  of  Port-aux-Basques 
was  at  first  chosen,  on  acconnt  of  its  sheltered  situation, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  cable  falling  at  once  into  deep 
water ;  but  as  Cape  Ray  was  three  or  four  milea  nearer 
Cape  Breton,  Mr,  Field  and  Mr,  Camiiug  went  thither  in  a 
boat  on  Monday,  and  fixed  upon  a  spot  at  the  head  of  Cape 
Ray  harbor,  where  there  was  a  beach  of  soft  saud  some- 
what guarded  from   the  ice  which  lodges  here  in  great 
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quantitiea  during  the  winter  and  spring,  by  groups  of 
rocks  on  both  sides.  The  next  day  the  frame  and  complt'ta 
materials  for  a  house  were  taken  up  bj'  the  Victoria,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  passengers  wLo  offered  themselves 
as  amateur  earpcQtcrs,  On  reaching  the  bay  the  timbers 
were  lashed  together  as  a  raft  and  towed  near  the  shore, 
where,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  surf,  it  parted, 
leaWng  Captain  Sluyter  and  two  or  three  others,  who  were 
on  it,  to  float  to  the  beach  on  the  pieces.  The  bsat's  load 
of  passengers  succeeded  in  landing,  and  immediately  went 
to  work  in  eotopany  with  the  fishermen  of  the  place  and 
their  dogs  to  rescue  the  timbers.  Boards,  beams,  rafters 
and  bundles  of  shingles  were  caught  and  dragged  out  of 
the  surf;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  all  the 
materials  of  the  raft  were  got  ashore.  In  this  work  the 
dogs  rendered  capital  service — plunging  boldly  into  the  sea 
and  seizing  upon  every  stick  which  they  could  manage. 
Sometimes  two  of  them  would  take  a  plank  between  them, 
and,  watching  the  proper  moment  with  a  truly  human 
sagacity,  bring  it  to  the  beach  on  the  top  of  a  breaker  and 
there  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  their  masters.  It  was 
really  wondei-ful  to  behold  the  strength,  courage,  and 
industry  of  these  poor  beasts,  who,  when  but  few  frag- 
ments were  left,  fought  savagely  for  the  possession  of  them, 
and  even  tried  to  drown  each  other. 

By  night,  with  the  assistance  of  the  people,  the  frame  of 
the  house  was  raised,  and  the  Victoria  returned  to  Poi-t- 
aux-Basquea.  She  started  again  the  next  day  at  noon,  with 
Mr.  Field  and  another  company  of  amateur  caqicnters  on 
board,  leaving  the  James  Adger  to  follow  with  the  bai'k  in 
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on  board  the  Vic 
of  the  Cape  Ray 
etick  was  throwi 
the  i-ail,  seize  it, 


3  weather  would  allow.  While  w^ting 
)ria  I  witnessed  the  performance  of  some 
Logs,  two  of  which  were  on  board.  If  a 
into  the  water,  they  would  spring  over 
Bwira  around  the  Teasel  or  chase  other 


floating  objects,  until  some  one  let  down  the  bight  of  a  rope 
over  the  side,  when  the  dog  would  immediately  make  for 
it,  place  both  fore-paws  over  it,  thrust  his  head  forward  and 
hold  on  until  he  waa  drawn  upon  deck.  One  of  these  dogs 
had  followed  the  Victoria's  boat  the  day  previous  and  was 
taken  on  board.  This  little  circumstance  produced  a 
marked  change  in  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Ray.  They  became  shy,  suspicious,  and  reserved ;  and 
nothing  but  the  explicit  declaration  of  Mr,  Field — which 
was  afterwards  carried  into  effect — that  the  dog  should  be 
returned  or  bis  full  value  paid  the  owner,  restored  their 
confidence. 

We  ran  up  the  coast,  passed  Grand  Bay,  the  embouchure 
of  the  stre.im  on  which  we  had  encamped,  and  ia  an  hour 
and  a  half  came  to  in  fi'ont  of  the  six  or  eight  fishermen's 
huts  which  constitute  the  settlement  of  Cape  Ray.  I  found 
that  the  lofty  isolated  peak  which  I  had  taken  to  be  the 
Capo  itself  was  four  or  five  miles  inland,  separated  from  the 
point  by  a  low,  undulating  promontory  covered  with  dense, 
stunted  woods.  Two  other  peaks  appeared,  retreating 
along  the  western  coast,  and  behind  them  all  towered  the 
dark  Cape  Highlands,  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height.  We 
were  carried  ashore  in  the  Victoi-ia'a  boat,  and  landed  at 
the  head  of  a  little  cove  where  the  boats  of  the  fishermen 
were  pulled  up  in  front  of  their  huts,  after  which  tlie 
13* 
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steamer  returned  to  Port-aiii-Basquea  to  aaaUt  in  bringing 
up  iLe  bai'k. 

Following  a  rougli,  boggy  path  along  the  shore,  Borne- 
times  on  the  brink  of  black  clif&  overhanging  the  breakers, 
a  walk  of  a.  mile  condnctcd  na  to  the  new  tclGgraph-building 
on  a  grassy  knoII>  near  the  bead  of  the  bay.  We  found  all 
the  male  population  of  the  place  employed  in  completing  it, 
under  the  direction  of  old  Tapp,  the  patriarch  of  the  fish- 
ermen, and  a  Cape  Ray  carpenter.  Some  were  nailing  on 
clapboards,  others  Bhingling  the  roo^  and  others  digging  a 
trench  from  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  beach,  while 
planks,  beams,  bundles  of  shingles,  boxes,  and  carpenters' 
tools  were  scattered  around  on  all  adea.  Our  first  thought 
was  for  dinner,  as  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  carry  a 
box  of  provisions  with  us.  Seated  on  the  shingles,  with  the 
fresh  sea-breeze  blowing  over  us,  and  the  keen  edge  of  our 
sea-appetites  not  in  the  least  blunted,  the  cold  beef-steak, 
red  herring,  pilot-bread,  and  other  delicacies  rapidly  dis- 
appeared. But  Tve  were  soon  summoned  to  work ;  and  the 
spectacle  we  presented  would  have  afforded  great  amuse- 
ment to  some  of  our  New  York  fiiends.  Mr.  Field,  spade 
in  hand,  led  the  ditching  party ;  Dr.  Spring,  with  his  coat 
off  and  a  handkerchief  tied  around  his  liead,  was  hard  at 
work  sawing  out  spaces  for  windows;  Dr.  Sayre,  myself, 
and  two  or  three  others,  nailed  on  layer  after  layer  of  shin- 
gles ;  and  of  the  rest,  some  took  to  flooiing,  others  to  clap- 
boarding,  and  others  to  making  frames  for  batteries.  We 
had  but  a  single  accident — a  scaffold  fell,  and  one  of  the 
fishermen,  in  falling  within  it,  barked  his  shins.  All  worked 
with  a  will,  and  by  night  the  roof  was  completed,  the  sidea 
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closed  io,  tlie  liouse  floored,  and  a  deep  ditcli  dug  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  breakers.  This  ditch  terminated  in  the 
house,  Id  the  centre  of  which  a  circular  pit  was  dug,  and 
tlie  frame  of  a  hogshead  without  the  headings,  planted  in  it, 
allowing  a  clear  space  about  eighteen  inches  around  it.  A 
wooden  pillar,  buried  six  feet,  was  placed  inside  tlie  liogs- 
head,  which  was  filled  with  earth  raffiuied  hard — the  whole 
formbg  a  sort  of  capstan  or  belaying-poat  for  the  cable. 
The  battery  frame  was  also  stayed  against  the  side  of  the 
house,  the  glass  jars  fixed  in  their  appropriate  places,  and 
nothing  was  wantmg  but  the  proper  apparatus  to  fit  the 
building  for  immediate  use. 

Mr.  Eield,  with  moat  of  the  amateurs,  determined  to 
remain  all  night  in  the  building,  and  men  were  dispatched 
to  collect  spruce  boughs  enough  to  turn  the  floor  Into  a  bed. 
Dr.  Spring  and  myself,  however,  preferred  trying  one  of 
the  fishermen's  huts,  and  Mr.  Tapp  sent  one  of  his  grand- 
sons to  conduct  us  to  hia  residence.  We  retraced  our  way 
to  the  cove,  and  were  guided  by  little  Steve  to  the  largest 
hut,  which  was  a  very  small  one,  just  opposite  the  landing. 
On  entering,  a  wom.in  of  about  fifty-five,  short,  stout,  with 
gray  eyes,  and  queer,  frizzled,  yeUowish  hmr,  rose  from  her 
seat  by  the  wide  fireplace.  "Are  you  Mrs,  Tapp?"  I 
asked.  "I'm  Tapp's  wife,"  she  answered,  stretching  forth 
her  hand,  and  when  I  took  it,  bobbing  nearly  to  the  floor 
in  a  respectful  but  grotesque  courtesy.  I  introduced  Dr. 
Spring,  who  was  received  with  a  still  deeper  courtesy,  and 
mentioned  Mr.  Tapp's  message  and  our  desire  to  remain 
there  for  the  night.  "  To  be  sure,"  said  she,  "  you  shall 
Btay ;  it's  a  difficult  house,  bat  such  as  it  is,  you  are  welcome 
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to  it,"     There  was  a  lea-kifttle  on  the  fire,  and  a  pan  of 
tread  with  a  heaji  of  live-coals  on  the  lid,  hanging  to  a 
hook.     T.ipp's  wife   set  about   prepariug  tea,   giving  ua, 
meanwhile,  a  Turletf  of  information  about  Lcrsclf  and  &■ 
mily.     Her  language  was  very  quaint  and  peculiar,  and  ehe 
ppoke  in  the  short,  qiuck  way  common  to  some  tribea  of 
Indians.     I  gathered  from  her  words  that  she  had  been 
born  and  raised  on  Codroy  river  ( abont  thirty  miles  north 
of  Cape  Ray)  ;  that  she  had  five  cows  before  she  left  her 
mother;  that  all  the  cows  and  sheep  in  the  settlement  b*  J 
longed  to  her ;  thai  she  had  had  nine  daughters  aitd  two  Bona,  J 
but  God  Almighty  took  one  of  the  latter  when  be  was  twof 
months  old ;  that  she  had  never  been  fiirlher  than  Poit-aux- 
Basques,  and  thought  it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  see  the 
world.     She  added,  however,  that  she  had  plenty  to  t 
and  drink,  and  was  well  contented  where  she  was. 
of  her  daughters — great,  shy,  sunburnt,  blowsy  tomboys  ol 
fourteen  and  sixteen — came  into  the  house.     "  They  won] 
be  good  girls,"  said   she,  "il'  they  had  their  rights"' 
meaning  if  they  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school.    I  asked  for1| 
a  drink  of  water,  and  received  a  bowl  of  a  sepia-colored 
mixture  tasting  of  mud.     "  It's  very  difficult  water,"  sidd 
the  old  lady,  "  and  you'd  better  not  drink  much." 

Presently  she  spread  a  piece  of  painted  oil-cloth  on  the 
table,  set  out  some  plates,  cups,  bread  and  butter,  took  the 
tea-kettle  off  the  fire,  and  invited  us  to  sit  down,  saying, 
"  If  I  had  anything  better,  you  should  have  it ;  I  can't  do 
more  than  that,  you  know."  She  apologized  for  her 
bread,  assuring  us  that  she  had  very  "  difficult"  flour,  but 
idded,  as  if  to  console  us,  "bore  you  have  &  chaney   dish 
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and  here  you  have  a  chaiiey  tea-cup,  only  they  don't  match." 
Witt  ail  her  oddity  nothing  coiJd  bo  kinder  than  her  man- 
ner ;  and  her  difficult  bread,  and  tea  sweetened  with  molas- 
ses, had  a  relish  for  me  beyond  what  my  hunger  gave  it. 
We  had  just  finished  our  meal  when  old  Tapp  appeared, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Sayre  and  Mr.  Roberts,  who  were 
dispatched  by  the  pai-ty  to  procure  a  supply  of  bread  and 
tea.  They  gave  such  an  account  of  the  comfort  of  the 
Dew  house  with  ita  bedding  of  spruce  boughs,  that  Dr. 
Spring  and  myself  were  persuaded  to  return  with  them. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  the  fishermen 
saw  the  lights  of  a  steamer  off  the  bay,  and  presently  a 
second  light  appeared,  still  more  distant  and  indistinct. 
The  first  steamer  gradually  rounded  in  towards  the  land, 
but  a  hght  fog  was  gathering  over  the  water,  and  we  oonld 
not  make  out  from  her  lights  whether  she  was  the  Adger 
or  the  Victoria. 

Old  Tapp,  supposing  she  waa  the  former  Tessel,  put  off 
towards  her  in  his  boat,  and  after  some  dehberation  Mr. 
Roberts  and  myself  took  two  of  the  fishermen  and  followed 
him.  The  steamer  was  at  anchor  by  this  time,  and  burning 
blue  hghts,  which  were  answered  by  rockets  from  the  vessel 
outBide.  She  proved  to  be  the  Victoria,  which  had  run  up 
in  advance  of  the  Adger,  which  latter  had  the  bark  in  tow. 
It  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  the  fog  waa  at  times  so 
thick  as  entirely  to  hide  the  Adger's  fights.  The  captain, 
finally,  worn  out  with  the  day's  labors,  had  lain  down,  and 
we  were  thinking  of  the  same  thing,  when  the  sound  of 
oars  was  heard,  and  one  of  the  Adger's  boats  drew  along- 
wde.    She  had  Mr.  Lowber  on  board,  and  came  for  the 
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purpose  of  taking  out  Captain  Sliiyter  to  assist  in  piloting 
the  steamer  in. 

I  embarked  in  the  boat  with  the  captain,  and  about  teu  . 
o'clock  she  put  off,  steering  out  to  sea  in  the  supposed 
direction  of  the  steamer,  whoso  lights  were  nowhere  to  be 
Been.  The  water  was  fortunately  smooth,  with  but  a  light 
swell,  and  tlie  men  pulled  vigorously  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  before  the  quick  eye  of  our  coxswain  could  detect 
any  sign  of  light.  Even  theu  it  was  immediately  obscured 
Again  by  the  fog ;  and  as  we  were  losing  sight  of  the 
Victoria's  lights  by  this  time,  it  was  decided  to  bum  a 
Roman  candle  which  we  had  with  us.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  some  difficulty,  for  the  powder  was  damp ;  but 
it  procured  us  a  retum  signal  and  showed  us  our  true 
conrso.  Shortly  afterwards  a  gun  was  fired  on  board  the 
Victoria,  according  to  Captain  Sluyter's  direction.  In 
another  half-hour  wo  seemed  to  be  rapidly  nearing  the 
Adger,  when  she  stood  further  out  again  and  almost  dis- 
appeared from  view.  We  had  now  lost  sight  of  the  shore, 
and  began  to  fear  we  should  have  to  pass  the  whole  night 
on  the  water.  Another  long  and  weary  ptill  followed, 
but  we  did  not  feel  entirely  safe  nntil  within  hail  of  her 
steamer.  The  swell  was  heavy,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  and  danger  that  we  succeeded  in  getting  upon  the 
gangway  ladder.  Our  men  had  been  obliged  to  pull  a 
distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  it  was  nearly  midnight 
when  we  got  on  deck. 

The  next  day  we  commenced  laying  the  submarine  cable. 
The  end  was  safely  landed  and  secured,  and  ty  Buuset  we 
had  made  about  forty  miles,  when  a  gale,  which  had  been 
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rising  all  day,  blew  so  violently  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  cut  the  cable  in  order  to  save  the  bark  from  foundering. 
Thus  disastrously  terminated  our  expedition,  which,  how- 
ever, was  repeated  with  complete  success  the  following 
summer.  The  next  morning  we  reached  Sydney,  on  Cape 
Breton,  took  on  board  a  fresh  supply  of  coal,  and  then 
returned  to  New  York,  having  been  absent  a  month. 
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On  leaving  Gertnany  for  a  holiday  tour  of  six  weeks, 
which  we  proposed  extending  as  far  as  Rome,  we  first 
spent  a  day  in  delightful  old  Nurembiirg,  and  thence 
hui-ried  on  by  the  Danube  and  Augsburg  to  Lindau  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  which  we  crossed  to  Eomanshom,  and 
so  entered  Switzerland.  There  was  no  call  for  passports, 
no  examination  of  baggage,  and  the  conductors  on  1 
Imn  to  Zurich,  although  each  one  had  the  word  Snob  (1 
initials  of  the  German  words  for  "  Swisa  North-Eastei 
Railway  ")  on  his  buttons,  were  nevertheless  gentlemeajl 
and  handsome  as  they  were  courteous. 

left  Zurich  in  a  carriage  for  Goldan,  at  the  foot  o£9 
the  Righi,  in  order  to  ascend  that  fashionable  peak  befor* 
Bunset,     While  dining  at  Zug,  I  was  accosted  by  a  S 
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guide,  who  wished  me  to  lake  him  into  my  service.  Now, 
I  had  determined  to  take  no  guide  (none  being  necessarj') 
uutil  we  should  reach  the  Furca  Pass ;  but  the  minute  I  saw 
the  man  full  in  the  face,  and  looked  into  the  clear  depths 
of  hia  unwavering  dark-blue  eyes,  be  had  me  completely  in 
Ilia  power,  I  felt  that  I  must  take  him,  before  hia  proposi- 
tion was  half  spoken  ;  yet,  hke  a  prudent  man  of  the  world 
(a  fool,  rather],  I  hedtated,  and  bargained,  and  made  con- 
ditions, all  savoring  of  mistrust,  while  iu  reality  I  would 
have  trusted  all  my  worldly  possessions  in  his  hands. 
Why  must  we  ever  distort  our  features  with  these  convert 
tional  masks  ?  Why  not  say  at  once :  "  I  know  you  and 
believe  in  you  ?" — for  our  natural  instincts  are  a  thousand 
times  truer  than  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

Joseph  being  engaged  (blushing  up  to  tlie  roots  of  hid 
hair  as  he  confessed  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few  Alpine 
melodies),  we  pushed  on  to  Goldau,  and  commenced  the 
ascent.  Our  Alpine  luggage,  cousisting  of  two  heavy 
portmanteaus,  probably  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
weight,  was  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  a  rather  lean 
native,  who  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  earning  five  franca 
by  carrying  it  to  tbe  very  top  of  the  Righi.  It  would  have 
broken  the  back  of  a  New-Tork  porter  before  the  end  of 
the  first  mile.  Our  Swiss,  however,  reached  the  top  in 
fifteen  minutes  after  us,  and  we  were  less  than  three  hours 
in  climbing  the  eight  miles.  There  was  no  sunset,  and  tbe 
dehcioiis  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn  awoke  us  at  dawn,  to 
see  no  sunrise.  We  shivered  on  the  summit  half  an  hoar, 
to  no  purpose;  many  travellers  went  down  in  disgust,  but 
there  is  no  use  in  losing  one'a  temper,  and  we  took  coffee. 
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Then  we  went  iiji  again  and  took  our  station  in  the  cloud. 
Preeenlly  appeared  JoBtjih,  who  said :  "  I  have  seen  some- 
thing ;  iook  that  way,"  pointing  to  tho  west,  "  and  wait  a 
little."  Soon  there  was  a  gUranier,  as  of  a  strip  of  cloud 
lighted  by  the  sun,  then  the  vapors  parted,  and  for  an 
instant  the  whole  line  of  the  Beraeae  Aljis,  from  the 
Finateraar-horn  to  the  Jungfran,  stood  unveiled  in  the  face  of 
morning.  Horns  of  immaculate  enow,  goldon,  clear  f  ushes 
of  topaz  on  the  frosted  silver  of  the  glaciers — a  moment 
naked  and  beautiful  as  the  goddesses  on  Mount  Ida,  then 
veiled  in  their  floating  cloudy  drapery  from  eyes  that  were 
almost  too  weak  to  btar  their  splendors. 

Now  came  the  wind  and  cleared  the  peak,  and  as  far  as 
the  lulls  of  the  Rhine  all  was  mottled  light  and  shadow; 
gleams  of  beiyl  from  the  lakes  and  starry  flashing  of  white 
towns,  dots  on  the  distant  blue.  We  had  all  we  came  to 
see,  and  more  than  we  had  hoped  for.  Yet  I  met  an 
American,  who  had  stood  on  the  Righi,  on  as  clear  a  morn- 
ing, and  was  much  disappointed.  "It  was  just  like  a 
painting,"  smdhe,  "the  panoramas  you  see  on  exhibition 
are  a  great  deal  liner." 

Our  way  led  up  the  Lake  of  the  Forest  Cantons  to 
FlueUen  and  Altorf.  Joseph  engaged  a  good  carriage, 
mtb  a  driver  who  sang;  and,  as  we  di'ove  u]>  the  valley  of 
the  Reuss  towards  St,  Gothard,  next  day,  the  rocks  echoed 
with  the  jodel  lieder,  and  the  quaint,  naive  peasant-songs 
of  Switzerland.  Tony  had  a  flue  baritone,  which  harmo- 
nized well  with  the  clanging  mountaineer  tenor  of  Joseph. 
The  melting,  undulating,  hom-iiko  cadences  of  t\ie  jodel 
choruses,  heard  in  the  deep  Alpine  valley,  with  the  roar  of 
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the  Rcues  below,  aud  tlie  tinkling  of  tbe  musical  herd-bells 
on  the  pastuvB-sIopes,  were  so  many  strains  of  tliat  unwrit- 
ten poetry,  for  wliicli  there  are  no  words  in  any  language. 
One  of  the  songs  had  the  following  droll  refram : 

"What  good  liring  is,  if  you  would  know, 
Tou  must  straight  unto  my  Jara  go: 
Jura  ia  tlie  prettiest  girl,  you'll  say, 
If  the  others  ali  had  gone  away." 

At  the  inn  at  Andermatt  we  found  plenty  of  snobs.  The 
landlord  was  a  physician  and  presci'ibed  for  us,  not  one 
ba'nng  escaped  a  sprain  or  a  pain.  Joseph  collected  tbe 
guides,  and  towards  midnight  gave  ua  a  serenade,  begin- 
ning with  the  Jiam  des  Vdehes,  accompanied  with  the 
most  wonderful  variations,  all  performed  on  the  human 
voice.  The  pel-former  was  a  lusty  young  follow,  who 
drank  too  much  for  his  good,  but  who,  as  he  boaatod, 
conld  make  any  note  he  pleased,  high  or  low.  His  execu- 
tion was  as  marvellous  as  Jenny  Lind's,  an<l  as  full  of 
mount [un  echoes. 

Oar  route  was  over  the  Furca  Pass,  by  the  glader  of  the 
Rhone,  the  Grimsel,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Aar  to 
Meyringen ;  then  over  the  Scheideck,  by  the  Rosenlaui 
glacier  to  Grindelwald,  and  over  the  Weugern  Alp  to 
Lauterbrunnon  and  Interlacken.  We  bad  six  days  among 
the  high  Alps,  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky — at  most  a  gauzy 
scarf  of  vapor  floating  around  the  snowy  cones,  to  soften 
the  sharpness  of  their  profiles  on  the  deep  blue  of  the  air. 
We  crept  into  the  ice-eaverns  of  the  glaciers,  and  from 
under  their  vaults  of  translucent  sapphire  looked  on  the 
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rose-tmted  foaiu  of  the  cataracts;  we  saw  tte  splendid 
Wetterhorn  hanging  over  the  dai'k-greou  fir  fbrosts  ;  we 
listened  to  the  roar  of  avalanches  from  the  Jnngfriiu,  and 
watched  their  snow-dust  tambling  a  thousand  feet  down 
the  precipice,  wliile  tranqtiUly  consuming  our  chamois 
ragout  on  the  Wengern  Alps ;  we  held  our  heads  under 
the  Staubbach  which  flung  Its  waters  upon  us  fi'om  a 
height  of  nine  hundred  feet,  nnd  wet  our  backs  through 
and  through ;  we  leaned  over  the  Aar,  where  it  plunges 
down  the  gorge  of  Haodock,  and  noticed  its  wonderfiil 
resemblance  to  boiled  cauliflower;  and  finally,  at  Inter- 
lacken,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  to  Joseph, 
from  whom  we  parted  with  mutual  tears. 

Switzerland  swarmed  with  travellers  this  Summer.  The 
mountain  passes  were  aUvo  with  brown  straw  flats,  drab 
skirts,  checked  coats  and  wide-awakes.  Even  at  tlie  hospice 
on  the  Grimscl,  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  you  hoard 
the  English  and  American  languages  rather  than  the  Helve- 
tic German,  Towards  the  close  of  each  day,  there  was  a 
general  stampede  along  the  roads,  in  order  to  be  first  at 
the  hotel  and  get  the  best  rooms.  The  telegraph,  however, 
runs  across  the  glaciers,  and  our  prudent  guide  always  had 
our  quarters  engaged  two  days  in  advance,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  many  tourists  who  took  pains  to  rush  past  us. 
The  expense  is  but  a  franc,  and  I  would  advise  travellers  to 
take  advantiigo  of  this  improvement  duidng  the  fashionable 


My  intercourse  with  the  travelling  crowd  was  mostly 
confined  to  looking  at  them  during  dinner-time.  Tlie  sum 
of  my  observations  was,  that  it  is  best  to  travel  alone, 
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unless  you  know  your  companion  nearly  as  well  as  your, 
self;  and  further,  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  acquaintances 
among  tlie  natives  of  the  country  you  visit,  rather  than 
among  other  travellers.  Of  the  English  one  meets  in 
Switaerland,  one-tenth  may  prove  agreeable  acquaintances ; 
of  the  Americans  and  French,  one-fourth ;  and  of  the 
Germans,  one-half.  The  principal  topic  of  conversation 
was — not  the  scenery,  but  the  merits  of  different  hotels, 
I  heard  a  ruddy  Londoner  gravely  recommend  a  certain 
house  because  the  tea-cups  had  handles  to  them,  and 
another  was  delighted  with  Lucerne  because  he  had  found 
a  good  confectioner's  shop  there.  The  principal  test  of  a 
hotel,  however,  as  I  learned  from  the  confidential  recom- 
mendations of  several  gentlemen,  was  one  of  so  ludicrous  a 
character,  that  I  i"egret  being  unable  to  state  it. 

We  fell  in,  nevertheless,  with  some  very  ]>lea8ant  people, 
and  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  the  English  are  becoming 
more  malleable  and  tractable  of  late  years.  Those  who  had 
cast  their  insular  shell  met  us  with  Continental  freedom  and 
cordiality.  One  experiment  whioh  I  made  turned  out 
unsuocessfully,  to  my  regret.  Going  down  the  valley  of 
the  Aar,  I  saw  approaching  me  a  German  gentleman  and 
lady,  followed  at  a  little  distance  by  an  English  party.  I 
bowed  to  the  former,  and  was  repaid  by  a  ready  and 
gracious  acknowledgment.  I  then  repeated  the  process 
to  the  English  ladies,  who  deliberately 


"  Gorgonized  me  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  British  stare." 


Many  American  ladira,  let  me  confess,  wonld  have  done 
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the  same  tbing.  I  kept  statistics  of  female  politeness  for 
some  months  in  the  Sixth-avenue  oars,  and  fotmd  that  not 
e  than  one  lady  in  twenty  thanked  me  for  giving  np  my 
seat  to  her. 

From  Interlacken  we  went  to  Berne  (where  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  the  aoquamtance  of  Mr.  Fay), 
Freyburg,  and  Vevay.  At  the  latter  place,  as  well  as 
Geneva,  all  the  hotels  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  quarters.  The  cost  of  travel 
in  Europe  is  much  increased  of  late,  partly  by  the  increase 
of  travellers,  and  partly  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions. 
I  was  glad  to  find,  however,  that  there  are  fewer  attempts 
at  extortion  than  formerly ;  the  hotel  business  is  systema- 
regulated,  and  the  rates,  though  high,  are  tolera- 
bly uniform  all  over  the  Continent — bo  that,  if  a  traveller 
Buffers  serious  imposition,  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  owb 
carelessness  or  verdancy. 

On  entering  the  valley  of  Chamoam  I  recognised  the 
rocks  of  the  Grand  Mulcts,  just  under  the  eaves  of  the 
clouds  which  concealed  the  dome  of  Mont  Blanc,  from 
their  resemblance  to  Albert  Smith's  panorama ;  but  an 
English  tourist,  famifiar  with  the  valley,  declared  that  I 
was  mistaken.  I  appealed  to  a  sun-burnt,  grizzly-headed 
old  fellow,  who  was  walking  beside  us.  "They  are  the 
Grand  Mulets,"  said  he,  "and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  have 
been  fonrteen  times  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc."  He  vras 
the  noticed  guide  Coutet,  At  the  hotel,  a  limping  waiter 
showed  us  to  our  rooms.  "I  have  just  come  down  from 
Mont  Blanc,"  he  said  apologetically,  "  and  am  very  tired 
and  sore."    He  bad  employed  the  greater  part  of  his 
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Summer's  eaminga  in  hiring  two  guides,  with  whom  he 
had  gone  as  far  as  the  Rochers  Rouges,  only  one  hour's 
journey  from  the  summit,  when  they  wei'e  driven  back  by 
a  ftirious  storm.  Nothing  daunted,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  try  again  so  soon  as  the  weather  Bhould  be  favor- 
able.    Such  is  the  fascination  of  the  mighty  Mountain. 

We  had  bad  weather,  and  only  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
JUer  de  Glace,  from  Chapeau  to  Montanvert,  where  we 
waited  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  snow-storm,  intending  to 
push  on  to  the  Jardin,  a  spot  of  gieen  in  the  midst  of 
eternal  ice,  ten  thonsaud  feet  above  the  sea ;  hut  we  were 
compelled  to  gi\e  it  up.  Crossing  the  pass  of  the  T6te 
Noire  to  Martigny,  we  took  the  diligence  over  the  Siniplon, 
and  descended  to  Lago  Maggiore  on  the  second  day. 
Except  the  gorge  of  Gondo,  on  the  Italian  side,  which,  for 
picturesque  effect,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  Alps, 
the  Simplon  road  is  less  striking  than  that  over  the  St. 
Gothard.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  should  be  preferred 
by  those  who  cross  the  Alps  for  the  first  time — ^the  transi- 
tion from  Swiss  to  Italian  scenery  is  sudden  and  complete. 
A  few  miles  of  bare,  rocky  defile,  and  you  exchange  the  fir 
for  the  chestnut,  mulberry,  and  fig — the  mountiiin  chSlet  for 
the  vine-covered  verandas  of  the  bright  southern  country 
houses. 

My  holiday  time  was  getting  abort,  and  I  could  only 
indulge  my  companions  with  a  flying  trip  through  Italy. 
We  spent  a  day  in  Milan,  and  then  set  out  in  a  heavy  rain 
for  Venice.  Radetzky,  with  his  staff,  !eft  at  the  same  time 
for  Verona,  and  at  Coccaglio,  where  we  waited  an  hour  for 
the  train  from  Brescia,  we  came  together.   The  old  Marshal 
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and  his  comjiany  took  possession  of  the  refi'eslimcnt  room, 
keeping  tlie  rest  of  ub,  who  were  very  hungry,  out  of  it 
until  tbey  had  finished.  Nothing  could  have  been  moi-e 
politely  done.  The  guards  bogged  our  pardon,  asked  ub 
as  a  special  favor  not  to  go  in,  and  admitted  ws  even  before 
Uadeteky  had  retired.  I  looked  at  the  old  veteran  ivith 
nauch  interest.  He  was  then  upwards  of  ninety,  yet  still 
performed  his  duties  as  Military  Governor  of  Austrian  Italy. 
He  had  at  length  been  obliged  to  give  up  hia  horse,  and 
reviewed  his  troops  in  an  open  carriage.  He  was  a  short, 
thick-set  man,  walked  rather  'slowly,  but  firmly,  and  had  a 
face  full  of  vitality.  Hia  short  white  hair,  thick  white 
mustache,  heavy  brows,  prominent  cheek-hones  and  square 
jaws,  gave  him  the  ]»recise  esjiression  of  an  old  bull-terrier. 
Such  courage,  resolution,  anil  unyielding  tenacity  of  purpose 
I  never  saw  in  an  old  man's  face  before.  If  he  got  his  teeth 
set  once  you  might  he  sure  he  would  hold  on.  Such  a  man 
was  Carvajd,  Pizan-o'a  magnificent  old  warrior. 

In  Venice  we  had  four  cloudless  days,  and  fonr  nights  in 
a  gondola,  under  the  full  moon.  Such  days  and  nights  are 
dreams,  and  my  return  to  Padua  was  the  awaking  upon  a 
dull  reality.  The  vineyards  on  the  road  to  Bologna  were 
purple  with  abundant  grapes,  for  there  was  a  vintage  in 
Italy,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years.  The  disease  of  the 
vine  appears  to  be  gradually  disappearing,  like  that  of  the 
potato,  and  these  two  invaluable  plants  are  now  healthy, 
with  few  exceptions,  throughout  Europe.  The  failure  of 
the  vintage  for  so  many  years  had  gi'eatly  impoverished  the 
Italian  people.  Wine  had  risen  to  full  five  times  its  former 
price,  £Uid  wafi  withal  so  had  that  one  could  scarcely  drink 
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MoutefioBcone  and  Montepulciano  wholly  belit'd  their 
old  renown,  and  those  who  tasted  the  golden  Oi-vieto 
coald  not  tinderstand  why  it  should  have  been  so  praised. 

"W^o  had  a  week  in  Florence,  I  Haw  much  of  my  old 
fidend  Powers,  who  was  dividing  his  time  between  Art  and 
Invention,  His  statue,  La  Penserosa,  which  is  now  m  the 
possession  of  Mr.  James  Lenox,  was  nearly  finished.  It 
13  thoroughly  Miltonic,  and  I  don't  know  what  more  I 
coald  say.     The  face  is  uplifted,  abstracted, 

"With  looks  commercing  with  the  sldoH, 
The  rapt  soul  sitting  in  her  pyps ;" 

the  figure  lai'ge  and  majestic,  with  a  sweepmg  train,  partly 
held  in  one  hand,  as  she  moves  slowly  forward.  In  many 
respects  it  is  Powers's  best  work,  though  it  may  not  be  bo 
popular  as  his  "  California." 

Wo  hastened  on  to  Rome,  although  it  was  rather  early 
in  the  season.  My  companions,  however,  had  little  fear  of 
either  fever  or  robbers,  and  so,  after  ten  years  of  absence, 
I  acted  as  their  cicerone  through  churches,  palaces,  and 
ruins.  I  saw  litfclo  change  in  Rome  since  1846,  except 
along  the  Appian  Way,  where  many  new  exhumations  have 
been  made,  and  a  number  of  glaring  tablets,  headed  with 
"  Pius  IX.  Pont.  Max.,"  inserted  in  the  venerable  fronts  of 
Roman  baths  and  amphitheatres.  There  was  also  a  tablet 
in  St.  Peter's,  on  the  left  of  the  Apostle's  Choir,  commemo- 
rating the  sublime  absurdity  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. Oh,  Pio  Nono!  you  are  as  v.im  as  you  are  weak, 
and  we  who  once  respected  you  can  now  only  pity  you. 
On  the  evening  of  our  departure,  the  Pope  di'ovo  past  our 
14 
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hotel  in  his  carriage.  We  leaned  out  of  the  dining-room- 
■windows,  looked  in,  and  received  hia  benediction.  He  has 
a  kind,  amiable,  graud motherly  old  face,  and  hiB  hleasing 
could  do  no  barm.  Poor  man  I  I  think  he  means  well, 
but  he  ia  in  Autonelli's  evil  hand^,  and  Rome,  which  had  a 
transient  sunnBo  during  the  first  years  of  his  Pontificate,  is 
V  sunk  in  as  blind  a  night  as  ever. 

My  respect  for  the  Roman  people  is  increased,  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  Florentines,  who  are  an  impersona- 
tion of  all  that  is  mean  and  corrupt.  There  is  honor  and 
virtue  to  be  found  among  the  Tuscan  peasants,  I  donbt  not, 
bnt  for  the  bourgeoisie  of  Florence  one  can  have  no  feeling 
but  that  of  utter  loathing  and  contempt.  No  lady  can 
walk  alone  in  Florence  without  being  grossly  insulted,  and 
even  in  a  carriage,  with  a  gentleman's  protection,  she  must 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  thousand  insolent  starers.  The  faces 
of  the  youths  express  a  precocious  depravity,  and  the  blear- 
eyed  old  men  show  in  every  wrinkle  the  records  of  a 
debauched  and  degraded  life.  There  is  no  help  for  such 
a.  people ;  they  are  slaves,  and  deseiTc  to  be  so. 

But  of  all  cheering  signs  of  progress  in  Europe,  there  ia 
none  so  truly  encouraging  as  the  present  condition  of  Sar- 
dinia. I  passed  thi'ough  the  countiy  first  in  August,  1845, 
and  now,  in  October,  1855,  I  returned  to  witness  what  had 
been  done  in  those  eleven  years.  Then,  Sardinia  was 
scarcely  in  advance  of  Tuscany,  and  her  materia!  develop- 
ment seemed  to  be  at  a  stand-still.  Now,  nearly  500  miles 
of  railroad  were  in  operation,  her  commerce  had  been 
doubled,  her  productive  industry  vastly  increased,  her  agri- 
oultm-e  fostered  and  improved,  and— best  of  all— she  has  a 
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liberal  Constitution,  an  enlightened  and  energetic  Govern, 
meut,  and  a  bappy  and  hopeful  people.  From  Genoa,  to 
Turin,  along  the  old  road  where  I  then  walked  in  dust 
through  sloepy  villages,  all  la  now  activity  and  aiii million. 
Newhouses  liavc  been  hiiilt,  new  fields  ploughed,  bare  moun- 
tain-aides terraced  and  planted  with  vine,  new  mills  bestride 
the  idle  streams,  and  a  thrifty  and  indnatriotis  population 
are  at  work  on  all  »de9.  Sardinia  has  set  a  noble  example 
to  the  other  Italian  States,  and  ber  success  is  the  surest 
basis  for  the  future  independence  of  Italy. 

As  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was  not  at  home,  we  were 
fi-eely  admitted  into  his  palace  at  Turin,  even  the  prii-ato 
apartments  being  th  |       t     u       T  nn  is  a  stately 

and  beautiful  city,  altl  It  t  n  httl  to  attract  the 
traveUer.     We  n'cre     hi      d  t  t  tw     diys  before  we 

could  obtain  places  i     th     d  I  f      Chimbery.     The 

passage  of  Mont  Cen  w  mad  by  ^>t  we  bad  a  snow 
storm  on  the  summit,  where  we  found  a  diligence  over- 
turned and  the  pasaengera  scattered  about,  but  more  fiigbt- 
enoil  than  hurt.  Our  diligence  (the  French)  raced  the 
whole  day  with  one  of  the  Sardinian  line,  ao  that  we  ave- 
raged nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  thundered  along  tlio 
beautiful  valleys  of  Savoy  to  Chambery,  in  much  lesa  than 
the  usual  time.  The  next  day  we  returned  to  Geneva,  via 
AisandtheLateof  Annecy  (see  Rousseau's  "  Confessions," 
and  Lamartine's  "Raphael"),  through  one  of  the  loveliest 
regions  in  Europe. 

I  had  an  interesting  interview  on  my  return  from  Lau- 
sanne to  Golba.  At  Bile  the  diligences  ti-om  Neufchatel 
and  Berne  came  together  at  the  railroad  station,  and  their 
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respective  passengers  were  deposited  in  the  cars  for  Heidel- 
berg and  Frankfort.  We  found  ourselves  in  tlie  company 
of  three  strangers,  one  of  whom  immediately  attracted  my 
notice.  He  was  a  slender  man,  .ibout  thirty-five  years 
old,  with  black  eyes  and  beard,  and  a  pale  yellow  com])Iex- 
ion.  He  spoke  German  with  perfect  correctness,  but 
Blowly,  and  addressed  me  in  very  tolerable  English  j  yet 
I  could  not  fix  upon  his  nationality. 

I  happened  casually  to  speak  of  Venice,  when  he  stated 
that  he  bad  jnst  como  thence.  Ho  then  mentioned  Corfii, 
and  wc  compared  our  impressions  of  that  island  ;  theu  of 
the  Grecian  isles,  then  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Syrian  shores. 
"I  know  Syria  very  well,"  said  I,  "from  Jerusalem  to 
Aleppo."  "  So  do  I,"  said  lie.  "  I  travelled  from  Aleppo 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,"  I  continue d, 
"And  I,"  he  rejoined,  "went  from  Aleppo  to  Nineveh, 
down  the  Tigiis  to  Baghdad,  and  thence  to  Bombay,"  "  I 
also  visited  Bombay,"  I  said,  "  travelled  inland  to  the 
Himalayas,  and  down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta."  "Just 
the  route  I  followed,"  he  again  replied,  "  But,"  I  re- 
marked, "  there  are  few  Germans  who  travel  so  exten- 
sively as  you."  "It  is  true,"  ssud  he,  "  that  few  German 
travellers  visit  India,  but  there  are  several  German  mis- 
sionaries stationed  there."  "I  have  heard  of  one,"  I 
answered — "Dr.  Sprenger,  who  has  written  a  most  admi- 
rable life  of  Mohammed."  "  Why ! "  he  exclaimed,  in 
mingled  surprise  and  delight,  "I  am  Dr.  Sprenger  !  " 

I  regretted  that  I  could  spend  but  six  hours  in  the 
society  of  so  estimable  a  man,  and  so  thorough  a  scholar. 
He  was    returning    home   from    an    absence   of  thirteen 
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years  in  India,  bringing  with  bim  a  quantity  of  rare  and 
valuable  Ai-abic  maniiscripta.  He  had  p!isaeil  a  year  at 
Dainaacua,  where  he  had  many  opportunities  of  making 
acquaintaDcea  among  the  desert  Arabs,  and  I  was  gratified 
to  find  that  we  entirely  agreed  in  our  estimate  of  the 
tharacter  of  that  noble  race  of  men.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  got  possession  of  a  geographical  wort  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  eentury,  a  work  of  exceeding  value  and 
imjiortanee,  whidi  he  intended  to  tiaoalate  and  publish. 

On  landing  at  Trieste,  Dr.  Sprenger  was  gravely  informed 
by  the  authorities  that  his  colleotion  of  Ai'ahic  MSS,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Censor,  before  he 
could  be  permitted  to  retain  possesaon  of  them,  "Why?" 
he  remonstrated,  "they  are  Arabic."  "So  much  the 
worse,"  said  the  officer;  "it  is  the  more  probable  that  they 
are  insidious  and  revolutionary,"  "  But,"  he  again  urged, 
"  the  Censor  cannot  read  them."  "  That  is  unfortunate  for 
you,"  was  the  answer:  "you  wiU  have  to  wait  until  we  find 
a  man  who  can,  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  dangerous 
sentiments  may  be  concealed  under  these  hieroglyphics." 
And  so  the  traveller  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  treasures, 
until  the  sublimely  stupid  Austrian  Government  shall  be 
convinced  that  there  is  no  treason  in  the  heroics  of  Antar 
or  the  word-jugglery  of  Hariri  of  Boarah. 


XXVI. 

A  GERMAN  HOME. 


K         hk  Afi 
^^i  labors 


GoTUA  18  one  of  the  quietest  towns  in  Germany,  but  it  woald 
be  difficult  to  find  a  pleasantor  one.  It  ia  built  on  tbe 
undubiting  table  land  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Thtlringian  hills, 
1,000  feet  above  tbe  sea,  whence  its  climate  is  ratber  cold 
for  Germany,  but  very  bracing  and  healthy.  A  tourist  is 
an  unusual  sight  there,  and  therefore  one  finds  tbe  old 
heartiness  and  simplicity  of  German  home-life  in  all  its 
purity.  As  it  is  one  of  the  court  residences  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  there  is  a  small  but  intelligent  and 
refined  circle,  some  of  the  members  of  which  have  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  in  tlieir  departments  of  science  and  art. 
Hansen,  the  astronomer,  and  Dr.  Petertnann,  the  geograpber, 
both  of  whom  reside  here,  are  also  well  known  in  Amerioa. 
Here  came  Bartb  in  the  summer  of  1850  to  recruit  from 
liis  African  travels ;  and  most  of  the  exploi'ers,  of  whoso 
labors  Perthes,  tbe  renowned  map-publisber,  makes  such 
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g6od  use,  may  be  Buen  liere  from  tiiuG  to  time.  Gcr^taLker, 
Uodeustedt,  the  author  of  the  "Tiioiisaud  .iinl  One  Days  in 
the  Orient,"  Guatav  Freitag,  Alexander  Ziegler,  and  other 
German  authors,  hover  about  here  through  the  summer, 
and  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Friedriuhsroda  the  brothers 
Grimm  sometimes  mate  their  abode. 

The  home  which  German  friendship  has  provided  for  me 
here,  is  in  entire  harmony  ^I'ith  the  character  of  the  place. 

The  little  garden-house  (inhabited  only  by  Eraisted  and 
myself)  fronts  on  the  avenue  of  lindens  leading  into  the 
town,  while  the  rear  overlooks  a  garden  of  three  or  four 
acres  in  extent.  It  was  built  by  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Duke  Ernest  II.  in  I7S0,  when  the  French  style  mfected 
Germany,  and  the  steep  bulging  roof  and  quaint  windows 
of  the  upper  half-story  faintly  remind  one  of  the  chateaux 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Tlie  same  taste  characterizes 
the  garden.  The  house  stands  on  a  gravelled  terrace,  bor- 
dered with  flowers,  whence  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  guarded 
by  statues  of  laughing  famis,  descends  to  a  second  and 
broader  terrace,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  spacious 
basin  and  a  fountain  better  than  that  in  the  New  York 
Park,  for  it  playa  day  and  night.  Beyond  this,  a  slojiing 
arcade  of  the  dwarf  beech,  trained  so  as  to  form  a  roof  of 
shade,  impervious  to  the  sun,  leads  down  to  the  garden. 
Still  beyond  are  flower-beds  open  to  the  Summer  warmth, 
a  pool  edged  with  flags  and  lilies,  and  groups  of  trees  stud- 
ding the  smooth  sward  on  either  side. 

An  iireh  of  vines  at  the  end  of  the  garden-walk  ushers 
you  into  the  grove,  where  a  Pomona  on  her  pedestal  ofibra 
samples  of  ii'uits  which  you  need  not  expect  to  find ;  for  I 
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have  uone  other  than  forestrtreea  here — fir,  oak,  aah,  eliest- 
nut,  and  beech.  Yori  would  not  giiesa  that  tlie  grove  waa 
so  small.  Its  winding  footpaths  are  led  through  the  tliick- 
est  shade,  and  the  briery  uDdergrowth  shoots  up  to  shut 
out  the  patches  of  garden  which  shimmer  through  the 
lowoat  houghs.  In  the  centre,  under  venerable  firs,  stands 
a  hermitage  of  bark,  beside  a  fountain  of  delicious  water, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  triangular  block  of  sandstone, 
erected  by  an  extinct  mason  who  once  possessed  the  pro- 
perty. This  mason  had  more  money  than  learning:  he  put 
up  the  stone  as  a  monument  to  his  ancestors,  and  inscribed 
thereon,  as  he  supposed :  "  To  my  Venerable  Forc&thers," 
but,  iu  fact,  through  hia  misspelling:  "To  my  Venerable 
Trout."  {Forelien  instead  of  Fbrdltern.)  Some  one,  how- 
ever, has  since  then  engraved  on  the  three  sides  of  the 
stoDo  the  following  words  of  wisdom :  "Forget  not  Yes- 
terday "—"Enjoy  To-day" — "Uncertain  Is  To-morrow." 

At  the  end  of  the  grove,  od  the  frontier  of  my  dom 
wliich  is  shut  in  by  a  hedge  of  fir-trees,  is  "  The  Duke*!  ] 
Ti'ee,"  planted  by  the  hand  of  EiTiest  K.  Although  nearly  "I 
a  hundred  years  old,  the  trunk  is  not  more  than  a  foot  i 
diameter,  but  the  tree  is  branching  and  shady,  and  throwM  I 
its  boughs  over  the  rustic  seat  and  stone  table,  whereupon  -I 
my  friend  and  I  sometimes  lie  on  our  backs  and  smoke  the  1 
pipe  of  meditation.  My  friend's  garden  adjoins  mine,  and  9 
there  is  no  fence  between  us ;  so  that  I  can  walk  fi-om  my  I 
hermitage  directly  into  his  stables  and  inspect  his  thirty  I 
stall-fed  cows,  and  his  pens  of  high-born  English  swine.  1 
Beyond  our  joint  territory,  a  rich  banker  has  hia  garden^- J 
and  his  fountain  (which,  by  the  force  of  money,  spouts  t 
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feet  higher  ihan  mine)  ia  a  pretty  siijlit  enough  ovor  the 
hedge  that  divides  ua.  His  garden  tenninatea  in  an  ai'ti- 
fieial  mound,  covered  with  tall  puiea  and  firs,  which  also 
has  its  historic  interest.  Here  the  Couil  of  Gotha,  aping 
the  grand  sentimental  sillines,i  of  that  of  France,  played  at 
pastoral  life,  and  lords  and  ladies,  with  satin  ribbons  on  their 
crooks  and  flowers  in  their  hair,  gave  themselves  anuh 
names  as  Corydon,  and  Doris,  and  iUexis,  and  Chloe,  and 
tended  sheep,  and  ate  curds,  and  played  flutes,  and  danced, 
and  sang,  and  looked  languishingly  and  amorously  at  each 
other;  but  always  returned  to  beer  and  sausages,  cards 
and  scandal  every  evening.  They  even  hnilt  a  pastoral 
village  of  thirteen  houses,  which  has  long  since  disappeared, 
and  instituted  a  Court  of  Love  on  the  summit  of  the 
mound,  where  Philtis  was  tried  for  shghting  the  passion  of 
Amyntor,  or  Floriau  for  his  faithlessness  to  Melissa.  It  is 
diificnlt,  iu  our  day,  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  such  in- 
eflhhle  absurdities. 

My  own  room,  undtT  the  steep  Fi-cnch  roof  of  the  gar- 
den-house, was  once  the  studio  of  a  sculptor,  to  whose 
hand,  I  believe,  I  am  indebted  for  the  six;  thijily-clad  statues 
which  stand  in  my  garden.  Tlie  laughing  fauns  are  jolly 
and  good-humored  enough,  as  they  stand  listening  to  the 
plash  of  the  fountain,  but  Venus  Anadyoraene,  down  in 
the  grove,  leaves  one  to  infer  that  the  artist  did  not  mingle 
in  the  most  reputable  society.  So  oddly  are  things  man- 
aged in  this  place  that,  althongb  I  live  just  between  the 
palaces  of  the  reigning  Duke  and  the  Dowager  Duchess,  both 
within  a  stone's  throw,  I  hear  the  noises  of  the  farm-yard 
every  morning,  and  listen  all  day  to  the  measured  beat  of 
14* 
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the  fliuh  on  a  threshing-floor  across  the  way.  The  dili- 
gence to  Coburg  rattles  past  every  afternooo,  and  the  pos- 
tilion blows  me  a  merry  himtbig-song  on  Lis  hoi-u;  some- 
times wagons  come  in  from  the  fields  laden  with  turnips  or 
potatoes,  but  other  noises  I  rarely  hear,  and  from  my  win- 
dows I  see  little  except  trees  and  garden- walks.  The  Duke 
is  at  present  chamois-hunting  in  the  Tyrol,  the  theatre  is  not 
yet  opened,  and  the  ouly  recent  excitement  has  been  the 
amval  of  four  hundred  oysters  from  Ostend.  They  oame 
one  evening,  and  by  noon  the  nest  day  they  were  not. 

The  Castle  of  Friedenstein,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  leans,  is  the  old  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Gotha,  before  the  union  of  this  Duchy  with  that  of  Coburg. 
It  is  a  massive,  imposing  pile,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  open  to  the  south,  and  looking  across  twelve 
miles  of  grain  and  turnip  fields,  to  the  waving  blue  line  of 
the  ThQringian  Forest.  A  residence  no  more,  it  now 
contains  a  carious  collection  of  pictures  by  the  old  German 
masters,  a  library  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
volumes,  an  excellent  museum  of  natural  history,  and  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  articles  out 
of  Holland.  The  adjoining  park  is  a  noble  piece  of  ground, 
just  sufficiently  neglected  to  make  it  delightful,  A  few 
footpaths  meander  through  its  groves  of  supei'b  oak,  fir,  and 
beech  trees,  and  long,  lazy  pools  of  dark  green  water  furnish 
swimming  room  for  some  venerable  swans.  There  is  an 
island  in  the  largest  pool,  in  which  lies  the  body  of  Ernest  II. 
who,  at  his  own  request,  was  buried  there,  in  the  moist 
earth,  without  shrotid,  cofHn,  or  headstone.  The  parks  and 
gardens  are   open   day  and    night  to   everybody,  and  J, 
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felt  ns  (jiUL'h  right  of  posseaaion  therein  as  tlic  olik'rt  iuli.o- 
liitant. 

The  Jafu-markt,  or  Annual  Fair,  is  held  here  in  October, 
and  draws  togi;t!ier  crowds  of  the  peasantry  from  the 
stirrounding  villages.  The  Fair  itself  is  insignificant,  com- 
pared with  what  I  have  seen  in  the  larger  Gennan  cities, 
bnt  I  found  it  interesting  to  watch  the  jolly  peasants 
who  hovered  around  the  booths,  and  bought  glaring 
handkerchieta,  immense  pipes,  Winter  caps,  dream-books, 
and  "Rinaldo  Rinaldini,"  or  "The  four  Sona  of  Haymon." 
They  are  a  strong,  stm'dy,  ruddy  race — a  little  too  purely 
animal,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  healthy  stamina  which  is  not 
often  seen  among  our  restless  American  people.  Tiie  girls, 
in  particular,  are  as  fresh  as  wild  rosea,  with  teeth  which 
can  masticate  tougher  food  than  blancmange,  and  stomachs, 
I  have  no  doubt,  of  equal  digestive  power.  Tlieir  arms  and 
ankles  are  too  thick  and  strong,  and  their  hands  too  red 
and  hard  for  our  ideas  of  beauty,  but  they  are  exempt  from 
a  ranltitudcof  female  weaknesses,  and  the  human  race  is  not 
deteriorated  in  theii'  children.  They  arc  an  ignorant,  honest, 
Mmple-hearted  race,  and,  although  so  bdustrious  and  econo- 
mical, are  generous  so  far  as  their  means  allow  them  to  be. 

Lately,  the  field-laborers  on  my  friend's  property  comme- 
monited  the  close  of  the  season  by  bringing  him,  according 
to  custom,  an  Emtekrans  (harvest- wreath)  of  ripe  rye  and 
barley-stalks,  mixed  with  wild  grasses,  and  adorned  with 
fantastic  atrips  of  colored  and  gilded  papers.  Tliis  wreath 
was  formally  dehvered  to  the  landlord,  who,  also,  according 
to  custom,  i-egaled  the  laborers  with  plum  cakes  and  wine. 
They  passed  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  one  of  the  outer 
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roams,  settling  their  accounts  and  partaking  of  tlie  ch 
after  wliich  a  giiteni  was  brought  furth  and  the  n 
deared  for  a  dance.  We  had  some  of  tlie  old  Tbttrin^ 
EongB,  with  a  chorus  more  loud  thau  muideal,  and  two-step 
waltzes  danced  to  the  tinkling  giltem,  I  was  conteut  to 
be  a  listener  and  looker-on,  but  was  soon  seiayd  by  the 
Btrong  hands  of  a  tall  nut-brown  maiden,  and  whirled  into 
the  ranks.  Resistance  was  imposrable,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  minutes  I  was  glad  to  beat  a  giddy  retreat. 

I  must  not  close  this  gossip  from  Gotha,  without  refer- 
ring to  the  ma|j-publishing  establishment  of  Bemhard 
Pei-thes,  whose  productions,  for  thoroughness  and  correct- 
ness, are  uusurpassed  in  the  world.  I  relied  upon  them  for 
my  guidance  through  Ethiopia,  Asia  I^Iinor,  and  India,  and 
found  them  far  more  perfect  thau  any  others.  In  Africa,  in 
feet,  I  boldly  ventured  to  contradict  my  guides  whenever 
their  statements  differed  from  my  map,  and  the  result  always 
justified  me.  Mr.  Perthes  commenced  last  year  the  pub- 
lication of  a  monthly  periodical  entitled ;  "  Mittheilungen 
fiber  wlehtige  neue  Mfforachungen  auf  dem  Gesammtgebiele 
der  Geographie"  (Communications  concerning  New  and 
Important  Researches  in  the  realm  of  Geography),  the 
editor  of  which  is  Dr.  A.  Petermann,  who,  although  a 
young  man,  ranks  among  tbe  first  living  geographers. 
This  periodical  is  admirably  got  up,  and  its  contents  are 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  It  has  rdready 
attained  a  cii'culatiou  of  4,000  copies,  about  one  hundred 
of  which  go  to  the  United  States. 
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XXVII. 

LIFE  IN  THE  TUtTRINGIAN  FOREST. 

[OOTOBEB,  1B6«.] 


Thbee  art,  some  aspects  of  German  life  which  wholly 
escape  the  notice  of  most  travellers,  and  which  can  only  be 
reached  through  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  domestic 
life  of  the  country.  The  festivals,  no  less  than  the  costume 
and  manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  already  disappeared 
from  many  parts  of  Germany,  but  fragments  of  them  still 
linger  in  the  more  secluded  districts — in  ibe  little  villages 
hidden  in  mountain  valleys  which  no  post-road  traverses, 
and  in  aJl  those  nooks  and  corners  of  the  land  which  are 
not  yet  represented  in  the  gaide-books.  Here,  one  who 
speaks  the  language  and  understands  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  fi-aternizea  with  them  as  a  traveller  should,  will 
find  his  life  enriehed  with  many  a  quaint  and  picturesque 
experience.    The  Thttringian  Forest,  well  known  to  Qer- 
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ELins,  liut  i';u-ely  visited  by  foreignei's,  is  one  of  tliose  re- 
gions, anil  my  visits  to  its  valleys  have  ftimiBlied  nie  with  a 
few  piotiirus  of  peasant-life,  wtuoh  I  propose  to  sketch  for 
American  eyes. 

My  aciiuaintanoe  with  the  Forest  dates  from  four  yenra 
back,  when,  in  company  with  my  friend,  I  spent  eight  or 
ten  days  in  exploring  it  fi'om  end  to  end.  On  that  occasion 
I  first  met  the  Forester.  It  was  at  twilight,  high  on  the 
mountain,  at  a.  hunting-lodge  in  the  woods,  called  the 
King's  Ilonse.  How  wc  kindled  a  fire  of  fir-logs,  how  we 
sat  till  past  midnight  m  the  open  air,  telling  stories  and 
roasting  potatoes  in  the  ashes,  and  how  we  slept  side  by 
aide  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  are  thmgs  whioh  we  keep  in 
choicest  memory,  and  the  reader  need  not  expect  me  to 
reve.ll  thein.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  night  the  Forester  and 
1  became  fi-iends,  and  ■when,  the  next  morning,  hia  gray 
mustache  brushed  my  cheek  at  parting,  I  promised  to  return 
to  the  King's  House  after  a  few  years,  and  spend  another 
night  with  him  by  the  camp-fire. 

A  fortnight  ago,  when  the  mornings  were  bright  and 
frosty,  and  the  days  bracing  and  cloudless,  we  set  out  for 
the  Forester's  home  in  the  little  village  of  Thai.  The  old 
man  was  on  the  look-out  for  us,  and  long  before  we  reached 
the  p.itriarchal  linden  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  we  saw  his  svmbnrnt  face,  his  thick  gray  mustache, 
and  his  green  hunting-coat  on  the  way  to  meet  us.  "  Ah !  " 
he  cried,  as  he  welcomed  aa  with  a  Tcntonic  embrace,  ' 


Lhave  been  on  burning  coals  for  the  last  two  houre,  for  fear  ^^^^H 
you  would  not  come ;  the  wood  is  all  ready  for  our  fire,  up  ^^^^^H 
yonder.     Scfaniidt  has  gone  ahead  with  the  beer  and  pot»  ~^^^^^^M 
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toes,  and  if  yon  Lave  brought  yont-  cigars,  there  is  nothing 
more  wautiiig."  But  first  we  must  go  into  his  house,  dis- 
tinguished above  all  others  in  the  village  Ijy  the  head  of  an 
antlered  buck  nailed  upon  its  front.  The  little  room  had 
an  air  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  pots  of  flowers  filled  the 
windows,  and  a  glossy  ivy-plant  was  tr^dned  to  run  along 
the  joists  of  the  ceiling.  A  case  with  glass  doors  contained 
his  armory,  which  was  in  thorough  order;  a  chintz  sofit, 
broad  enough  for  a  Turkish  divan,  occupied  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  a  stove,  big  as  the  tower  of  Babel,  stood 
between.  His  daughter  had  coffee  in  readiness,  and  while 
we  were  enjoying  it  after  our  walk,  the  house-maid,  Katar 
rina,  was  dispatched  ioto  the  forest,  with  the  reminder  of 
our  provisions  and  equipments  upon  her  sturdy  back. 

We  shortly  followed,  up  a  little  dell  between  the  two 
Mils  which  guard  the  village — the  Schlossberg,  with  its 
rocky  cavern,  and  the  Scharfenberg,  with  the  tower  of  Cas- 
tle Scharfcnstein  on  ita  summit.  The  meadows  were  still 
fresh  as  in  Summer,  the  tall  alders  shading  the  brook  were 
dark-green,  but  the  woods  of  oak  and  beech  on  the  hills  , 
wore  the  dark  purple-brown  hues  of  a  German  Autumn. 
Our  path  led  upwards,  through  alternate  forest  and  moun- 
tain meadow,  for  nearly  three  miles  to  the  King's  House, 
which  we  reached  as  the  broad  landscape,  stretching  away 
for  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  northwards,  began  to  grow 
dusky  in  the  twilight.  Schmidt  had  just  kindled  his  fire 
under  the  lee  of  a  high  bank,  and  a  great  pile  of  split  logs 
at  his  back  gave  cheering  promise  for  the  night.  A  huge 
jug  of  beer,  with  a  turnip  for  a  stopper,  leaned  against 
the  house;  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  a  bag  of  potatoes,  and  a 
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pot  of  butter,  lay  upon  the  rude  table  before  the  door,  and 
the  sight  of  these  preparations  gave  an  additional  whet  to 
our  appetite,  already  sharpened  by  the  keen  nioiintain  air. 
"  God  knows,"  said  the  Fore'ster  (than  whom  there  is  no 
man  lesa  profane),  "this  Is  what  I  have  been  wanting  to 
see  for  the  last  four  years.    This  is  a  night  to  be  remem- 

We  piled  on  the  logs  until  the  flames  rose  high  and  red, 
and  snapped  in  the  frosty  wind.  Schmidt,  at  the  Forester's 
order,  went  into  the  wood  for  green  fir-boughs,  which 
crackled  resinoasly,  and  sent  up  clouds  of  brilliant  sparks. 
But  it  was  long  dark  before  our  potatoes  were  boiled  and 
the  sausages  done  sputtering  upon  the  gridiron.  We  ate 
in  the  open  air,  with  the  thermometer  below  the  freeing 
point.  The  meal  was  royal ;  but  how  long  it  lasted  is  a 
secret  not  to  be  revealed,  except  among  the  fi'eemaaoary  of 
huntere  and  trappers.  "Now,"  said  my  friend,  as  the  last 
potato  disappeared,  "let  na  turn  to  nobler  indulgences." 
Four  faded,  autiquo  ch.iira  were  brought  from  the  lodge, 
the  Forester,  my  friend,  sailor  and  self  took  our  seats 
around  the  fire,  and  Schmidt,  with  the  pipe  han^ng  from 
his  teeth,  picked  up  a  burning  stick  and  pointed  out  the 
way  that  we  should  go.  The  wind  had  fiillen,  and  the  roar- 
ing logs  diffused  a  warm  atmosphere  around  the  house; 
beams  of  light  streamed  between  the  tree-trunks,  and 
turned  the  yellow  leaves  to  ruddy  gold ;  the  stars  looked 
down  as  their  turns  came,  and  twinkled  with  good-humor. 
In  short,  peace  was  upon  the  earth,  and  (so  far 
concerned)  good-will  towards  men. 

The  Forester,  chuckling  now  and  then  with  inward 
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"faction,  went  back  through  his  record  of  aJxty-two  years, 
and  took  out  whatever  chapters  he  thought  would  interest 
us — his  boyhood  in  the  stormy  Napoleonic  times,  his  y^uth 
and  manhood  in  the  forest,  stalking  alone  for  game,  fight- 
ing with  poachers  and  outlaws,  or  accompanying  princely 
amateurs  on  their  fiigid  hunting  excursions.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  ever  seen  Napoleon.  "Yes,"  s^d  lie, 
"  twice  during  the  Congress  of  Erfurt.  The  first  time,  I 
■was  going  home  fi'om  school  with  a  big  slate  under  my  arm, 
whoa  I  saw  an  immense  crowd  of  men  in  front  of  the 
Castle.  A  carriage  was  standing  in  the  midst,  and  I  heard 
the  people  say:  'It  is  the  Emperor.'  For  a  hnndred  feet 
around  they  were  packed  aa  close  as  they  could  squeeze, 
but  I  thought  to  myself,  '  Karl,  thou  must  see  the  Emperor, 
if  thou  get'st  a  broken  rib  for  it,'  So  I  stooped  down, 
shot  between  the  leg  of  the  first  and  pushed  towards  the 
carriage.  When  the  crowd  became  so  thick  that  I  could 
get  no  further,  I  punched  first  one  and  then  the  other  with 
the  sharp  coraer  of  my  slate,  and  did  not  spare  the  blows, 
until  they  made  a  way  for  me.  After  this  subterranean  pas- 
sage, I  found  myself,  with  veiy  little  breath  left,  just 
behind  Duke  August,  who  was  talking  with  the  Emperor. 
I  looked  over  the  Duke's  shoulder,  directly  into  Napoleon's 


"Wbat  did  youthmkof  him?"  I  asked.  "Why," said 
he,  "  the  portrdts  you  see  represent  the  man  very  well. 
He  had  the  same  square,  solid  head,  but  his  skin  was  yellow, 
and  looked  unclean  and  unhealthy.  His  eyes,  though — 
Donneneetter !  such  eyei!  They  boi'ed  into  you  like  a 
couple  of  augers.    Some  time  after  that  he  was  di'iving 
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aroiiud  Erfurt  ui  liia  carriage,  and  I  ran  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  along  tlie  top  of  a  bigli  bank  beside  the  road,  keeping 
up  with  the  liorses  and  looking  at  bim.  lie  had  a  table  in 
the  cariiage  with  biai,  covered  witli  letters  and  paperaj  and 
as  long  as  I  ran  he  never  once  looked  up,  but  read,  and 
wrote,  and  arranged.  At  that  time  the  Germana  uaed  to 
say  that  his  death  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and 
the  thought  came  into  my  head,  '  Now,  if  thou  hadst  but  a 
pistol,  thou  niightst  easily  shoot  him  dead  before  he  knew 
anything  about  it.'  " 
As  the  night  wore  on,  stories  gave  plaeia  to  songs,  and 
■,  insisting  on  a  chorus,  gave  bout  for  bout  with 
my  friend,  and  revived  many  of  the  popular  ballads  of 
those  times.  There  was  a  droll  catch,  ridiculing  the  Tyrol- 
BBC,  of  which  I  only  remember  the  following: 


"  Whnfa  tho  drink  of  the  TyrGleae? 

Wlial'fl  their  drink? 

Nothing  buC  grater  and  gout  wmo, 

Wbioh  tlioy  Bwill  like  tliiraty  swine. 

"  S>7,  what  smoke  the  TyroleBe  ? 
What  do  they  Bmoke  7 
Wne  tobacco  ihej  smoke,  to  be  sura : 
:0  better  than  stable  manure. 

"  Where  are  the  beds  of  the  Tyroluao  ? 
Where  are  their  beds  7 
BeantiM  beds  have  man  and  spouse, 
Among  tlie  calves  and  among  the  cowa,"  ko. 


AboDt  midnight  our  sapply  of  logs,  large  as  it  was,  began 
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to  fail.  We  had  Leen  too  prodigal  iii  our  holocaust,  and 
the  Forester  recommended  a  retreat  into  the  lodge,  the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with  straw,  while  the  backs  of 
the  old  chMra,  turned  bottom  upwards,  supplied  the  place  of 
pillowa.  I  will  not  say  that  we  slept  pavticularly  well,  but 
we  rose  all  the  earlier  for  that.  The  meadows  were  snow- 
white  with  froBt,  and  the  autumnal  woods  shone  brilliant  in 
the  rising  sun.  Opposite  us  was  the  Horselberg,  where  the 
Fran  Venus  (so  called  by  the  German  peasantry)  eontiuned 
to  haunt  the  earth  as  late  as  tho  twelfth  oentnry.  Many  a 
knight  went  into  the  caveru  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
mountain,  to  seek  her.  Taut  none  ever  returned.  The  faith- 
ful Eckart,  the  squire  of  the  last  adventurer,  still  sits  at  the 
entrance  and  waits  for  his  master. 

We  walked  over  the  mountain  to  the  village  of  Ruhla, 
celebrated  for  its  length,  its  wealth,  and  its  pretty  girls. 
"Ah,"  said  the  Forester,  as  we  came  out  of  the  woods,  and 
looked  over  the  wide  sweep  of  sun-iUumined  hills,  "  such 
days  as  this  are  a  blessing  of  Heaven.  I  remember  the 
time  when  just  a  sunny  morning  made  me  so  happy  that  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  One  day  in  Spring, 
as  I  went  through  tho  woods  and  saw  the  shadows  of  the 
young  leaves  upon  the  moss  and  smelt  the  buds  of  the  flra 
and  larches,  and  thought  to  myself,  'All  thy  life  is  to  lie 
spent  in  tiie  splendid  forest,'  I  actually  threw  myself  down 
and  rolled  in  the  gi'asa  like  a  dog,  over  and  over,  crazy 
with  joy.  I  have  longed  to  have  the  same  feeling  once 
more  in  life,  but  it  never  comes  back  again."  "  Oh,"  said 
I,  "a  man  who  has  such  lively  blood  in  his  veins,  does  not 
get  old  HO  soon."    "  i  am  growing  old,  nevertheless,"  be 
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answered ;  "  my  dglil  is  not  so  keen  as  it  was,  anJ  lately 
I  was  ottltged  to  feel  ashaint.-d  before  my  dog.  I  sbot  at  a 
partridge  and  missed;  the  beast  turned  around  and  lookt'd 
me  full  in  the  face,  but  I  couldn't  meet  his  look— I  tnmed 
my  head  away  and  blushed.  I  have  no  doubt  the  poor 
dog  tries  to  account  for  my  failure  to  this  day,  but  he  eau't 
moke  it  out." 

We  came  home  ag:un  the  same  night,  after  promising  to 
return  to  Thai  the  following  week,  when  the  -EVrmse  would 
be  celebrated.  This  is  an  annual  festival  of  the  peasantry, 
of  very  remote  origin.  It  generally  takes  place  in  tha 
Fail,  daring  the  interval  between  Summer  and  Winter 
■work,  and  lasts  from  two  to  three  days.  Formerly  the 
Eirmse  was  ushered  in  with  many  ceremonies  which  are 
now  almost  entirely  obsolete.  The  young  men  and  girls, 
in  Iioliday  dress,  foi'med  in  procession,  and  after  a  cock  had 
been  killed  by  the  leader,  marched  to  the  church,  where  an 
appropriate  Ber^■ice  was  performed.  A  shoep  was  then 
slaughtered  and  roasted,  and  the  Kirmee  was  thoroughly 
inaugurated  by  the  repast  which  followed. 

The  church  service  is  still  retained,  and  in  this  respect 
the  festival  bears  some  resemblance  to  our  Thanksgiving, 
The  preparations  are  made  by  a  committee  of  the  young 
peasants,  who  are  called  Kirmse-boys,  and  elect  a  leader 
whose  command  is  law.  Each  boy  chooses  a  maiden  as  his 
partner,  and  the  latter  is  hound  to  purchase  him  a  gay 
Bilk  cravat  (which  he  pins  upon  his  right  shoulder  while 
"dancing),  as  well  as  to  furnish  him  with  food  and  drink 
during  the  three  days.  This  costs  the  girls  from  two  to 
three  thalers  ($2)  apiece,  a  considerable  sum  in  these  parts, 
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but  tliey  manage  to  curtail  their  expenses  by  hiring  a  com- 
mon eating-room,  and  levying  contributions  of  meal,  pota- 
toes, sausages,  and  beer,  upon  all  tbo  families  in  the  neigb- 
borhood.  The  boya  furnish  the  music,  the  dancing-hall, 
and  the  sc/iTiaps,  which  they  pay  for  from  the  fees  exacted 
from  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  committee.  The 
Strmse  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  carnival  for  the  German  pea- 
santry, and  they  allow  tiicmeelves  all  sorts  of  liberties  while 
it  lasts.  In  the  ducal  meadows  near  Coburg,  for  ini-tance, 
the  Dute  and  Duchess  attend,  and  any  Kirmse-boy  ia 
privileged  to  call  out  the  latter,  while  the  Duke,  in  his 
turn,  waltzes  with  the  prettiest  peasant  girls. 

We  went  again  to  That  on  the  List  day  of  the  Kirmse. 
The  fine  weather  was  past,  tho  air  threatened  snow,  and 
the  revellers  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  fiitigue  ;  but 
the  Forester  comforted  us  with  the  assurance  that  in  the 
evening  all  would  be  merry  enough.  Soon  after  our 
arrival  the  village  band  appeared  and  performed  a  melan- 
choly serenade  under  the  window.  It  was  followed  by 
an  awkward  and  riotous  company,  who  proved  to  be 
masqneraders— the  boys  being  girls  in  male  attire,  and 
vice  versd.  Having  paid  our  initiation  fees  to  these  visi- 
tors, they  withdrew,  and  we  took  advantage  of  the 
temporary  quiet  to  climb  to  the  ruin  of  the  Scharfen- 
1.  We  found  nothing  left  except  the  tower,  whoso 
walls  were  of  remarkable  thickness  and  solidity,  and  a 
'  fragment  of  a  wall  and  gateway,  over  which  was  sculptured 
a  coat  of  arms,  with  the  inscription,  "  House  and  Hearth 
of  the  Lord  of  Scharfenberg,  a.d.  1442."  The  snow  was 
blowing  fast  down  the  valley,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
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tlie  Forester's  house  his  daughter  announced  tljat  dinner 

We  did  full  justice  to  the  ronstcd  hare  and  roe's  liver, 
and  did  not  slight  the  aiim-necked  urns  filled  by  the 
R1ii!iii)<h  naiads.  Towards  the  close  of  the  repast,  the 
Forester  inBistcd  on  opeuing  a  stout  old  hotllc,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  see  what  was  inside  of  it.  An  oily,  dark- 
guldeu  fluid  slid  into  his  glass  from  its  open  mouth.  *  "Al- 
/ewetiemocfifdnein / "  he  exclnimed,  on  tasting  it;  "that 
is  something!  That  is  the  bottle  I  have  had  in  my  cellar 
nine  years,  and  kept  for  a  great  occasion — and  there  never 
was  a  better  time  to  open  it  1 "  We  followed  his  example  : 
it  was  genuine  Constantia,  full  of  African  snn  and  fire,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old.  '^  AUewetter /"  he  again 
cried,  "  I  had  forgotten  which  was  the  tri\o  bottle,  and  to 
think  that  it  should  turu  up  to-day  !     The  Herr  Inspector 

X gave  it  to  me  for  my  birthday  ;  but  I  thought  to 

myself,  '  Tbou  doet  not  need  any  such  good  wine  for  thy 
birthday — keep  it  for  something  better ! '  and  as  long  as  I 
live  I  shall  be  glad  that  I  did  so," 

By  this  time  the  baud  had  made  its  appearance  under 
the  mighty  linden  in  front  of  the  parson's  house,  and 
waltzing  couples  began  to  wheel  around  under  the  bonglia, 
notwithstanding  the  snow  and  the  raw  wind.  Presently  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  Kirmse-leader,  hia  adjutant, 
and  two  stout  maidens,  came  into  the  room  and  gave  ns 
a  ceremonious  invitation  to  join  the  dance.  The  leadei 
was  a  rosy,  bright-eyed  fellow  of  twenty-two,  and  his 
partner  a  tall  maiden  of  great  strength,  who  stood  firm 
upon  her  feet.     "Directly,"  said  the  Forester,  in  answer; 
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"but  we  must  first  have  our  pipes.  If  every  one  of  you," 
he  added,  tuniiiig  to  me,  "  were  lying  dead  in  ttiis  room,  I 
should  sit  down  and  howl  like  a  dog,  but  in  fifteen  minutes 
I  should  get  up  and  light  my  pipe." 

As  our  pipes  burned  alowly,  the  deputation  came  a 
Bccond  time  and  canied  us  ofi"  to  the  linden-tree.  The 
strong  maiden,  Efisabetha  by  name,  was  transferred  to  me, 
and  we  were  soon  whirling  around  inside  the  ring  of 
admiring  spectators.  Elisabetha  was  light  on  her  feet, 
but  very  firm;  she  needed  no  support;  she  moved  like  a 
revolving  pillar,  around  whieh  I  revolved  in  turn,  striving 
to  keep  pace  and  to  moderate  her  speed,  but  I  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  regulate  the  earth's  motion  on  its 
axis.  The  Forester,  meanwhile,  brought  out  the  parson's 
daughter,  and  his  gray  moustache  occasionally  whizzed  past 
me.  I  would  have  transferred  the  strong  Elisabetha  to 
him,  but  it  was  too  late ;  round  and  round  we  went,  and 
the  boughs  of  the  linden  seemed  to  grow  broader  and  to 
stretch  over  vast  spaces.  Finally,  there  were  lindens  on 
every  side,  and  we  were  obliged  to  circle  all  of  them ;  but 
at  last  a  voice  roared  in  our  ears,  "  You  are  out  of  time  !  " 
and  the  strong  maiden  stopped.  The  dances  under  the 
linden  terminated  soon  afterwards,  and  the  ]ieas!mts  went 
off  to  prepare  lor  the  night. 

We  first  visited  the  Heiligen stein,  across  the  valley — 
once  a  monastery,  now  a  tavern  ;  but  as  the  maidens  of 
Ruhla,  with  their  picturesque  dress  and  their  fair  com- 
plexions, did  not  arrive  according  to  expectation,  we 
returned  to  Thai,  where  the  Kirmse-boys  bad  already  col- 
lected in  the  dancing-hall.     It  was  a  low  room,  opposite  the 
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village  tavern,  with  tbe  orchcetra  on  a  platform  at  one  end. 
The  floor  was  crowded  with  peasants,  leaving  only  a  ring- 
obaped  space  vacant  for  the  dancers.  On  onr  appearance 
there,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  was  immediately  accosted  by  the 
Kirmse-lcadcr,  who  conducted  to  me  the  strong  Elisabetha. 
It  was  impossible  to  decline,  for  she  was  his  chosen  sweet- 
heart, and  one  of  the  first  maidens,  in  point  of  her  worldly 
prospects,  in  the  valley.  I  resolved,  however,  to  let  her 
dance  for  both  of  us,  and  confine  ray  exertions  merely  to 
holding  on.  My  companion  was  furnished  with  a  rather 
pretty  partner,  named  Barbara  Hornshoe,  and  the  manner 
in  which  her  feet  pattered  upon  the  floor  did  justice  to  her 

The  Kirmse-leader  seemed  to  consider  us  the  guests  of 
the  village.  We  were  consulted  with  regard  to  the  dances, 
and  exempted  from  all  obedience  to  his  rule.  When  ho 
touched  the  other  dancers  with  his  wooden  baton,  as  a  agn 
for  them  to  cease,  he  passed  us  over,  greatly  to  tbe  delight 
of  our  powerful  partnei's,  whom  nothing  could  tiro.  One 
of  the  dances  was  a  Polonaise,  and  consisted  in  the  whole 
company  following  tbe  leader,  who  was  Schmidt's  son. 
He  danced  us  down  staii-s  into  the  street,  across  the 
brook  and  up  again,  winding  up  with  a  rapid  gaiop.  After 
awhile  the  leader  came  up  with  a  glass  of  some  dark  beve- 
rage, which  be  insisted  on  our  diinking.  I  tasted  it :  it 
was  schnaps,  the  most  villanous  kind,  of  bi-andy,  and  aa 
strong  ^  it  was  bad.  One  taste  was  sufficient,  but  it  was 
no  sooner  offered  to  the  strong  Elisabetha  than  she  emptied 
the  glass  without  changing  a  muscle  of  ber  countenance. 
The  quantity  of  this  vile  drink  consumed  by  the  peasant 
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girls,  without  any  apparent  effect,  surprised  me.  It  was  a 
stronger  proof  than  I  had  yet  had  of  the  vigor  of  their 
constitutions. 

Before  leaving  the  dancing-hall  I  gave  the  leader  what 
we  should  consider  a  very  trifling  fee,  but  it  was  so  large  in 
his  eyes,  that  the  munificence  of  the  American  guest  was 
talked  of  all  over  the  village.  We  were  serenaded  again 
the  next  day,  and  through  the  harmless  fraternization  of 
the  Kirmse^  received  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  greet- 
ings on  all  sides.  As  for  the  Forester,  who  accompanied 
us  a  mile  or  two  of  our  way,  we  parted  from  him  as  from 
an  old  friend,  and  the  days  we  spent  under  his  roof  and 
beside  his  camp-fire  will  not  live  longer  in  his  memory  than 
in  ours. 
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INTERVIEWS  WITH  GERMAN  AUTHORS, 


-•-•- 


While  at  Cobiirg  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1852,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Rtlckert,  the  poet,  who  has  a  small  estate  in 
the  adjoining  village  of  Neusass.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  cold,  ascetic  man,  and  never  mingles  in  society. 
Very  few  of  the  Coburgers  know  him,  and  many  have 
never  once  seen  him.  I  fell  in  with  a  student  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
accompanied  me  to  his  house.  As  we  were  passing  through 
the  garden  we  came  upon  him  suddenly,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  bed  of  rose-bushes  and  gathering  the 
seeds  of  flowers.  In  this  occupation  I  recognised  the 
author  of  "  Oriental  Roses,"  but  scarcely  the  poet  of  Love, 
the  ardent  disciple  of  Hafiz,  in  the  tall,  stern,  gray-haired 
man  who  stood  before  me.  His  manner  at  first  was  rather 
cold  and  constmined,  but  it  was  the  constraint  of  a  scholar, 
unaccustomed  to  strange  faces,  and  therefore  ill  at  ease. 


INTEnvIEWS   WITH   OKRMAN   ADXmBS. 

He  iiivitel  us  into  tlie  house,  and 
satioii  awkwardly,  by  asking  mo  :  "  Whi 
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?ncfd  tlic  convtT- 
e  liave  jou  been  ?" 
"In  the  Onenl,"  I  answered.  This  was  enongh.  A  sud- 
den enthusiasm  shot  into  hia  face,  his  keen,  deep-set  eyes 
kindled,  and  hia  whole  bearing  changed.  For  two  or  thi'ce 
hours  tlie  conversation  flowed,  on  mthout  a  break — on  his 
pait  a  full  sti-cam  of  the  richest  knowledge,  spai'kling  all 
over  with  gleams  of  poetry.  His  manner  towards  me  was 
earnest,  kind,  and  cordial,  and  charmed  me  all  the  more, 
because  I  had  decided  before  seeing  him,  that  he  was  unap- 
preciated and  misjudged  by  his  neighbors. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  RUckert,  who  is  pi'obably  the 
finest  Oriental  scholar  in  Europe  ( witness  his  remarkable 
translation  of  the  Mdkamdt  el-Ifanri),  was  unacquainted 
with  the  true  Arabic  pronunciation.  This,  it  appears,  is 
not  taught  in  the  German  universities,  probably  on  account 
of  the  difficidty  of  giving  the  correct  guttural  sounds. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  ever  reproduced, 
in  another  language,  the  laborious  and  elaborate  Arabic 
and  Pereian  metres.  His  knowledge  of  all  European  lan- 
guages is  even  more  profound,  and  although  he  does  not 
speak  English,  he  seems  to  comprehend  its  genius  as  tho- 
roughly as  that  of  his  native  tongue. 

Just  four  yeai's  afterwards,  I  revisited  Coburg,  princi- 
pally for  the  sake  of  seeing  again  the  noble  old  poet,  who, 
haWng  heard  that  I  was  in  Gotha,  kindly  asked  me  to  call 
upon  him  before  leaving  Germany.  I  found  him  living  the 
same  studious,  secluded  life  in  the  little  village  of  Neusass, 
buried  in  his  Oriental  manuscripts  and  rarely  seen  by  meii. 
His  wife  (the  Luise  of  his  earlier  poems)  welcomed  me 
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villi  cordiality,  ami  two  Lloouiing  daugliters  kept  uiJ  a 
lively  coHversatiou  until  the  poet  appeared.  How  well  I 
remembered  that  frame,  tall  und  slender  as  Scliiller's,  but 
erect  as  an  Arab  chieftain's;  that  stately  head,  with  the 
gray  hair  parted  in  front  and  falling  in  silver  masses  on  the 
shoulders;  the  strongly  modelled  brow,  under  which 
looked  out  eyes  full  of  a  soft,  lambent  Are,  like  those  of  a 
seer ;  the  ati'aight,  strong  nose,  firm,  stern  lips,  and  pro- 
jecting chio,  a  milder  counterpart  of  Andrew  Jackson — 
the  head  of  a  thinker  and  a  pout '. 

Rflekert  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seventy  years  of 
age.  He  is  still  (I  venture  to  say)  as  productive  as  ever, 
although  he  has  published  little  for  some  years  past.  His 
habits  of  study  have  made  him  shy  and  abstracted,  but  the 
same  habits  give  to  his  conversation  a  vigor  of  thought,  a 
richness  of  illustration,  aiid  a  glow  of  fancy,  which  I  think 
could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  the  monolognea  of 
Coleridge.  With  his  soft,  bright  eyes  directed  steadily 
before  him,  as  if  he  saw  the  horizon  of  the  desert,  he 
talked  of  the  Arabs  who  lived  before  Mohammed  with  the 
same  familiar  intelligence  as  he  would  speak  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  lifting  of  his  glance,  as  he  turaed  towards 
me  now  and  then,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  discourse,  was 
like  an  Eastci-n  sunrise.  The  East  lives  in  his  soul,  and 
wai-ms  his  old  age  with  its  eternal  summer. 

Uhland  only  disputes  with  Rflekert  the  title  of  being 
the  first  of  living  Gennan  poets.  He  is  more  simple  and 
pathetio,  and  his  vei-sea  appeal  more  directly  to  the  Ger- 
man heart,  Rflekert,  on  the  other  hand,  is  half  an  Asiatic, 
and  in  the  splendor  of  bis  imagination,  as  well  aa  his  won 
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dcffii]  comniiinil  of  the  dexterities  of  hia  native  language, 
ia  acarcely  aurpaased  by  El  Hariri  himself.  There  can  be 
no  comparison  between  the  two ;  they  stand  on  different 
pedeatala.  Personally,  also,  the  men  have  no  resemblance. 
I  waa  in  TQbingen  in  1852— the  home  of  TJliland — and 
coiild  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  leave  without  speaking  to 
the  man  whose  "  Minstrel's  Curse  "  and  "  Little  Roland  " 
had  been  haunting  my  braui  for  so  many  years.  I  wrote 
a  note  stating  my  desire,  and  immediately  received  an  in- 
vitation to  call  upon  him.  I  found  him  in  a,  house  oTer* 
looking  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  in  a  little,  dark,  barely 
furnished  library.  He  came  forward  to  meet  me — a  small, 
wrinkled,  dry  old  man  of  at  least  seventy,  with  a  bald 
head  and  curious  puckers  in  the  corners  of  Ills  mouth  and 
eyea.  But  the  eyea  themselves  were  aa  soft,  blue,  and 
clear  as  a  child's,  and  there  was  a  winning,  child-like  am- 
plicity  in  his  manner,  despite  a  certain  awkwardness  and 
frigidity  which  at  first  showed  itself. 

We  sat  down  together  on  the  little  leather-covered  sofa 
behind  hia  desk,  and  he  talked  very  pleasantly  for  an  hour. 
1  asked  whether  he  had  written  anything  recently,  or 
whether  he  had,  perhaps,  grown  weary  of  that 

"  Pleasure  in  poetic  pains, 
Wliich  only  poets  know." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  swear,"  he  said  in  answer,  "  that  I 
ahall  write  no  more  songs.  I  have  as  much  pleasure  in 
what  I  have  done,  as  ever;  but  there  is  no  longer  the  same 
necessity  for  expression,  and  I  never  write  without  a  strong 
necessity.     I  hear  the  same  raudc  in  my  brain,  but  am 
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ipnt  to  liear  it  without  anging  it."  Just  the  answer  I 
Bhould  have  expected  from  a.  true  poet. 

At  the  table  of  a  frieud  in  Coburg  I  met  witli  Frede- 
rick Gerstacker,  the  distinguished  traveller  and  author.  I 
had  spent  au  afternoon  with  him  in  the  Rosenthal,  ne.ar 
Leipsic,  eleven  years  before;  but  he  had  compasaed  the 
earth  since  then — had  ridden  across  the  Pampas,  washed 
gold  in  California,  played  the  guitar  in  Tahiti,  tramped 
through  Australia,  and  listened  to  the  songs  of  Malay  girla 
in  Java.  He  was  but  little  changed,  except  in  wearing  a 
thick  brown  beard,  which  mitigated  the  somewh.at  harsh 
projection  of  his  under  jaw.  There  was  the  same  lithe, 
wiiy  frame,  unworn  by  much  endurance,  the  sloping  brow, 
exp.inding  to  a  wcJge-likc  shape  at  the  temples,  and  the 
quick,  keen,  vivacious  gray  eye,  as  I  remembered  them  in 
1 845,  GerstScker  has  one  of  those  faces  which  are  never 
forgotten.  His  individuality  is  strongly  marked ;  lie  takes 
and  gives  impressions  with  equal  force,  and  thus  adventures 
and  picturesque  experiences  come  to  him  unsought,  which 
is  the  greatest  fortune  a  traveller  can  have.  His  works 
have  been  very  successful,  and  yield  hun  (what  few  Germaw 
authors  can  boast  of)  a  handsome  income. 

Duke  Ernest  of  Sase-Cobiirg  Gotha,  who  is  distin* 
guished  among  German  princes  by  an  intelligent  taste 
for  literature  and  ai-t,  has  made  choice  of  Gersticker  as 
his  special  friend  and  companion.  The  latter,  who  ts  an 
enthusiastic  hunter,  accompanies  him  every  fall  to  the 
Tyrol,  where  they  spend  weeks  on  the  mountain-tops, 
sleeping  iu  chalets,  and  creeping  all  day  among  the  roots 
to  waylay    the   chamois.     They  had  just  returned    from 
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mvh  an  cscutbiod,  during  which  Gerstitcker,  in  spite  of 
a  bullet-wound  in  his  left  hand,  succeeded  in  shooting  nine. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  writing  romances,  the  material  for 
which  was  in  most  part  derived  from  his  experiences  of 
travel.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  his  daring,  adven- 
turous spirit  will  be  long  satisfied  with  the  quiet  of  his 
home  at  Roseuau.  He  will  soon  crave  a  fresh  stock  of 
those  vital  experiences,  which  in  their  present  enjoyment 
far  surpass  all  anticipation  and  all  memory. 

At  Dresden  I  was  welcomed  by  my  friend  Alexander 
Ziegler,  who  had  juat  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  midnight 
sun  at  Hamraerfest.  His  face  had  waxed  round  and  rnddy 
in  the  breezes  of  the  North,  and  from  the  interest  with 
which  ho  spoke  of  his  journey  I  at  once  antici]«ited  a  new 
volume  fi'oin  his  pen.  Ziegler  is  known  in  Germany  as  the 
author  of  Travels  in  America,  Sjiain,  and  the  Orient.  His 
ivorks  are  distinguished  by  a  clear,  practical,  serious  habit 
of  observation,  a  scrupulous  attention  to  details,  combined 
with  considerable  power  of  generalization,  and  a  cheerful, 
genial  tone,  which  never  rises  into  the  realms  of  the  ima- 
gination, but  often  sparkles  with  touches  of  graphic  humor. 
lie  is  enough  of  the  cosmopolite  to  enjoy  the  most  widely- 
separated  spheres  of  travel,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he 
will  remain  very  long  at  home  while  his  nature  retains  its 
present  bnoyancy  and  restless  activity  of  life. 

Di'esden  is  at  present  the  literary  capital  of  Germany, 
although  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  drawing  around  him 
I  iich  meu  as  Bodenstedt  and  Geibel,  seeks  to  secure  that 
distinction  for  Munich.  Freytag,  the  author  of  that  admi- 
rable novel,  "  Soil  und  Haben,"  resides  in  Lcipsic,  and 
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Mdf^ge,  whose  "AiVaja"  has  charmed  Aniorican  rt'adera. 
in  Berlin  ;  but  in  Dresden  aro  grouped  Auerbach,  Gutskow, 
Dr.  Audree,  Wolisaohn,  Julius  Hammer,  aud  Otto  Ro- 
quette,  besides  Professor  Reicbeiibach,  Steinie,  tbo  engraver 
Dalil,  the  old  Norwegian  jiainter,  and  a  host  of  oth« 
aitt»ts.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  pass-word 
this  charmed  circle.  Anthora  and  artists  have  the  same 
masonic  signs  all  over  the  world,  and  the  cloud  of  smoke 
which  filled  their  private  ball  of  meeting  in  the  rear  of  tha 
Cafe  de  I'Europe  was  the  same  familiar  atraosphei'e  which 
my  fellow  centurions  are  wont  to  inhale  at  home. 

Auerbach,  whose  "  Durfi/eschichten. "  (Village  Stories) 
from  the  Black  Forest  have  a  European  reputation,  is  a. 
short,  broad-shouldered,  muscular,  ruddy-faced  man,  about 
forty-BiK  years  of  age.  His  eyes  are  large,  wide  apart,  and 
brownish-gray,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face  is  comfoi't- 
ably  enveloped  in  a  short,  thick  brown  beard.  He  is  one 
of  those  hale,  honest,  clear-aeeing  natures,  of  which  there 
are  too  few  in  the  world — a  mixture  of  keen  intelligence 
and  child-like  simplicity  and  nalvelS,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  He  knows  the  woods 
and  mountains  too  well  to  he  fettered  by  the  frigid  conven- 
tionabties  which  rule  the  talk  of  society.  He  is  too  uncon- 
scious of  them  even  to  notice  them  with  his  scorn;  but 
speaks  straight  from  the  heart,  whatever  comes  first,  and 
everything  as  it  comes — fnn,  earnest,  satire,  enthusiasm. 
He  says  many  good  things,  and  even  where  he  hits  pretty 
sharply,  is  so  genial  and  true-hearted  thereby  that  no 
wound  is  left  behind. 

I  waa  interested  to  find  how  immediately  Auerbach  and 
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my  compaiiiou  understood  each  other.  Authors  have  per 
liaps  the  tniL'St  instincts  of  character  in  other  meu,  but 
those  who  lead  a  fi'ce  life  in  close  coranmnion  with  nature 
— hiintei-a,  sailors,  and  turabermen,  who  can  dare  to  act 
without  subterfuge,  compromise,  or  even  the  ordinary- 
con  sideriitiona  of  worldly  prudeuce — are  scarcely  less  cor- 
rect in  their  syinpathies.  Tbey  may  be  unable  to  appra- 
ciate  particular  ranges  of  intellect,  but  tliey  read  character 
at  a  glance.  The  German  author  and  the  American  sailor, 
in  spite  of  their  totally  divergent  fives  and  experiences  of 
mankind,  knew  each  other  at  first  sight,  with  as  just  an 
estimation  as  the  hterary  frieuds  of  the  one  or  the  fdithfiil- 
est  shipmates  of  the  other,  after  years  of  familiar  intevcourse. 

Dr.  Karl  Andree,  the  distinguished  geographer,  was  in 
one  respect  a  wonder  to  me.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
Europe,  I  venture  to  say,  and  not  a  great  many  in  the 
United  States,  who  possess  such  an  intimate  kuowledge  of 
our  country  and  its  institutions,  its  geography,  its  statistJCB, 
and  its  social  and  political  life.  It  was  curious  to  sit  in  hia 
library  in  Dresden,  knowing  that  he  liad  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  hear  him  discuss  the  aberrations  of  Ameri- 
can editors,  and  reveal  the  wire-woriting  of  our  demagogues 
and  political  jugglers,  even  to  the  smallest.  Andree  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  hardest  workers  and  best  com- 
panions in  the  world — a  misture  which  I  wish  were  more 
common  in  America.  We  have  the  woi'kera  in  pleuty,  but 
work  too  often  robs  us  of  the  social  amenities  of  life. 

In  company  with  Ziegler  I  called  upon  Gutzkow,  the 

dramatist,  who  unqueBtiouably  stands  at  the  head  of  living 

German  writers  for  the  stage.     His  play  of  "  ^OR^  tmd 
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Schtecrt"  (Queue  find  Sword)  has  for  many  years  ke] 
place  on  the  boai-ds  of  all  the  theatres  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Baltic.  He  is  a  small  man,  forty  years  of  age, 
with  blonde  Imir  ami  moustache,  giay  eyes,  a  foi-cible  noae, 
and  an  expression  in  which  keenness  and  deamesa  of 
mental  insight  is  predominant.  Jadging  by  his  face,  I 
should  say  that  he  is  patient,  persevering,  and  conseien- 
tioiis  in  execution,  sharp  and  rapid  in  his  appreciation  of 
what  he  needs  and  can  use,  but  eifective  rather  through  his 
outside  knowledge  of  men  and  of  life,  than  from  great 
power  and  warmth  of  passion  in  himself.  His  bearing  waa 
courteous  and  kind,  but  he  impressed  me  like  a  clear 
winter  morning  after  feeling  the  mellow  summer  glow  of 
Auerbaoh. 

Wolfssohn,  whose  recent  success  as  a  dramatist,  in  hia 
play  of  "  ^«r  eitie  Seele  "  (Only  a  Soul),  has  delighted  his 
friends,  and  brought  him  what  true  success  always  brings — 
envy — is  also  distinguished  for  his  translations  from  the 
Hussiau.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  Moscow,  and  has 
made  liia  knowledge  of  Rug.'sian  life  very  effective  in  bis 
plays,  which  are  mostly  Kussian  in  subject.     He  is  a  quiet, 


genial,  studious  n 
indisposition  preve 
I  wished. 

Julius  Hammer 
entitled  '■' Schau  : 
■within  Thee  and  c 


ited 


nd  I  regretted    that  a  temporary 
ne  from  seeing  as  much  of  him  as 


is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems 
J  Dieh  und  Schaii  um  Dich  ■'  (Look 
3imd  Thee).  Tt  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  recent  hoots  of  Gennan  poems,  having  rapidly 
run  through  five  editions.  Its  character  is  serious  and 
reflective,  rather  than  iraa^native,  but   pervaded  with 
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warm  huiiian  Bympathies.  In  calling  upon  Hamtner  I  met 
with  one  of  those  pleasant  anrprisea  which  rarely  comt 
to  those  who  send  thfir  children  into  the  world,  trnstbg 
their  existence  to  their  own  powers  of  vitality.  He  was 
sitting  at  his  desk,  writing  the  last  line  of  a  translation  of 
one  of  my  own  poems,  which  he  immediately  read  to  me  in 
its  new  dress. 

AVhile  in  Berlin,  the  same  year,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Karl 
liitter,  the  distinguished  geographer,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  my  friend  Ziegler.  I  found 
him  at  his  rooms,  overlooking  the  Gendarm-markt,  and, 
though  I  happened  to  call  dniing  his  hours  of  study,  was 
at  once  admitted.  Through  two  rooms,  ci'ammed  with 
books  from  floor  to  ceiling,  I  passed  to  his  workshop, 
which  was  furnished  in  tlie  same  manner,  and  exhaled  the 
same  delightfully  infectious  odor  of  antique  leather.  He 
was  sitting  at  his  desk,  in  the  midst  of  a  chaos  of  books 
and  papers,  but  rose  and  came  forwai'd  as  I  entered. 
Here  was  again  a  massive  Teutonic  head,  larger  than 
Humboldt's,  but  not  so  symmetrically  balanced,  a  broad, 
overhanging  brow,  shading  large  and  friendly  eyes,  a 
strong  nose,  and  one  of  those  ample,  irregular  mouths, 
in  which  the  expression  of  kindness  and  goodness  atones 
for  the  absence  of  beauty.  His  hair  was  gray  and  thin, 
for  he  must  have  seen  at  least  sixty-five  summers,  but  his 
tall  figure  was  still  erect  and  full  of  strength.  The 
dressing-gown  he  wore,  with  his  unbuttoned  collar  and 
bare  throat,  gave  a  certmn  grace  and  dignity  to  hie 
appearance,  not  unlike  that  which  belongs  to  the  picture 
of  Goethe  in  bis  latter  days. 
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Our  coil  vei'sal ion  was  mostly  geograpliR'ii],  and  though  ' 
I  remained  but  half  an  honr,  through  i'ear  of  inteiTupting 
his  ]aboi-»,  it  served  to  illustrate  bis  iiiiraeosc  Imowledge. 
He  touched  upon  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars 
and  Thibetans,  the  Lapps  and  Samoyeds,  the  Shillooks,  the 
Diukas,   and  the  Bushmen ;    described  the   formation  of 
their  respective  countries,  the   climate   and  productions, 
their  habits,  laws,  and  religious.     My  projetled  journey 
to  Lapland  appeared  to  interest  him,  and  he  advised  me  to 
notice  the  result  of  the  Swedish  missionary  labors  among 
that  jiGopIc,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  operation  of  similar 
labors  in  India  aud  Ohina.     The  interior  of  Swedish  Lapp- 
mark  was,  he  admitted,  a  comparatively  unknown  regio%B 
and  he  commended  my  design  of  visiting  it  in  the  winter^T 
when  the  facilities  of  getting  from  point  to  point  a 
greater  than  in  summer,  and  the  Lapps  are  gathered  t 
gether  in  their  villages.     He  recommended  the  ^ 
Leopold  von  Buch  as  the  best  description  of  Norway  a 
Lapland.     Ritter  is  uow  engaged  in  the  publication  of  H 
Universal  Geography,  which,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared,  £ 
surpasses  all  previons  works  of  the  satne  character,  i 
richness  and  accuracy  of  its  information.     The    Germai 
are  undoubtedly  at  present  the  greatest  geographers  in  tl 
world,  and  the  French,  despite  their  claims,  the  worst. 

I  was  fortunate  in  haviug  a  letter  to  Theodor  Mflgj 
the   author  of  "Afraja"   and   "Eric  Randal." 
called  at  his  re^dence,  according  to  a  previous  appoiti 
ment,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  yeara  oper 
the  door.     "  Is  Hen-  Dr.  Mttgge  at  home  ?  "  I  asked. 
went  to  an  adjacent  door  and  cried  out,  "  Father,  are  j 
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at  home?"  '' «7i/  teo/il,"  answered  a  Bturdy  voice;  and 
presently  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  rather  handsome 
man  of  over  forty  yeara  made  his  appearance.  He  wove  a 
thick,  brown  heard,  spectacles,  was  a  little  bald  about  the 
temples,  and  spoke  with  a  decided  North-German  acceut. 
Ilis  manner  at  first  was  marked  with  more  reserve  than  is 
common  among  Germans ;  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him  more  than  once,  and  foimd  that  the  outer  shell 
covered  a  kernel  of  good  humor  and  good  feeling. 

Like  many  other  authora,  MUgge  has  received  hardly  aa 
much  honor  in  his  own  country  aa  he  deserves.  Hia 
"Afraja,"  one  of  the  most 'remarkable  romances  of  this 
generation,  is  just  beginning  to  be  read  and  valued.  He 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
translated  in  America,  where  five  or  six  editions  were  sold 
in  a  very  few  montha.  I  could  give  him  no  better  evidence 
of  its  success  than  the  experience  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  carried  thirteen  miles  past  liis  home,  on  a  New-Haven 
I'ailroad  train,  while  absorbed  in  its  pages.  He  informed 
me  that  the  idea  of  the  story  was  suggested  to  him  during 
hia  residence  at  Tromsoe,  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  where, 
among  some  musty  ofBcial  records,  be  fonnd  the  minutes  of 
the  last  tiial  and  execution  of  a  Lapp  for  witchcraft,  abont 
a  century  ago.  This  Lapp,  who  was  a  sort  of  Chieftain  in 
his  elan,  had  been  applied  to  by  some  Danish  traders  to 
furnish  them  with  good  wind  duiing  their  voyage.  He 
sold  them  breezes  from  the  right  quarter,  but  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  and  all  hands  drawned.  When  asked,  during 
bis  trial,  whether  he  had  not  furnished  a  bad  histead  of  a 
good  wind,  he  answered  haughtily ;  "  Yes,  I  sold  them  the 
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bad  wind,  because  I  hated  them,  as  I  hate  you,  and  all  the 
brood  of  thieves  who  have  robbed  me  and  my  people  of 
our  land."  I  referred  to  the  character  of  Niels  Ilelgestad, 
and  spoke  of  his  strong  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to 
one  of  our  Yankee  traders  of  the  harder  and  coarser  kind. 
Mtlgge  assured  me  that  I  would  find  many  of  the  same 
type  still  existing,  when  I  should  visit  the  Lofoden  isles. 
He  spent  a  Summer  among  the  scenes  described  in  "Afraja," 
and  his  descriptions  are  so  remarkably  faithful  that  Alex- 
ander Ziegler  used  the  book  as  his  best  guide  in  going  over 
the  same  ground. 


XXIX. 

ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 


I  oAmb  to  Berlin  for  the  first  time,  in  November,  1856,  not 
to  visit  its  museums  and  galleries,  its  magnificent  street  of 
lindens,  its  operas  and  theatres,  nor  to  mingle  in  the  gay 
life  of  its  streets  and  salons,  but  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and 
speaking  with  the  world's  greatest  living  man — Alexander 
von  Humboldt. 

At  that  time,  with  bis  great  age  and  his  universal  renown, 
regarded  as  a  throned  monarch  in  the  world  of  science,  his 
friends  were  obliged,  perforce,  to  protect  him  from  the  ex- 
hanstive  homage  of  his  thousands  of  subjects,  and,  for  his 
own  sake,  to  make  difficult  the  ways  of  access  to  him.  The 
fi'iend  and  familiar  companion  of  thG  king,  he  might  be 
said,  equally,  to  hold  his  own  court,  with  the  privilege, 
however,  of  at  any  time  breaking  through  the  formalities 
which  only  selfdefence  had  rendered  necessary.  Some  of 
my  works,  I  knew,  had  found  their  way  into  his  hands :  I 


■was  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey  wLich  would  proLablyB 
lend  me  through  regions  which  his  feet  li:id  traversed  and 
bis  genius  illustrated,  and  il  was  not  merely  a  natural 
cui-ioMty  which  attracted  me  towards  him.  I  followed  the 
advice  of  some  German  friends,  and  made  use  of  no  mediii- 
tory  influence,  but  simply  dispatched  a  note  to  him,  stating 
my  iiaroc  and  oliject,  and  asking  for  an  inteiTiew. 

Three  days  afterwards  I  received  through  the  dty  post 
a  reply  in  hia   own  hand,  staling  that,  although  he  was 
suffering  from  a  cold  which  had  followed  his  removal  from 
Potsdam  to  the  capital,  be  would  willingly  receive  me,  and 
appointed  one  o'clock  the  next  day  for  the  viuit,    I  was 
]mQctual  to  the  minute,  and  reached  his   residence  in  the 
Oranienburger-sti-asae,  as  the  clock  struck.    While  in  Berlin, 
lie  lived  with  his  servant,  Seifert,  whose  name  only  I  found  i 
on  the  door.     It  was  a  plain  two-story  house,  with  ! 
pink   front,   and    inhabited,    like   most   of  the    houses  i 
German  cities,  by  two  or  three  families.      The  bell-wiM 
over  Seifert's  name  came  from  the  second  story.     I  p 
the  hen\y  porte-coc/t&re  opened  of  itself,  and  I  mounted  i. 
steps  until  I  reached  a  second  bell-puU,  over  a  plate  i 
scribed  "Alexander  von  Humboldt." 

A  stout,  square-faced  man  of  about  fifty,  whom  I  at  onoc 
recognised  as  Seifert,  opened  the  door  for  me.     "Are  j 
Herr  Taylor?"  he  asked;    and  added,  on  receiving  i 
reply ;    "  His  Excellency  is  ready  to  receive   you." 
ushered  me  into  a  room  filled  with  stuffed  birds  and  ( 
objects  of  natural  history  ;  then  into  a  large  library,  w 
apparently  contained  the  gifts  of  authors,  artists,  and  i 
of  science.    I  walked  between  two  long  tables  heaped  w 


Bumptuoiis  folios,  to  the  further  door,  which  opcneil  into  the 
study.  Those  wlio  have  seen  the  admiriible  colored  litho- 
graph of  Ilildebrand'a  picture,  know  precisely  how  the 
room  looks.  There  was  the  plain  table,  the  writing-deak 
covered  with  letters  and  manuscripts,  the  little  green  sofa, 
and  the  same  maps  and  pictures  on  the  drab-colored  walls. 
The  picture  had  been  so  long  bauging  in  my  own  room  at 
home,  that  I  at  once  recognised  each  particular  object, 

Seifert  went  to  au  inner  door,  announced  my  name,  and 
Humboldt  immediately  appeared,  lie  came  up  to  me  with 
a  heartiness  and  cordiidity  which  made  me  fuel  that  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  friend,  gave  me  Ilia  hand,  and  inquired 
whether  we  should  converse  in  English  or  German.  "  Your 
letter,"  said  he,  "  was  that  of  a  German,  and  you  must 
certainly  speak  the  language  familiarly ;  but  I  am  also  in 
the  constant  habit  of  using  English."  He  insisted  on  my 
taking  one  end  of  the  green  sofa,  observing  that  he  rarely 
sat  upon  it  himself,  then  drew  up  a  plain  cane-bottomed 
chair  and  seated  himself  beside  it,  asking  me  to  speak  a 
little  louder  than  usual,  as  his  hearing  was  not  so  acute  as 
formerly. 

As  I  looked  at  the  majestic  old  man,  the  line  of  Tennyson, 
describing  Welliugton,  came  into  my  mind :  "  Oh,  good 
gray  head,  which  all  men  knew."  The  first  impression 
made  by  Humboldt's  face  was  that  of  a  broad  and  genial 
humanity.  His  massive  brow,  heavy  with  the  gathered 
wisdom  of  nearly  a  century,  bent  forward  and  overhang 
his  breast,  like  a  ripe  ear  of  corn,  but  as  you  looked  below 
it,  a  pair  of  clear  blue  eyes,  almost  as  bright  and  steady  as 
a  child's,  met  yonr  own.    In  those  eyes  you  read  that  trust 
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ia  man,  that  iiiiraoital  youth  of  the  heart,  which  made  the 
snows  of  eighty-suven  Winters  lie  so  lightly  upon  his  head, 
Tou  trusted  him  nttti'ly  at  the  first  ginDcc,  and  you  felt 
that  he  would  tinist  you,  if  you  were  worthy  of  it.  I  had 
approached  him  with  a  natural  feeling  of  reverence,  but  in 
five  minutes  I  found  that  I  loved  him,  and  could  talk  with 
liini  as  fl-eely  as  with  a  friend  of  my  own  age,  TTis  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin  had  the  heavy  Teutonic  character,  whose 
genuine  type  always  expresses  an  lionest  simplicity  and 
directness. 

I  was  most  surprised  by  the  youthful  character  of  bia 
face.      I  knew  that   he   had   been  frequently   indisposed 
during  the  year,  and  had  been  told  that  he  was  beginning 
to  show  the  marks  of  hja  extreme  age,  but  I  should  not 
have  suspected  him  of  being  over  seventy-five.     His  wrin-  1 
Ides  were  few  and  small,  and  his  skin  had  a  smoothness  and'fl 
dehcacy  rarely  seen  in  old  men.    His  hair,  although  snow-l 
white,  was  still  abundant,  his  step  slow  but  firm,  and  l^fl 
manner  active  almost  to  restlessness.    He  slept  but  fou] 
horn's  put  of  the  twenty-four,  read  and  replied  to  his  dsStf 
rain  of  letters,  and  suffered  no  single  occurrence  of  the  lea8t"fl 
interest  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  escape  his  attention.     I'J 
conid  not  perceive  tliat  his  memory,  the  firat  mental  facult^ 
to  show  decay,  was  at  all  impaired.     Ho  talked  rapidly^fl 
with  the  greatest  apparent  ease,  never  hesitating  for  a  worded 
whether  in  English  or  German,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  to  I 
unconscious  which  language  he  was  using,  as  he  changf 
five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  conversation.     He  di^ 
not  remiun  in  his  chair  more  than  ten  mirmtes  ,at  a  time^ 
frequently  getting  «p  and  walking  .ibout  the  room,  i 
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r  opening  a  book  to  illustrate 


theii  pointing  to  a  pictui 

He  began  by  referring  to  my  winter  journey  into  Lap- 
land. "Wliy  do  you  cLooae  the  winter?"  he  asked: 
"Toiir  experiences  will  be  very  interesting,  it  is  true,  but 
will  J  on  not  suffer  from  the  severe  cold  ?  "  "  That  remans 
to  be  seen,"  I  answered.  "I  have  tried  all  climates  except 
the  Arctic,  without  the  least  injury.  The  last  two  years 
of  my  travels  were  spent  in  tropical  countries,  and  now  I 
wish  to  have  the  strongest  possible  contrast."  "  That  Ib 
quite  natural,"  he  remarked,  "  and  I  can  understand  how 
yonr  object  in  travel  must  lead  you  to  seek  such  contrasts  ; 
but  you  ninat  possess  a  remarkably  healthy  organization,'' 
"  You  dgublless  know,  from  your  own  experience,"  I  said, 
"that  nothing  preserves  a  man's  vitality  like  travel." 
"  Very  true,"  he  answered,  "  if  it  does  not  kill  at  the 
outset.  For  my  part,  I  keep  my  health  everywhere,  like 
yourself.  During  five  years  in  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  I  passed  through  the  midst  of  black  vomit 
and  yellow  fever  untouched." 

I  spoke  of  my  projected  visit  to  Russia,  and  my  desire 
to  traverse  the  Russian-Tartar  provinces  of  Central  Asia, 
The  ICirgbiz  steppes,  he  said,  were  very  monotonous ;  fifty 
miloi  gave  you  the  picture  of  a  thousand ;  but  the  people 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  If  I  desired  to  go  there,  I 
would  have  no  diflieiilty  in  passing  through  them  to  the 
Chinese  frontier ;  but  the  southern  provinces  of  Siberia,  ho 
thought,  would  best  i-epay  me.  The  scenery  among  the 
Altd  Mountains  was  very  grand.  From  his  window  in  one 
of  the  Siberian  towns,  he  had  counted  eleven  peaks  covered 
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wi[li  eternal  snow.  The  Kirghizes,  he  added,  wore  among 
the  few  races  whose  habits  bad  remained  unchanged  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  they  had  the  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity of  combining  a  monastic  with  a  nomadic  life.  They 
were  partly  Buddhist  and  partly  Mussulman,  and  their 
monkish  seeta  followed  the  different  clans  in  their  wander 
ings,  carrying  on  their  devotions  in  the  encampments, 
inside  of  a  sacred  circle  marked  out  by  spears.  He  had 
seen  their  ceremonies,  and  was  striiok  with  their  resem- 
hlance  to  those  of  the  Catbolie  church. 

Humboldt's  recollections  of  the  Altai  Mountains  natu- 
rally led  him  to  speak  of  the  Andes.     "Ton  have  travelled 
in  Mexico,"  said  he :  "  do  you  not  agree  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  the  finest  mountains  in  the  world  are  those 
single  cones  of  perpetual  snow  rising  out  of  the  splendid 
vegetation  of  the  tropics?     Tlie  Himalayas,  although  lo&J 
tier,    can  scarcely  make  an    equal    impression ;    they   lio  I 
further  to  the  north,  without  the  belt  of  tropical  growthB^  I 
and  their  sides  are  dreary  and  sterile  in  comparison.    Yoa  I 
remember  Orizaba,"  continued  he  ;  "  here  is  an  engraving 
from  a  rough  sketch  of  mine.     I  hope  you  will  find  it 
correct."     He  rose  and   took  down   the  illustrated  folio 
which  accompanied  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Minor  Writ-  , 
ings,"  turned  over  the  leaves  and  recalled,  at  each  platej  j 
some  reminiscence  of  his  Amei-ican  travel.    "  I  still  think,''  ^ 
he  remarked  as  he  closed  the  book,  "  that  Chimborazo  is 
the  grandest  mountMn  in  the  world." 

Among  the  objects  in  his  study  was  a  living  chameleon, 
in  a  box  with  a  glass  lid.    The  animal,  which  was  aboat  J 
six  inches  long,  was  lazily  dozing  on  a  bed  of  eand,  with  ■ 
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big  blue-fly  ((he  unconscious  provision  for  his  dmncrj 
perched  upon  his  back.  "He  has  just  heeu  seut  to  me 
from  Smyrna,"  said  Kumboldt ;  "he  is  very  hstlesa  and 
unconcerned  in  his  manner,"  Juat  then  the  chameleon 
opened  one  of  his  long,  tubular  eyes,  and  looked  up  at  na. 
"  A  peculiarity  of  this  aoima!,"  he  continued,  "  is  its  power 
of  looking  in  different  directions  at  the  same  tirao.  Ha 
centum  one  oye  towards  heaven,  while  with  the  other  he 
inspects  the  earth.  Tliere  are  many  clergymen  who  have 
the  same  power." 

After  showing  nie  some  of  Hildebrand's  water-color 
drawings,  he  returned  to  his  scat  and  began  to  converse 
about  American  affairs,  with  which  he  seemed  to  bo 
entirely  famihar.  He  spoke  with  great  adraii-ation  of 
Colonel  Fremont,  whose  defeat  he  profoundly  regretted, 
"  Bat  it  is  at  least  a  most  cheering  sign,"  he  said,  "  and 
an  omen  of  good  for  your  country,  that  more  than  a 
million  of  men  supported  by  their  votes  a  man  of  Fre- 
mont's character  and  achievements."  With  regard  to 
Buchanan,  he  said :  "  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  his 
Ostend  Manifesto  not  long  since,  in  a  letter  which  has 
been  published,  and  I  could  not  characterize  its  spirit  by 
any  milder  term  than  savaffe.'"  He  also  spoke  of  our 
authors,  and  inquired  particularly  after  Washington  Irving, 
whom  be  had  once  seen,  I  told  him  I  had  the  fortune  to 
know  Mr.  Irving,  and  had  seen  him  not  long  before  leaving 
New  York.  "  He  must  be  at  least  fifty  years  old,"  said 
Humboldt.  "He  is  seventy,"  I  answered,  "but  as  young 
as  ever."  "  Ah !  "  said  he,  "  I  have  lived  so  lung  that  I 
have  almost  lost  the  consciousness  of  time.     I  belong 
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to  tLe  ^e  of  JvSeisoa  and   GalUtin,  Mt<i   I   beard  of 
Warfuogtwn's  death  irliil«  travelliug  iu  SoDth  J 

I  hftve  rrpesud  bat  tfae  soalletft  portion  of  his  eoDFcr^ 
BStioB,  winch  flowed  oa  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  the' 
ricfoeat   knowledge.     On    n^ealUiig   it   lo  my  miad,  after 
iemog,  I  WM  sn/prifled  to  find  how  great  a  number  of 
AdbfectA  be  bad  touched  upon,  and  how  much  he  had  faid, 
or  seemed  to  have  said — for  he  had  the  rare  £uraltT  of 
placing  a  subject  in  tLe  clearest  and  most  vivid  hght  Lt  a 
few  Inminoaa  worda— -concerning  caih.     He  tbonght,  as  ba  J 
talked,  without  effort.     I  should  compare  his  brjin  to  tbeV 
foootain   of   Vaucluse — a  still,   deep,    and  ti'suqiiil 
without  a  ripple  on  ils  sur&ee,  but  creating  a  rive 
its  overflow.     He  asked  me  many  questions,  but  did  i 
always  wait  for  as  answer,  the  question   itself  si 
some  reminiscence,  or  some  thought  «  hich  he  had  < 
pleasure   in   expressing.      I  sat  or   walked,  following  I 
movement,  an  eager  listener,  and  speaking  in  all 
English  and  Gennan,  until  the  time  which  he  had  grants 
to  me  had  eipired.     Seiferl  at  length  reappeared  and  saij 
to  him,  in  a  manner  at  once  resj>ectfu]  and  familiar,  '' 
time,"  and  I  took  my  leave. 

"You  have  travelled  much,  and  seen  many  ruins," 
Humholdt,  as  he  gave    me    his  hand   again;    "now 
have  seen  one  more."  "  Not  a  ruin,"  I  could  not  help  reply*^ 
ing,  "but  a_ pyramid."    For  I  pressed  the  hand  which  hai 
touched  those   of  P'rederick  the  Great,  of  Fonrter, 
companion  of  Capt.  Cook,  of  Klopstock  and  Schiller,  ati 
Pitt,  Napoleon,  Josephine,  the  Marshals  of  the  Empire 
Je&erson,  Hamilton,  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  Cnner, 
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Place,  Gay-Lusaac,  Beethoven,  Waller  Scott — in  short,  of 
every  gi-cat  man  whom  Europe  hag  produced  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  ceutiiry.  I  looked  into  the  eyes  whioh  had 
not  only  seen  this  living  history  of  the  world  paas  by, 
scene  after  scene,  till  the  actors  retired  one  by  one,  to 
return  no  more,  but  had  beheld  the  cataract  of  Atures  and 
tile  forests  of  the  Cassiquiare,  Chimborazo,  the  Amazon, 
and  Popocatepetl,  the  Altaian  Alps  of  Siberia,  the  Tartar 
steppes,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Such  a  splendid  circle  of 
experience  well  befitted  a  life  of  such  generous  devotion 
to  sdence.  I  have  never  seen  so  sublime  an  example  of 
old  age — crowned  with  imperishable  success,  full  of  the 
ripest  wisdom,  cheered  and  sweetened  by  the  noblest  attii- 
batcs  of  the  heart.  A  ruin,  indeed!  JSo:  a  haman 
temple,  perfect  as  the  Parthenon. 

.As  I  was  passing  out  through  the  cabinet  of  Natural 
History,  Seifert's  voice  arrested  me.  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
Su-,"  said  lie,  "but  do  you  know  what  this  is?"  pointing 
to  the  antlers  of  a  Rocky-Mountain  elk.  "  Of  course  I 
do,"  said  I,  "I  have  helped  to  eat  many  of  them."  He 
then  pointed  out  the  other  sjiecimeus,  and  took  me  into 
the  Ubrary  to  show  me  some  drawings  by  his  son-in-law, 
MoUhausen,  who  bad  accompanied  Lieut.  Whipple  in  his 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  also  showed  me 
a  very  elaborate  specimen  of  bead-work,  in  a  gilt  fiame. 
"Tiiis,"  he  said,  "is  the  work  of  a  Kirghiz  princess,  who 
presented  it  to  His  Excellency  when  we  were  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Siberia."  "  You  accompanied  His  Excellency  then  ?'' 
I  asked.  "  Tes,"  smd  he ;  "  we  were  there  in  '29."  Seifei-t 
is  justly  proud  of  having  shared  for  thirty  or  forty  yeara 
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tha  fortunes  of  his  master.  There  was  a  ring,  aud  a  scr 
vaut  came  iii  to  ancoiince  a  visitor.  "Ah,  the  Prince 
Ypsilanti,"  said  he:  "don't  let  him  in;  don't  let  a  single 
soul  in ;  I  must  go  and  di'ess  His  ExceUcncy-  Sir,  excuse 
me — yours,  most  respectfully,"  and  therewith  he  bowed, 
himself  out.  As  I  descended  to  the  street,  I  passed  Prince 
Tpeilanti  on  the  stairs. 


In  October,  1S57, 1  was  once  more  in  Berlin,  on  my  re- 
turn from  the  North  of  Europe.  Aa  I  had  some  business 
to  transact,  which  would  detain  me  three  or  four  days,  I 
sent  a  note  to  Humboldt,  asking  permission  to  call  upon 
him  again,  in  case  his  time  pei-mitted  the  visit.  The  next 
day's  express  from  Potsdam  brought  me  a  most  tind  and 
friendly  reply,  welcoming  me  back  to  the  "Baltic  aand- 
sea,"  as  he  called  the  Bi-andenburg  plain,  and  stating  that, 
although  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  suite  were  to 
arrive  that  evening,  he  would  neveilheless  take  an  hour  or 
two  from  the  excitement  of  the  Court  to  talk  to  me  about 
the  North.  He  was  residing  in  the  Palace  at  Potsdam, 
where  he  directed  me  to  call  at  noon  on  Monday, 

The  train  by  which  I  left,  Borhn  was  filled  with  officers 
Emd  diplomatic  offiuials  in  full  unifonn,  going  down  to  do 
homage  to  the  Csiar,  In  the  carriage  in  which  I  sat,  wore 
two  old  gentlemen  who  presently  commenced  conversing  in 
French.  After  a  time,  their  talk  wandered  to  the  Orient, 
and  they  spoke  of  Diebitsch  and  his  campaigns,  and  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar-Iskelessi.  Suddenly,  one  of  them  a.sked 
in  Arabic,  "Do  you  speak  Arabic?"    The  other  answered 
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in  Turkish,  "N"o,  bat  I  epeak  Turkish."  The  first  replied 
iu  the  same  language,  which,  after  a  time,  the  two  exchang- 
ed for  Modern  Greek,  and  finally  subsided  into  Eussian,  I 
made  out  that  one  was  a  Wallachian,  but  could  discover 
nothing  more,  notwithstanding  there  was  an  air  of  a 
secret  mission  about  them,  -which  greatly  piqued  my 
cuiiosity. 

Potsdam  was  all  alive  with  the  Imperial  arrival.  The 
King  of  Saxony  was  also  coming  to  dinner;  and,  that  the 
three  monarchs  might  bo  pleasantly  diverted  in  the  even- 
JQg,  the  sparkling  Marie  Taglioni,  who  had  arrived  with. 
us,  tripped  out  of  the  cars  and  off  to  the  Royal  Theatre. 
The  park  at  Sans  Soucl  was  in  brilliant  holiday  trim,  the 
walks  newly  swept,  and  the  fountains  jetting  their  tallest 
(nd  brightest  streams.  The  streets  of  the  dull  little  court- 
town  glittered  with  resplendent  uniforms,  among  which 
the  driver  of  my  carriage  pomted  out  Carl,  Albert,  and 
various  other  princes  of  the  House  of  Prussia.  As  we 
ssing  an  open  space  near  the  palace,  a  mounted 
guard,  followed  by  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  a  span  of 
superb  black  horses,  suddenly  appeared.  I  at  once  recog- 
nised the  punchy  figure  in  a  green  military  coat,  buttoned 
up  to  the  chin,  who  sat  on  the  right  hand,  although  I  had 
never  before  seen  hia  Majesty.  My  driver  reined  up  on 
one  side  and  took  off  his  bat.  I  lifted  mine  as  the  King 
passed,  looked  at  him,  and  he  replied  with  a  military  salute. 
His  face  was  slightly  flushed  and  his  eyes  bright,  and  I 

member  thinking  that  the  heavy  and  rather  stupid  air 

which  he  wears  in  his  portraits  did  him  injustice.     But  he 

was  even  then  laboiing  under  that  congestion  which  struct 
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Lim  donii  the  same  night,  and  from  the  effects  of  'which  he 
will  never  recover. 

I  was  glad  when  the  clock  struct  twelve  at  last,  and  I 
could  leave  the  rattling  streets  for  that  quiet  comer  of  the 
palace  in  wluch  Humboldt  lives.  The  door  was  opened,  as 
before,  by  Seifert,  who  recognised  me  at  once.  "Welcome 
back!"  he  cried;  "we  know  where  you  have  been — we 
liave  read  all  your  letters  1  His  Excellency  has  been  quite 
sick,  and  you  will  not  find  him  so  strong  as  he  was  laat 
year,  bat  he  is  in  tolerable  health  again,  thank  God !  Come 
in,  come  in ;  he  is  waiting."  Opening  the  door  as  he  spoke, 
he  ushered  me  into  a  little  library,  on  the  thresliold  of 
which  Humboldt,  who  had  risen,  received  me.  He  was 
slightly  paler  ihau  before,  a  little  thinner,  perhaps,  and  I 
could  Bee  that  his  step  was  not  so  firm ;  but  the  pale-blue 
eye  beamed  as  clear  an  intelligence  as  ever,  and  the  voice 
had  as  steady  and  cheery  a  tone.  He  shook  hands  with 
the  cordiality  of  a  fiicud,  and,  after  the  first  greetings  were 
over,  questioned  me  minutely  concerning  my  travels  in  the 
North. 

But  one  topic  soon  suggests  a  hundred  others,  and  he 
was  ere  long  roaming  at  large  over  the  whole  field  of  geo- 
graphy and  climatology,  touching  the  farthest  and  darkest 
regions  of  the  earth  with  the  light  of  hia  stnpendous 
knowledge.  The  sheets  of  the  new  volume  of  Cosmos  lay 
upon  the  table.  "  Here  is  wiiat  I  have  been  doing,  since 
yon  were  here  before,"  said  he,  taking  it  up,  "  the  work 
will  be  published  in  two  or  three  weeks."  "Tou  find 
yourself,  then,  still  capable  of  such  labor  ?  "  I  vcntiired  to 
ask.     "Work  is  now  apart  of  my  life,"  said  he;  "I  sleep 
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80  little,  and  much  rest  would  be  irksome.  Day  before  yes- 
terday, I  worked  for  sixteen  hoars,  reviewing  these  sheets.'' 
"Are  yoii  not  greatly  fatigued,"  I  asked,  "after  Buch  an 
exertion  ?"  "  On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  "  I  feel  re- 
freshed, but  the  perfonnancQ  of  it  depends  greatly  on  tny 
8t;ito  of  bodily  health.  I  am  unconscious  of  any  mental 
fatigae."  As  I  saw  in  the  face,  and  heard  in  the  voice  of 
the  splendid  old  man,  all  the  signs  of  a  sound,  uiifiuUng  in- 
tellect, I  could  well  believe  it.  I  had  prided  myself  a  little 
on  h.aving  worked  with  the  brain  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  six 
months,  yet  here  was  Humboldt,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year, 
capable  of  an  equal  exertion. 

The  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  bodily  health  wiia 
exceedingly  interesting  to  me.  His  mind,  full  of  vigor  and 
overflowing  with  active  life,  seemed  to  consider  the  body 
as  something  independent  of  itself,  and  to  watch,  with  a 
carious  eye,  its  gradual  decay,  as  be  might  have  watched 
that  of  a  tree  in  his  younger  days.  "I  have  been  unwell 
through  the  Summer,"  said  he,  "  but  you  must  not  believe  all 
you  may  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  concerning  my  illness. 
They  stated  that  I  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  but  it  was 
only  a  vertigo,  which  soon  left  me,  and  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  any  of  the  usual  effects  of  apoplexy.  One  result, 
however,  shows  that  my  body  is  beginning  to  give  way.  I 
have  not  the  same  power  of  controlling  ray  limbs  as  for- 
merly ;  the  will  does  not  seem  to  act  upon  the  muscles ; 
there  is  a  link  broken  somewhere,  which  it  is  probably  too 
late  to  restore.  For  instance,  very  often,  when  I  attempt 
to  walk  straight  forward,  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  my  legs 
will  carry  me  in  a  straight  line;  they  may  go  either  to  one 
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Hide  or  the  other,  and,  though  I  cannot  notice  any  leal 
want  of  rtrength,  I  feel  aneertain  and  mistmstful.  For 
thia  reason,  I  ranst  have  assistance  when  I  go  up  or  down 
stairs.  After  all,  it  is  not  eingular  that  some  parts  of  the 
machinery  shonid  get  rusty  at  my  age,"  Soon  afterwards, 
while  speaking  of  Thibet,  he  referred  to  a  very  fine  copper- 
plate map,  and  I  noticed  that  he  saw  the  most  minute 
names  distinctly,  without  the  aid  of  spectacles.  But  then 
he  had  the  eyes  of  a  youth  of  twenty  years.  Age  might 
palsy  his  limbs,  but  it  never  looked  out  of  those  windows. 

After  I  had  been  sitting  an  hour,  Stifert  came  to  the 
door  and  said :  "  The  two  gentlemen  have  come — shall  I 
admit  them?"  I  rose  to  leave,  hut  Humboldt  said :  "  No, 
no — remain.  They  are  from  Hong-Kong:  perhaps  yon 
tnow  them."  I  looked  at  the  cards,  and  recognised  an 
acquaintance  in  the  name  of  the  editor  of  a  Hong-Kong 
paper.  The  other  was  a  Government  official.  After  they 
entered,  the  conversation  took  a  more  general  tone,  but  I 
T.ia  not  sorry  for  this  afterwards,  as  it  gave  Humboldt  occa- 
«on  to  recall  some  scenes  of  his  early  life.  One  of  the 
visitors  spoke  of  Frederick  the  Great.  "  I  remember  him 
well,"  said  Humboldt,  "  I  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he 
died,  and  I  can  see  his  face  still  as  plainly  as  I  can  see 
yours.  I  was  but  eighteen  when  I  visited  England  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  during  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
which  I  frequently  attended.  I  remember  that  I  heard 
Edmund  Bnrke,  I^tt,  and  Sheridan  all  speak  on  the  same 
night." 

After  the  viatorB  left,  I  remained  with  him  until  it  was 
time  for  him  to  prepare  for  the  dinner  given  to  Alexander 
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n.,  to  which  he  was  bidden.  "You  will  pass  through 
Berlin  on  your  way  to  Moscow  ? "  said  he.  "  Yes." 
"  Well — ^I  must  be  polite  enough  to  live  until  then.  You 
must  bring  your  wife  with  you.  Oh,  I  know  all  about  it, 
and  you  must  not  think,  because  I  have  never  been  married 
myself,  that  I  do  not  congratulate  you."  After  these  cor^ 
dial  words,  and  a  clasp  of  the  hand,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  weak  or  tremulous,  I  parted  from  the  immortal 
old  man. 


XXX. 
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As  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  visit  London  on  matters 
of  business,  before  proceeding  to  Norway,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  accompanying  my  brother  and  sisters  as  far 
as  Southampton,  on  their  voyage  home.  Leaving  Gotha 
on  the  9th  of  June,  we  went  by  rail  to  Bremen,  by  way  of 
Cassel  and  Hanover.  The  only  thing  in  the  former  city 
which  we  had  time  to  visit  was  the  celebrated  Rathskeller^ 
or  crypt  of  the  old  Hall  of  Council.  This  is  renowned 
through  all  Germany  for  its  tuns  of  Rhenish  wine,  of  the 
most  undoubted  antiquity.  They  are  kept  in  great  vaults, 
distinguished  by  different  titles.  That  of  the  "Twelve 
Apostles  "  has  been  immortalized  by  Hauff  and  Heine,  but 
the  apostolical  wines  are  not  so  fine  as  those  autliors  would 
have  us  believe.  Each  cask  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Apostles;  they  contain  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1718,  which 
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lias  now,  I  was  iiiforraed,  a  pungent  acid  flavor.  Tli.at  of 
Judas,  alone,  retains  a  pleasant  aroma,  ancl  the  sinner, 
therefore,  is  iu  greater  demand  tlian  all  the  saints  together. 
In  the  "Rose  Cellar  "  are  enormous  casks,  yet  filled  with 
Hockheimer  (Iloek)  of  the  vintage  of  1624.  For  a.  couple 
of  centuries  it  was  carefully  treasured,  but  the  City 
Fathers  of  Bremen  finally  discovered  that  the  longer  it 
was  kej>t  the  worse  it  grew,  and  now  sell  it  to  visitors, 
in  small  bottles,  at  a  moderate  price. 

We  sat  down  in  one  of  the  stalls  in  the  outer  cellar, 
and  had  a  bottle  micorked.  Think  of  drinking  wine  which 
grew  when  the  Plymouth  Colony  was  but  four  years  old — 
of  the  same  vintage  which  Ariosto  might  have  drunk,  and 
Milton,  and  Cromwell,  and  Wallenstein,  and  Gnstavna 
AdolphusI  Shakespeare  had  been  dead  but  eight  years 
when  the  grapes  were  trodden  in  the  vats ;  and  Ben 
Jonaon  may  have  sung  his  "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes"  over  a  goblet  of  the  golden  juice.  We  filled  the 
glasses  with  great  solemnity  as  these  thoughts  passed 
through  our  minds — admired  its  dark,  smoky  color,  sniffed 
up  reverently  its  musky,  mummy-like  odor,  and  then  tasted. 
Fancy  a  mixture  of  oil  and  vinegar,  flavored  with  a  small 
drop  of  kreosote !  This,  aa  I  afterwards  recognised,  was 
the  impression  made  upon  the  palate,  though  my  imagina- 
tion was  too  busy  at  the  time  to  be  aware  of  it.  We  all 
sMd,  "  It  is  not  90  bad  as  I  expected,"  and,  hy  keeping  the 
fact  of  its  age  constantly  before  our  eyes,  succeeded  in 
emptying  the  bottle.  So  pungent,  however,  was  the 
smoky,  oily,  acidulous  flavor,  that  it  affected  my  palate 
lor  lull  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  and  everything  I 
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ate  or  drank  in  thiit  lime  seemoLl  to  be  of  tl  e  vintage  of 
1624. 

I  readied  London  in  season  to  heaj:  the  last  of  Haudel'a 
oratorios — Israd  in  Egypt — in  the  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
I  doubt  whether  any  composer,  dead  or  alive,  has  ever  had 
such  an  ovation.  Two  thousand  singers  aod  nearly  three 
hundred  instrumental  performers  interpreted  his  choruses 
to  an  audience  of  more  than  seventeen  thousand  persons. 
The  coup  (Tceil  alone  was  aublimer  than  any  picture.  The 
vaat  amphitheatre  of  singers,  filling  up  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  western  transept,  stretched  off  into  space,  and  the 
simultaneous  turning  of  the  leaves  of  tbeir  music  books 
was  like  the  appearance  of  "  an  army  with  banners,"  or 
the  rustling  of  the  wind  in  a  mountain  forest.  "We  were 
so  late  that  we  could  only  cling  to  the  ontskirts  of  the 
multitude  below,  and  I  was  fearful  that  we  should  not  bo 
able  to  hear  distinctly — but  I  might  as  well  Lave  feared 
not  hearing  the  thunder  in  a  cloud  over  my  head.  Not 
only  was  the  quarter  of  a  mile  of  palace  completely  filled 
with  the  waves  of  the  chorus,  in  every  part,  but  they  spread 
beyond  it,  and  flowed  audibly  over  the  hills  for  a  mile 
around.  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  leader,  Da  Costa,  whoso 
single  arm  controlled  the  whirlwind.  Ke  lifted  it,  like 
Moses,  and  the  plagues  fell  upon  Egypt ;  he  waved  it,  and 
the  hailstones  smote,  crashing  upon  the  highways  and  the 
temple-roofs;  he  stretched  it  forth,  and  the  Red  Sea  waves 
palled,  and  closed  again  on  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  He 
was  lord  of  the  tuneful  hosts  that  day,  and  Handel  him- 
self, as  he  wrote  the  scores  of  the  immortal  work,  could 
not  have  more  perfectly  incarnated  its  harmonies.    Follow- 


ing  him,  I  trod  in  the  thnnder-marehes  of  the  two-fold 
chorus,  aud  stood  in  the  central  calm  of  the  stoimy  whirls 
of  sound. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  masses  of  the  English 
people,  Handel  ia  the  most  popular  composer.  The  opera 
is  still  an  exotic,  not  yet  naturalized  to  their  tastes ;  but 
Handel,  with  his  seriousness,  his  cheerfulness,  his  earnest- 
ness, his  serene  seif-rehance,  and  undaunted  daring,  speaks 
directly  to  the  English  heart.  His  very  graces  have  the 
simple  quaintness  of  the  songs  of  Shakespeare,  or  those 
touches  of  tender  fancy  which  glimmer  like  spots  of  sun- 
shine through  the  cathedral  gloom  of  Milton.  The  effect 
of  the  grand  perfoi'mance,  however,  was  frequently  marred 
by  the  shai^p,  dry  sound  of  senseless  clappings,  demanding 
an  encore,  which  Da  Costa  sensibly  refused  whenever  it 
was  possible.  We  who  stood  in  the  edges  of  the  crowd 
were  also  greatly  annoyed  by  the  creaking  boots  of  snobs 
who  went  idly  walking  up  and  down  the  aisles,  and  the 
chatter  of  the  feminine  fools,  who  came  only  to  be  heard 
and  seen.  In  New  York  one  might  have  the  same  annoy- 
ance, but  by  no  possibility  could  it  happen  in  Germany. 

Don  Giovanni  was  having  a  great  run  in  both  Italian 
Operas,  Griai  and  Piccolomini  being  rivals  In  the  part  of 
Donna  Anna.  I  heard  the  former,  and  wondered  at  the 
consummate  skill  with  which  she  managed  a  failing  voice. 
Bosio  was  the  Zerlina,  but,  though  sweet  and  graceful  as 
ever,  she  seemed  to  have  lost  something  since  she  was  in 
Now  York,  five  or  six  years  before.  Hei-r  Formes,  as 
Leporello,  was  admirable,  and  Corito  appeared  in  the  ballet 
scene  with  all  her  former  grace  and  beauty ;  but  the  Itidian 
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0|)era  in  Londou  ia  not  now  what  it  was  in  Litmley'9  palmy 
days.  Entertainments  by  individuals — single-strhig  per- 
foraiBrd  playing  on  "  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  " — are 
now  very  popular.  The  success  of  Albeit  Smith  and  Gor- 
don Gumming  has  led  the  way  to  a  number  of  solo  per- 
formances, nearly  all  of  which  are  very  well  attended.  Mi', 
Draj-ton  (an  American,  I  believe)  gives  what  he  calls  "  Il- 
lustrated Proverbs;"  Mlsa  P.  Ilorton  exhibits  something 
of  the  aame  kind ;  Mr,  Woodiii  pours  forth  an  "  Olio  of 
Oddities ;"  Mr.  and  Jli-fl.  Wilton  announce  their  "  Eveninga 
with  the  Ainenoan  Poets,"  etc.  All  the  world  crowds  on 
a  Sunday  to  hear  the  Kev.  Mr.  Spnrgeon,  who  preaches  in 
the  Surrey  Musical  Hall.  lie  is,  in  manner,  of  the  Beeoher 
school,  but  with  less  ability,  and  irapressea  principally  by 
hia  earneBtoess  and  the  direct,  practical  nature  of  his  ser- 
mons. People  seem  to  be  agreed  that  he  is  a  sincere  man, 
though  his  face,  as  it  appears  in  the  shop- windows,  is  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  one  to  look  upoa — being  round  and 
full,  with  round  eyes,  flat,  flabby  cheeks,  a  pug  nose,  and 
short  lips,  gaping  apart  to  exhibit  some  very  prominent 
front  toeth. 

At  a  dinner-party  one  day  I  met  with  Lajanl,  and  King- 
lake,  the  author  of  "  Eothen."  The  latter  is  a  small,  pale 
man,  with  blond  hair  and  moustache,  and  bluish-gray  eyes. 
His  manner  is  ijniet  and  subdued,  and  only  a  few  would 
guess  his  concealed  capacity  for  enthusiastic  feeling  and 
courageous  action.  He  had  just  entered  Parliament,  and 
broke  down  shortly  afterwards,  in  his  first  speech — but  it 
which  only  stimulated  liis  friends  to  believe 
the  more  firmly  in  his  fiiture  sacoess.     He  is  now  writing  a 


Ilialory  of  the  Crimean  War,  all  of  which  he  saw,  sharing 
its  dangers  with  the  same  steady  nerve  which  he  ojijiosed 
to  the  infection  of  the  piague  in  Cau-o.  Layard  Is  a  man 
of  forty,  with  a  frank,  open,  energetiu  face,  clear  gray  eyes, 
and  hair  prematurely  gray  about  the  tcmpjea.  He  had 
just  astonished  the  artistic  world  ty  some  very  remarkable 
researches  which  lie  had  been  raaking  in  Italy  dui-iiig  the 
])ast  two  years.  Taking  Vaaari  as  his  gaide,  he  set  off 
upon  the  hunt  of  the  lost  frescoes  of  Giotto  and  other 
painters  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  period,  and  brought  back 
seven  hundred  tracings  of  works,  the  existence  of  which 
had  been  hitherto  unknown. 

I  heard  Dickens  read  his  "Chi-istmas  Carol"  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Hall,  to  an  audience  so  crowded  and  enthusiastic  as  to 
surjirise  the  London  reporters,  thoagh  its  equal  in  both 
these  respects  is  a  very  common  sight  in  America,  Hi  a 
reading  of  the  dialogue  was  wonderfully  fine,  although  in 
the  narrative  parts  it  had  a  smack  of  the  stage,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  shiillness  at  the  end  of  every  phrase,  which  had 
a  curious  effect.  Dickens  is  now  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  and 
Time  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  exuberant  locks,  bat  his 
eye  has  all  its  old  keenness  and  sparkle.  "  Little  Donit," 
though  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be  a  great  falling  off 
from  his  previous  stories,  has  bad  a  more  extensive  sale 
than  anything  he  has  written — which  proves  the  truth  of  a 
saying  of  old  Sam,  Rogers — that  there  is  only  one  thing 
harder  for  a  man  to  do  than  to  write  himself  down,  and 
that  is,  to  write  himself  lyj, 

Thackeray,  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  was  falsifying 
the  charges  of  the  rampantly  loyal  Canadian  papers,  by 
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giving  liia  lectures  od  the  Four  Georges  in  all  parts  of  the  I 
TJtiited  Kingdom,  and  with  the  most  gratil'yijig  success.     It 
is  cheering  to  see  a  man  of  hia  independence  and  honesty 
rewai'ded  by  such  a  sound  and  steady  increase  of  popular 
respect  and  appreciation. 

I  spent  two  fortunate  days  at  Freshwater,  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  residence  of  Tennyson.  In  the  scenery  round 
about  the  poet's  residence,  I  recognised  many  lines  of 
"  Maud."  He  lives  in  a  charming  spot,  looking  out  on  one 
side  over  the  edges  of  the  chalk  cliffs,  to 

"  the  liquid  azure  bloom  of  a  crescent  of  sea, 
The  silent  sappbire-spaiiglcd  muTiag;e-riiig  of  the  land," 

and  on  the  other,  across  the  blue  channel  of  the  Solent,  to 
the  iiir-off  wavy  line  of  the  Sew  Forest,  on  the  northern 
horizon.  Never  shall  I  forget  those  golden  hours  spent 
with  the  noble  poet  and  noble  man,  on  the  rolling  windy 
downs  above  the  sea,  and  under  the  shade  of  his  own  ilex 
and  elm  I 

Bachanan  Read,  who  had  just  come  from  Home  to  fulfil 
some  painter's  engagements,  took  me  one  evening  to  viat 
Leigh  Hunt — the  sole  surviving  star  of  that  constellation 
which  dawned  upon  the  literature  of  England  with  the 
present  century.  The  old  poet  lives  in  a  neat  little  cottage 
in  Hammersmith,  quite  alone,  since  the  recent  death  of  his 
wife.  That  dainty  grace,  which  ia  the  chief  charm  of  }aa:tu 
poetry,  yet  lives  in  his  person  and  manners.  He  is  seventy*  i 
three  years  old,  but  the  effects  of  age  are  only  physical; 
they  have  not  touched  that  biioyant,  joyous  nature,  which  I 
BorviveB  in  spite  of  sorrow  and  misfoiirQue.     His  deep-seta 
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eyes  stiH  beam  with  a  soft,  choorful,  earnest  liglit ;  Lis  voice 
ia  gentle  and  musical,  and  his  hair,  although  almost  silver-' 
■white,  falls  in  fine,  silky  locks  on  both  sides  of  his  face. 
It  was  gi-atefd  to  me  to  press  the  same  palm  which  Keats 
and  Shelley  had  so  often  clasped  in  friendly  warmth,  and  to 
hear  him,  who  knew  them  so  well,  speak  of  them  as  long- 
lost  companions.  He  has  a  curious  collection  of  looks  of 
the  hair  of  poets,  from  Milton  to  Browning.  That  thin 
ttift  of  brown,  silky  fibres,  could  it  really  have  been  shorn 
from  Milton's  head?  I  asked  myself.  "Touch  it,"  said 
Leigh  Hunt,  "and  then  yoii  will  have  touched  Milton's 
self."  "There  is  a  love  in  hair,  though  it  be  dead,"  said  I, 
as  I  did  80,  repeating  a  line  from  Hunt's  own  sonnet  on 
this  lock.  Shelley's  hair  was  golden  and  very  soft ;  Keats'a 
a  bright  brown,  curling  in  large  Bacchic  rings ;  Dr. 
Johnson's  gray,  with  a  harsh  and  wiry  feel ;  Dean  Swift's 
both  brown  and  gray,  but  finer,  denoting  a  more  sensitive 
organization  ;  and  Charles  Lamb's  reddish  brown,  short  and 
strong.  I  was  delighted  to  hoar  Hunt  speak  of  poems 
which  he  still  designed  to  write,  as  if  the  age  of  verse 
should  never  cease  with  one  in  whom  the  faciUty  is  born. 
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No  part  of  Germany  is  so  rich,  either  in  romantic  legends 
or  in  picturesque  historical  associations,  as  that  portion  of 
ancient  Thtlringia  which  is  now  parcelled  into  the  Duchies 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Weimar,  and  Meiningen.  The 
range  of  mountains,  called  the  Thtlringerwald  (Thtlringian 
Forest),  the  Wartburg  with  its  memories  of  Luther  and  the 
Minnesingers,  and  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Saale  and  the 
Hm,  have  become  not  only  storied,  but  classic  ground ;  yet, 
I  venture  to  say,  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  American  travellers  who  visit  Germany  ever  see  more 
of  this  region  than  may  be  caught  from  the  window  of  a 
railway  carriage,  bound  from  Frankfurt  to  Leipzig.  To 
me,  many  of  those  spots  are  almost  as  familiar  as  the 
place  of  my  nativity ;  and  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps, 
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I  liavc  passed  them  by  unnoticed  in  former  nan'ativea  of 
ti^avel. 

Eastwai-d  fi'om  Gotha,  and  about  ooe-tbiid  of  the  distance 
between  that  city  and  Erfurt,  three  isolated  peaks  rise  from, 
the  phbin  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Tlidringjan  Mountains. 
Each  is  crowned  with  a,  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
the  three,  collectively,  are  known  far  and  wide  as  die  drel 
Gleichen  (The  Three  Similars),  on  account  of  the  resemblaoce 
in  their  position  and  general  appearance.  I  bad  seen  these 
peaks  almost  daily  during  several  mouths  of  residence  in 
Gotha,  at  different  intervals — from  the  breezy  top  of  the 
Seeborg,  fi'om  the  balcony  over  the  beer-flowing  streams 
of  the  WalkmUhle,  and  from  every  awel!  in  the  undulating 
landscape  stretching  away  to  the  mountains.  Sometimes 
the  gi-ay  wall  of  the  most  noithern  of  the  three  castles,  rising 
over  a  conical  pile  of  foliage,  gleamed  like  gold  in  the 
setting  sun,  seeming  to  advance  nearer  and  nearer  as  the 
day  declined;  and  again,  in  the  blue  vapors  of  an  autumn 
noon,  it  would  recede  far  into  the  distance,  as  if  passing  into 
the  sphere  of  another  landscape  beyond.  So  picturesque 
and  suggestive  were  these  objects,  that  I  was  satisfied  to 
view  them  thus  aiar  oflT,  and  felt  even  reluctant  to  destroy 
the  fascinating  uncertainty  in  which  they  lay  by  a  nearer 
approach. 

One  day  in  September,  however,  the  charm  was  broken 
— or,  as  it  proved  in  the  end,  intensified.  The  sunny 
sweetness  and  repose  of  eariy  autumn  proved  too  tempting. 
We  felt  an  intense  desire  to  explore  some  unknown  region ; 
and  as  every  other  point  williin  the  range  of  our  Tision  was 
exhausted,  nothing  was  left  tut  the  Gleichen.     Our  party 
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consisted    of   four — Ruasian,    German,    anil    American — ■  ' 
mutually  resolved  to  devote  the  day  to  pleasure,  or  to  that 
eoraelhiog  still  better,  which  is  partly  expressed  by  the 
Italian,  dolce  far  niente,  and  wholly  by  the  Arabic  heyf, 
but  for  which  our  impetuous  Anglo-Saxon  blood  has  neither 
name  nor  idea.     I  had  learned  the  thing  itself  in  the  Orient, 
and  my  companions  were  all  apt  apprentices,  at  least.     Tha    i 
day  was  just  fitted  for  such  an  indulgence  (very  few  dayg  1 
in  oar  climate  will  answer),  ajid  under  the  Beats  in  our  easy  ^ 
open  ca]6cho  were  stowed  a  variety  of  necessary  appliances 
— black  bread,  Iiam,  herrings,  Rhenish  wine,  pipes,  and  the 
like.     Only  in  such  style  can  you  truly  taste  the  flavor  of 
the  Past. 

Leaving  the  Seeberg  on  our  left,  we  dipped  down  into 
a  warm,  rich  hollow  in  the  plain,  in  which  stands  the 
flourishing  village  of  Wechniar.  It  had  been  devastated 
by  fire  a  few  days  before,  but  the  grape-vines  still  hugged 
the  blackened  fronts  of  the  cottages,  with  their  leaves 
scorched  to  ashes  and  their  blue  clusters  dried  into  raisina. 
An  hour's  drive  over  the  plain  beyond  brought  us  to  two 
of  the  Gleichen,  which  take  their  names  from  the  villages 
of  Wandersleben  and  Muhlberg,  nestled  at  their  respective 
bases.  The  pe^s,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet,  are  planted  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  abont 
half  a  mile  broad,  through  which  wanders  a  bright  little 
stream.  To  the  south-east,  three  or  four  miles  distant,  rises  i 
the  third,  or  Wachsenburg  Gleichen,  on  a  loftier,  but  less  1 
abrupt  and  pietureaque  eminence. 

Leaving  our  carriage  at  the  foot  of  the  Wandersleben  I 
Gleichen,  we  ascended  by  a  spiral  road,  shaded  with  thickets  J 
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of  hazGl  and  wild  plum.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  encircled  Ijy 
a  moat,  beyond  which  rise  the  old  walls  of  iuclosure.  A 
massive  portal  on  the  northern  side  conducts  to  a  spacious 
courtyard,  now  overgrown  with  tmf,  and  shaded  by  the 
ruins  of  tliree  different  ages.  The  silence  was  undisturbed, 
m\e  by  the  chirping  of  a  few  autiunnal  birds,  and  the  rustle 
of  a  fox,  wliich  darted  among  the  stones  of  a  fallen  wall,  as 
we  appeared.  We  chose  the  grassy  foundation  of  an  old 
bastion,  on  the  aunny  side  of  the  hill,  and  inhaled  the  beauty 
nf  the  landscape  while  Sebastian  tottered  up  the  winding 
path,  with  our  baskets  on  his  arms.  The  dismantled  towers 
of  the  Mtthlberg  Castle  smiled  grimly  across  the  valley, 
saying  to  Wandersleben ;  "  We  are  old,  and  ruined,  and 
neglected,  brother,  but  we  still  stand."  Wachsenburg 
seemed  to  float  in  the  thin  vapors  of  the  morning — the  whole 
lino  of  the  Thtlringian  Mountains  filled  the  southern  horizon, 
and  the  spkes  of  Gotha  in  the  west,  and  Ei-furt  in  the  east, 
marked  the  boundaries  of  the  view.  The  indolent  enjoyment 
of  an  hour's  lounge  on  such  a.  spot  and  at  such  a  time, 
belongs  exclusively  to  a  land  where  indolence  is  permitted. 
The  peasants,  looking  up  at  us  from  their  turnip-fields,  did 
not  say  or  think i  "What  worthless  loafers!"  as  many  an 
American  farmer  would  have  done,  but  rather:  "How 
pleasant  it  must  be  up  there,  this  morning !  How  fortunate 

Full  before  us,  basking  warm  in  the  sunshine,  was  the 
estate  of  Field-Marshal  von  Muffling,  the  old  campaigner 
of  1813  and  1815.  "There,"  said  one  of  my  fiiends,  "I 
spent  three  years  of  my  life,  in  charge  of  the  old  general's 
estate;  and  many  an  hour  have  I  stolen  away  to  climb  this 
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hill  and  sit  where  we  sit  dow.  The  weBtem  front  of  tha 
caslle  was  theu  almost  in  a  habitable  condition ;  the  roof 
was  still  statidiug,  and  the  floors  resting  on  heavy  beams  of 
wood,  were  entire.  But,  as  the  place  was  not  visited  for 
weeks  together,  so  many  beams  were  sawed  out  and  carried 
off  by  night,  that  the  roof  finally  fell  in,  and  the  general 
was  obliged  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the  timber,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  being  plundered.  Superb  timber  it  was, 
afler  a  seasoning  of  two  hundred  years  I  Yonder,  where  tha 
old  chambers  were,  I  experienced,  one  night,  the  greatest 
terror  I  ever  felt  in  my  life," 

"Oh,  a  ghost  story!"  we  exclaimed,  and  our  hiur  rose 
in  dehghtful  anticipation.  For  my  part,  knowing  my 
friend  to  be  as  courageous  as  a  grizzly  bear,  I  was  curious 
to  hear  by  what  means  he  could  have  been  made  to  feel 
fear,  "It  was  when  I  was  living  with  the  general,"  said 
he.  "  The  jail  at  Gotha  was  broken  one  winter,  and  four 
or  five  prisoners  made  their  escape.  Tlie  whole  country 
was  aroused,  of  course ;  thoy  were  sharply  followed,  and 
finally  all  were  caught  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  most 
(les]iei-ale  felon  of  them  all.  For  weeks  nothing  was  heard 
of  him :  bnt  at  last,  through  a  Jew  in  Erfurt,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  hiding  among  these  ruins.  The  gene- 
ral was  apprised  of  the  fact  by  the  officers  who  came  to 
take  him,  and  who  called  to  obtain  aid.  One  of  the  shep- 
herds attached  to  the  estate,  and  myself,  were  detailed  on 
this  duty — not  a  pleasant  one,  I  confess.  The  officers, 
however,  dotermined  to  wait  until  late  at  night,  when  they 
would  be  more  sure  to  find  the  fox  in  his  hole. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  we  started.     I  was  armed 
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ji-il — and  the  sheplierd,  who  carried  the  iantcrn, 
willi  an  ohl  musket.  On  reaching  the  base  of  the  hill  the 
two  officers  posted  their  men  so  as  to  form  a  cordon  ai'ound 
it,  and  we  four  then  ascended  to  the  castle.  It  was  very- 
dark,  and  the  wind  howled  through  the  broken  arches  and 
windows.  We  first  entered  the  vaiilts,  groping  cautiously 
around,  and  throwing  the  light  of  the  lanteni  as  far  ahead 
as  possible.  Finding  nothing,  after  a  cautious  seai'ch,  we 
explored  the  upper  chambers,  one  afler  another,  and  finally 
came  to  the  western  wing,  where  we  were  sure  the  robber 
must  be  hidden.  The  officers  posted  themselves  at  the  two 
doors,  while  I  entered,  followed  by  the  shepherd,  whose 
terror  increased  with  every  minute.  After  examining  the 
first  floor,  nothing  was  left  for  us  but  a  large  room  above. 
The  staircase  had  been  pulled  down,  but  a  rough  ladder 
supplied  its  place.  Ilere  the  shepherd  stopped,  overcome 
with  fear.  Taking  his  lantern  in  one  hand  and  my  sword 
ill  the  other,  I  directed  Iiim  to  wait  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  and  commenced  mounting  the  ronnds.  I  own  I 
was  CKcited  and  nervous,  imagining  that  the  felon  might 
be  standing  over  the  opening,  with  a  club  raised  to  crack 
my  skull  the  moment  it  should  he  within  his  reach. 

"  Ful!  of  this  idea,  I  raised  my  head  to  take  a  cautious 
survey.  Suddenly  there  was  a  quick,  rustling  sound — a 
loud,  shrill  cry,  aud  the  lantern  was  instantly  dashed  fi-om 
my  hand,  and  shattered  upon  the  floor  below,  I  followed 
it  at  a  single  leap,  still  holding  my  sword.  The  scream 
was  echoed  by  one  of  terror  from  the  shepherd,  who,  in 
his  exi-itement,  puHed  the  trigger  of  his  musket,  tiring  he 
knew  not  where.    The  officers  stumbled  in  at  opposite 
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doors,  in  tlie  dark.  'Where,  where  is  be?'  llicy  cr 
"■Light!  ]ight!'  I  demanded,  and  'there!  thero!'  yelled 
the  shepherd,  stailled  by  a  thumping  sound  at  one  of  the 
windows.  Bang  went  another  gun,  and  the  flash  showed 
us  a  large  bird  of  prey,  flapping  against  the  bars  in  bia 
endeavor  to  escape.  We  were  sufficiently  vexed  and  mor- 
tified, but  our  courage  was  completely  restored.  Our 
search,  however,  was  all  in  vain,  and  we  would  willingly 
have  avoided  our  outposts,  who,  hearing  the  shots,  rushed 
up  the  hill  to  help  us  secure  the  captive," 

"And  was  the  man  ever  caught  f"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  two  months  aftcrw.irdB.  And  what  think  youP 
The  rascal  was  all  the  time  hidden  in  the  main  vault,  but 
BO  skilfully  crammed  into  a  hollow  below  two  large  stones, 
that  we  had  actually  walked  over  and  around  iiim  a  dozen 
times.  Of  course,  he  was  retaanded  for  several  additional 
years — but  the  fellow  had  hia  revenge.  He  made  a  confi- 
dential declaration  to  the  court,  that  there  was  a  chest  fiill 
of  ancient  armor  and  other  curious  articles  in  that  very 
vault,  and  asked  to  be  paid  something  for  the  discovery. 
The  story  soon  got  abroad,  and  thereupon  arose  a  pretty 
dispute  for  the  possession  of  the  chest,  between  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  the  Duchy,  and  the  old  Field-MarshaL 
Heaven  knows  how  long  the  diffieulty  would  have  con- 
tinued, had  not  the  general  taken  advantage  of  his  right  of 
possession  to  search  for  the  chest.  But  he  didn't  find  it  I 
There  never  had  been  any  chest  there;  and  the  whole 
thing  was  a  cunning  lie,  which  kept  the  scanip  supplied 
with  his  own  private  fun,  for  a  year  at  least." 

In  wandering  through  the  tumbling  halls,  that  rare  story    I 
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of  love  and  libei-ality,  of  whicb  they  were  once  the  scene, 
was  conatantiy  before  my  mind.  Moat  of  my  readers  have 
doubtless  heard  it— heard  and  diabeliGved,  yet  it  ia  hiatori- 
oally  true;  and  here,  on  the  WanderaJeben  Gleichen,  its 
beautiful  coucluaion  occurred.  Let  me  tell  it,  as  it  actu- 
ally took  place. 

Among  the  piinces  who  followed  Louis  IX.  of  France  on 
his  disaatrous  crusade  in  the  Orient,  was  Ludwig,  Land- 
grave of  Thtlringia,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  zealous  band 
of  noblemen  and  their  retainers.  Prominent  in  hia  com- 
pany was  Otto,  Count  of  Gleichen,  who  left  a  young  and 
lovely  wife,  to  say  prayera  for  him  during  his  abaence. 
Whether  he  locked  her  up  in  one  of  those  guarded  cham- 
bers, wherewith  the  knights  of  that  day  impiTaoned  their 
"Palestine  widowa,"  is  not  recorded.  Let  us  hope  not. 
Ludwig  died  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  but 
a  few  of  his  followers,  among  whom  waa  the  Count  of 
Gleichen,  pushed  on,  joined  St.  Louis,  and  iu  the  course  of 
time  crossed  lancea  with  the  Saracens  at  Rosetta. 

The  Count  was  a  passionate  hunter,  and  it  happened  one 
day  that,  as  he  waa  chasing  gazelles,  attended  only  by  his 
fiiithful  servant,  Kuit,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  Saracens  and  made  prisoner.  The  two  wei'e 
carried  off  to  Cairo,  where  the  Count  was  throw^n  into  a 
dungeon,  while  Kurt  was  employed  as  a  slave  in  the  Go- 
vernor's gardens.  The  latter,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
keen-witted  knave,  soon  acquired  the  Arabic  language,  and 
80  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  head-gardener, 
that  he  persuaded  him  to  apply  for  the  services  of  the 
Count,  whose  skill  in  g.^^dem^g  he  extolled  greatly.    Being 
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thaa  freed  from  hia  dungeon,  Count  Otto  found  hU  captivil/ 
mucli  more  endurable ;  and,  with  Kurt'a  asaistanije,  man- 
aged to  keep  up  his  reputation  as  a  gardener,  though  hp 
probably  knew  nothing  more  about  it  than  to  distinguish 
between  roses  and  cabbages.  Thus  years  passed  away, 
and  the  ehancea  of  their  release  from  thU  bondage  seemed 
more  hopeless  than  ever,  when  a  wonderful  providence  at 
last  opened  a  way  for  tliera. 

By  this  time  the  governor's  daughter  had  reaohed  the 
nge  of  womanhood.  Fond  of  flowers,  as  all  the  Orientals 
are,  she  was  naturally  interested  in  the  curiosities  of  gar- 
dening (very  remarkable  they  were,  no  donbt !)  produced 
by  the  combined  art  of  the  count  and  Kurt.  Finally,  she 
became  interested,  also,  in  the  gardener.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  she  pitied  first,  then  loved  him ;  white  he,  in 
return,  loved  her  for  her  pity.  She  proposed  that  he  should 
become  a  Mussulman;  but  this  he  steadfastly  refused. 
After  all  other  plans  seemed  vain,  she  finally  proved  the 
sincerity  of  her  love  by  professing  her  willingness  to  escape 
with  him  and  become  a  Christian.  The  Count  (an  honora- 
ble man,  be  it  acknowledged)  then  explained  that  he  was 
ali'cady  married.  But  this  was  no  impediment  in  the  eyes 
of  the  fair  Melek-e'-Saleh ;  and  at  length,  overcome  by  his 
desire  for  freedom,  lie  accepted  her  proposal.  The  three 
escaped  by  night  into  the  house  of  a  Jewish  physician,  in 
the  cellar  of  which  they  lay  concealed  for  two  or  three 
months.  When  the  terrible  commotion  consequent  on  their 
flight  had  subsided,  they  were  each  packed  into  the  middle 
of  a  b!ile  of  dried  herbs,  and  sent  as  freight  to  Alexandria. 
What  will  not  love  endure  ?     Embalmed  for  a  week  in  cat- 
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nip  and  wormwood,  it  comes  out  breathing  as  deeply  of 
roses  as  before  I 

The  Jewish  physician  and  the  Venetian  merchants  at 
Alexandria  were  rewarded  with  some  of  Melek-e'-Saleh's 
diamonds,  and  proved  fdthfuL  The  hales  were  immedi- 
ately shipped  for  Venice,  and  the  odoriferous  captives 
lihei-ated  at  sea.  Fortune  favored  them,  and  the  voyage 
to  Venice  was  accomplished  without  accident.  But  what 
of  the  Countess  Gi'rtruJLs?  She,  with  a  faith  and  pii- 
licnce  unequalled  since,  save  by  Lady  Franklin,  waited  for 
the  return  of  her  lost  lord.  When  the  few  survivors  of 
the  Crusade  made  their  way  back,  bringing  no  tidings  of 
him,  she  nevertheless  was  not  discouraged.  Wlien  the 
messenger  whom  she  had  sent  to  the  Mediterranean 
returned  with  a  rumor  of  the  count's  death,  she  naked, 
"  Did  yon  see  his  dead  body  ?  "  "  No."  "  Did  you  see 
any  one  who  had  seen  it?"  "No."  "Then  go  back 
again ! "  Finally,  the  messenger  hired  permanent  lodgings 
in  Venice,  not  daring  to  return  until  something  positive 
should  turn  up.  He  waited  several  years  in  vain.  Bnt  one 
fine  morning  his  persistence  was  rewarded :  tho  Count, 
with  Kurt  and  the  soldan's  daughter,  walked  up  the  steps 
of  the  quay. 

Good  Catholic  as  he  was,  the  Count  proceeded  first  to 
Rome,  in  order  that  Melek-e'-Saleh  might  be  received  into 
the  Christian  Church.  The  wonderful  story  created  a 
great  sensation  in  the  holy  city,  where  the  pope  (one  of 
tlie  Gregories)  baptised  the  fair  Saracen  under  the  name 
of  Angelica.  The  Count  then  applied  for  a  special  dispen- 
sation to  marry  her,  on  account  of  the  sacrifices  she  had 
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made  for  his  sake.     The  matter  was  considered  bo  imjtort- 
ant,  that  a  council  of  cardinals  was  called  together;  but 
the  stony-hearted  celibates,  whose  ventricles  pumped  sand 
instead  of  blood,  refused  the  prayer.     Thereupon  Ange- 
lica threw  herself  at  the  pope's  feet,  and  so  warmed  them 
with  her  tears  and  the  sunshine  of  her  beauty,  that  one 
drop  of  thawed  blood  finally  crept  up  to  his  heart,  and  he 
declared  that  the  Count  of  Gleichen,  alone,  of  all  Catholic 
Christians,  then,  and  for  ever  afterwards  to  be  bora,  should 
be  allowed  two  wives.    Tiie  espousals  were  celebrated  at 
once,  and  the  happy  pair  set  out  for  the  Castle  of  Gleicben. 
But  one  chapter  of  the  story  remains.     The  Countess 
Gertrudis  had  received  regular  dispatches  from  her  agent, 
informing  her  of  all  that  had  taken  place.     What  tears  and 
struggles  the  news  cost  her,  that  noble  woman  never  told. 
She  took  counsel  of  her  heart,  and,  having  once  chosen  her 
course,  kept  it  unflinchingly.     At  last,  on  such  an  aatumu.  J 
day  as  we  enjoyed,  the  Count  approached  his  castle.     Ufif 
was  fiill  of  doubt  and  trouble,  for  he  knew  not  that  bii|'3 
wife  had  heard  from  him.     Leaving  Angelica  and  all  hitf  j 
cortSge  in  the  valley  beyond  the  Milhlberg  hiU,  he  rode  on-i] 
alone  towards  Wandersleben.    What  was  his  surprise  when,  .  j 
on  turning  the  corner  of  the  Mflhlberg,   and  seeing   the 
towers  of  his  home  rise  before  him,  hia  banner  was  nu- 
furled  from  the  highest  turret,  and  joyous  peals  of  homsj 
and  trnmpets  rang  across  the  valley!     Down  the  hill  rode^l 
Gertrudis,  on  her  white  palfrey,  clad  in  her  bravest  spp 
rel,  and   the   gUtteiing   ranks   of  his    retainers  followec 
behind.     Let  me  not  violate  the  sanctity  of  that  meetin|f-B 
by  attempting  to  describe  it.     An  hoar  aflerwards  Grt 
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trudb  and  Angelica  met,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  hill — 
a  spot  which  is  called  Freudenthal  (the  Joy- Valley)  to  this 
day.  The  Saxon  lady's  crown  of  golden-blonde  pressed 
the  night-black  locks  of  the  Saracen  girl,  as  she  said  to  her 
(with  holy  tears,  we  are  sure),  "Welcome,  Angeiical  yon 
shall  be  to  me  a  dster,  as  you  are  a  wife  to  him." 

The  chronicle  assures  us  that  the  trio  passed  their  lives 
together  in  nnalloyed  peace  and  happiness.  One  account 
says  that  Angelica  was  childless,  while  Gertrudis  bore  five 
sons  to  the  Count,  while  anotlier — which  we  would  gladly 
beheve  if  it  could  bo  relied  upon — declared  that  two  babes 
were  added  to  his  household  every  year.  Angelica,  died 
first,  about  eight  yeara  after  their  marriage  ;  Gertrudis  in 
two  years  afterwards :  and  the  Count  Otto  outlived  them 
many  years,  to  lament  his  double  widowhood.  They  were 
buried  in  the  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Erfurt,  where  you  may 
still  see  their  marble  effigies,  lying  side  by  side  on  the 
tomb,  and  their  mingled  slicletons  within.  The  Saracenic 
character  of  Angelica's  skull  has  been  recognised  by 
modern  craniologists.  At  Seliwarzburg  on  the  Saale,  I 
am  told,  is  yet  preserved  the  nuplial  bed,  of  remarkable 
breadth.  It  has  been  somewhat  damaged  by  the  peasants, 
who  retain  the  belief  that  a  splinter  of  it,  kept  in  a 
house,  is  a  charm  against  all  domestic  discord,  besides 
being  a  certain  cure  for  toothache,  if  held  in  the  mouth. 

Fate,  that  soems  to  delight  in  absurd  contrasts,  resoiwed 
for  the  squire  a  very  different  experience  from  that  of  the 
knight.  Kurt  was  a  native  of  Ohrdrufi",  a  considerable  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  ThQringian  mountains,  where  he  had  left 
bis  wife  Gretel.  The  latter,  however,  had  neither  the  1( 
17 
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nor  the  patii'uce  of  the  Lady  Gertrudis.  At  the  lud  of 
three  years,  she  married  ag^ii;  and  at  the  time  of  Otto's 
Tetiirii  was  the  mother  of  several  bouncing  boys.  Poor 
Kurt,  however,  knew  nothing  of  this,  but  hastened  back  to 
Ohrdruff,  eager  to  embrace  his  Gretel.  Finding  her  place 
of  ^bodo  with  some  difficulty,  he  entered  the  house,  and, 
recognising  Gretel  in  a  stroug,  raw-boned  woman,  surpiised 
her  by  a  vigorous  salute.  Gretel  screamed,  and  the  now 
liusbaiid  appeared.  Ktnt  was  recognised;  but  that  did  not 
inend  matters.  Both  wife  and  husband  fell  upon  him,  beat 
him  without  mercy,  and  threw  him  out  of  the  bouse.  Kurt 
uevcr  retm'ncd  to  claim  Gretel. 

Of  the  ruins  of  the  castle  we  could  only  feel  certain  that 
the  vaults  and  two  upper  chambers  belonged  to  the  age  of 
Count  Otto.  There  was  one  window,  looking  eastward, 
where  I  am  sure  Angelica  must  have  sat,  remembering  the 
paltns  of  Cairo,  or  pining  over  the  reproach  of  her  sterility. 

"We  drove  past  the  MQhiberg  castle  without  climbing  the 
hill.  Only  the  outer  walls  remain,  worn  and  broken  into 
fantastic  shapes ;  and  it  has  no  history  which  can  interest 
US  after  that  of  its  fellow.  Wachsenburg  is  in  better  repmi-. 
A  poi-lion  of  it  is  resen-ed  as  a  prison  for  political  oflendei-s, 
and  the  remainder,  including  the  former  state  apai'tmentg, 
is  at  the  service  of  pleasure-seekers  like  oui'selvcs.  In  the 
grand  hall  hang  some  hideous  old  portraits,  among  which  ia 
one  of  Angelica  of  Gleichen,  painted  at  least  three  hundred 
years  after  her  death,  and,  of  course,  merely  imaginary. 
A  short  history  of  the  castles,  which  I  purchased  of  the 
guardian,  states  that  in  the  year  fourteen  hundred  and  some- 
thing, e3i  three  were  struct  by  lightning  on  the  same  night. 


XXXII. 

WEIMAR,  AND   ITS  DEAD. 


If  the  traveller,  on  his  way  from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin,  wJU 
look  out  of  the  right-hanjj  wiudow  of  hia  railway  carriage, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  passing  Erfurt,  he  will 
6ee  a  Bmail  town,  with  three  trill  spires,  seated  in  the  bottom 
of  a  broad,  natural  bnsin,  or  hollow,  the  aidea  of  which  are 
formed  by  gradual  sweeps  of  hill-aide  finally  merged  into 
an  undulating  upland.  Around  the  edges  of  the  town  the 
houses  become  more  scattering,  diminishing  as  the  gardens 
increase,  so  that  the  place  seems  to  be  an  architectual 
deposit,  which  has  been  washed  down  fi'om  the  circling  hills, 
and  has  settled  itself,  like  an  alluvial  layer,  deepest  where  the 
depression  of  soil  is  greatest.  This  is  Weimar,  the  Mecca 
of  German  literature. 

I  have  seen  the  place  many  times  in  passing,  and  have 
thrive  made,  pilgrim-like,  the  round  of  its  shiines.  Though 
dull  and  quiet  now,  as  if  no  grand  creative  life  ever  fer- 
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mented  wilhin  its  limits — though  no  oracle  is  heard  within 
its  Dodoni.in  groves — it  possesses,  nevertheless,  tlie  charm 
of  stately  repose,  in  addition  to  that  of  immortal  associationB. 
He  who  seeks  in  it  quaint  and  picturesque  effects,  as  well 
as  natural  beauties,  will  not  be  disa] 'pointed ;  but  he  who 
expects  to  find  a  single  breatii  of  that  atmosphere  of  Ait 
and  Taste  which  surrouDdod  it  fifty  years  ago,  will  go  home 
wiser  anil  much  sadder  than  he  came.  It  seems  to  be  the 
rule,  in  all  lines  of  hereditary  rulers,  that  the  son  is  the 
reverse  of  the  father,  A  despotic  king  is  sure  to  have  a 
liberal  son,  and  vice  versd.  Karl  August,  of  Weimar,  whose 
name  will  be  for  ever  luminous  in  the  reflected  lustre  of  hie 
gi-eat  friends,  was  succeeded  by  a  son  who  was  little  better 
tiiau  a  fool.  After  the  death  of  Goethe,  who  was  the  last 
of  the  Men  of  Weimar,  the  Muses  spread  theii'  wings  and 
flew.  "Pan  is  deadl"  was  the  cry,  aod  the  temples  fell, 
and  no  other  gods  arose.  Weimar  is  now  the  least  literary, 
the  least  ailistic,  the  most  stupidly  proud  and  ariatooratio, 
the  dullest  and  moat  ignorant  town  in  Genuany. 

A  single  anecdote  will  iliusti'ate  the  character  of  Karl 
August's  successor,  and  explain  how  rapidly  the  tropical 
growths  of  genius,  which  shot  so  higli  under  the  genia!  reign 
of  his  father,  must  have  withered  and  fallen  to  the  earth 
under  his.  It  was  one  of  his  delusions  that  he  was  very- 
witty  and  brilliant  in  conversation.  Two  original  ideas,  Id 
particular,  delighted  him  so  much,  that  for  years  be  repeated 
them  to  every  new  acquaintance.  He  would  first  ask  his 
unlucky  guest:  "What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  dentist?" 
The  latter,  being  taken  aback  by  the  question,  would  pro- 
bably answer:  "Pardon  me,  your  Highness,  I  have  never 
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thought  of  such  a  tiling."  "Ila!"  wiistlic  duke's  triiiraphiiiit 
d^iclaratioa ;  'Til  tell  you  what  Jivoultl  do — I'd  di-iiw  out 
the  tooth  of  Time !  But  what  would  you  do,  if  yon  were  a 
diver?"  To  this  there  wonldbc,  of  course,  the  same  uncer- 
twn  reply.  "  If  I  were  a  diver,"  the  dakc  would  then  say : 
"  I'd  sink  the  tooth  of  Time  in  the  sea  of  Eternity !"  But 
the  present  demented  King  of  Prussia,  who  at  one  time  was 
really  very  bi'illiant  and  witty,  quite  spoiled  the  effect  of 
those  questions.  Ho  had  heard  of  them  m  advance,  and 
when  lie  visited  "Weimar,  was  fully  prepared  to  have  them 
propounded  to  him.  When  the  duke,  therefore,  aski;d  as 
usual :  "What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  dentist?"  the 
king  instantly  replied:  "I'd  draw  out  the  tooth  of  Time 
and  aiuk  it  in  the  sea  of  Eternity !"  The  pi'esent  duke, 
however,  though  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities,  does  not  inherit 
his  father's  stupidity,  while  he  possesses  a  little  of  his  grand- 
father's taste  for  Art.  The  only  celebrity  of  whom  Weimar 
can  now  boast  is  Franz  Liszt,  the  pianist  and  composer. 

The  central  part  of  the  town  is  old  and  quaint,  yet  clean, 
and  with  an  air  of  respectability,  if  not  of  pretension.  The 
beautiful  river  Hm  touches  the  eastern  side,  threading  the 
noble  pai'k,  for  the  channing  arrangement  of  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Goethe.  On  this  side  are  the  palace, 
library,  ministerium,  and  the  residences  of  the  principal 
lamilies,  in  which  class  the  authors  may  be  included, 
Weimar  has  no  antiquities  of  more  than  local  interest,  no 
fine  specimens  of  architecture,  and  few  pictures  to  exhibit 
— all  the  better  for  the  reverent  visitor,  whose  mind  is  not 
disturbed  by  various  classes  of  associations,  and  who  quietly 
trackH  ont  the  immortal  footsteps  of  the  poets. 
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You  go  first  to  Goethe'8  town-house,  wliioli  is  a  plain, 
yellow,  two-story  building,  on  a  small  triangular  square. 
(This  bull  cannot  well  be  avoided  in  English.)  I  have  never 
been  able  to  visit  the  pn\'ate  apartments,  which  arc  only 
exhibited  on  certain  dayn,  but  on  one  oceasion  was  admitted 
into  the  garden  in  the  rear.  The  back  wall  oi'  the  houso 
is  overgrown  mth  ivy,  and  has  a  quuint,  homu-like,  yet 
neglected  air.  The  arrangement  of  the  garden  has  evidently 
been  changed,  so  that  there  arc  but  two  arbors  which  we 
could  with  certainty  a.scribe  to  the  time  of  Gocllie,  Still, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  walk  in  those  alleys,  where  the  old  man 
was  wont  to  pace,  in  his  dresaing-grown,  with  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  repealing,  perhaps,  his  own  couplet,  aa  hla 
thoughts  wandered  over  the  wrecks,  the  passions,  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  Past: 


"  What  I  possess,  I  see  far  distant  lyingi 
And  what  ia  lost,  is  real  and  imdjiug  I" 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  absiu'd  talk  about  Goethe, 
aa  there  has  been  about  Byron,  Shelley,  Tegner,  and  every 
other  author,  who  happens  to  violate,  now  and  then,  the 
aacred  decencies  of  Society.  The  offence  consists,  not  bo 
much  in  what  they  may  do,  as  in  the  contemptuoua  candor 
with  M'hieh  they  avow  it.  A  little  dissimulation  would  have 
made  them  very  proper  men.  They  would  have  received 
a  sort  of  canonization  from  public  opinion,  and  the  w*orld 
would  have  been  none  the  wiser,  Schiller,  with  a  narrower 
grasp  of  intellect,  a  more  nn demonstrative,  if  not  a  colder 
nature,  is  mounted  on  an  immaculate  moral  pedestal,  while 
Goethe  (to  those  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  him)  is 
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smutched  witli  the  raukeat  faults  aud  hereaiea.  ft-t  on  the 
moDument  just  erected  io  their  honor,  they  stand  side  hy 
side,  and  the  hand  of  eauh  rests  on  the  same  crown  of  laurel. 
Who  shall  say  which  was  best,  purest,  and  most  consistent? 
Not  the  generation,  nor  even  the  century,  in  which  a  man 
hves,  can  judge  him  impartially. 

Schiller^a  house  is  an  old^  quaint,  yet  comfortable  building, 
on  one  of  the  broadest  streets.  It  lias  been  purchased  by 
a  general  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved, 
and  now  contains  a  collection  of  relics  associated  with  the 
poet's  residence  there.  The  halls  and  staircases  are  dark 
and  narrow,  the  rooms  cramped  and  low,  and  the  furniture 
—judging  from  the  specimens  remaining — was  of  the  plainest 
kind ;  yet  everything  suggests  quiet,  contentment,  and 
unpretending  simplicity.  The  upper  (third)  story  belonged 
especially  to  Schiller.  From  the  top  of  the  staircase  you 
step  into  a  plain  drawing-room,  beyond  which  is  his  study, 
with  the  pictures,  writing-desk,  and  piano,  just  as  he  left 
them.  The  writing-desk  is  of  p!am,  unpainted  wood,  with 
drawers  for  MSS.  on  each  side,  and  a  recess  for  the  feet  in 
the  centre.  Here  the  poet  was  accustomed  to  sit  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  or 
Rhenish  wine  before  him,  and  hisfcetinatubofcold  water. 
With  such  a  double  stimulus  acting  on  the  brain,  it  is  not 
so  surprising  that  he  should  have  written  "  Wallenstcin" 
or  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  as  that  he  should  have  lived  to  the  age 
of  forty-five. 

The  personal  impression  made  by  Schiller  was  that  of  a 
colder  and  more  taciturn  man  than  his  poems  would  lead 
ua  to  imagine.    Except  in  the  company  of  his  few  intimate 
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frieutls,  lie  waa  reserveO  and  melanchoiy.  This,  no  doubt, 
wa,s  tlie  rt'sult  of  ill-health,  and  the  cares  Tflildi  oppressed 
him  during  the  best  years  of  hia  life.  The  oveqilua  of  en- 
thusiasm which  inspired  his  "  Ilymu  to  Joy,"  in  youth,  was 
speedily  dulled,  and  the  sweetest,  taodereat  tone  of  sadiiesa 
jtervades  bis  later  poems.  In  his  address  "To  the  Ideal," 
he  relinqiiisbea  every  golden  dream,  and  finds  but  two 
sources  of  strength  and  consolation — Friendship  and  Occu- 
pation— amid  the  trials  of  the  actual  life  which  surrounds 
him.  He  does  not  accept  Life  as  it  is,  witb  its  stern  truths 
and  relentless  disenehantments  ;  but  pines  for  that  impossi- 
ble existence  which  once  seemed  so  near.  Yet  this  sadness, 
which  would  otherwise  be  a  weakness,  is  redeemed  by  hia 
unshaken  faith  in  the  good — bis  incessant  aspirations  for 
the  elevation,  the  bajipiiiess,  and  the  freedom  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Thus,  with  Jess  knowledge  of  human  nature  thau 
Goethe,  he  had  a  profounder  sympathy  witb  the  race,  and 
will  for  ever  retMu  a  wanner  place  in  the  German  heart. 

Tlie  pictures  in  Schiller's  study  are  rude,  colored  prints 
of  Italian  scenery,  whose  only  attraction  for  him  could 
have  been  the  subjects.  The  piano  is  a  queer  little  cracked 
affair,  and  the  chairs  are  of  the  plainest  and  stiffest  pattern. 
Tlie  original  cast  of  characters  for  the  first  performance  of 
"Wilhelm  Tell,"  in  bis  own  hand,  bangs  near  the  desk, 
nis  coffee-cup  and  saucer,  penknife,  pencil,  and  various 
other  small  articles,  lie  u]ion  a  table.  A  portrait  of  hia 
wife,  Charlotte  von  Lengofeld,  in  penwl,  represents  her  as 
a  lai-gc,  aquiline,  determined  woman — the  proper  stamp  to 
advise  and  assist,  as  well  as  passively  appreciate.  On  a 
table  in  the  drawing-room  lies  the  Schiller  Album,  consist- 


ingof  aiitograpliic  contributions  from  nearly  all  tlie  authors 
nnd  artists  of  Germany.  Behind  the  house  is  a  little,  nar- 
row garden-plot,  with  an  arLor  of  Americaa  ivy  {ampelop- 
fis) — called  "  wild  wine  "  by  the  Germans — which  was  the 
poet's  favorite  resort  on  aammer  evenings. 

One  interesting  reiic  of  Schiller — his  court  sword — -is 
now  in  my  possession.  It  full  into  the  lianda  of  Mr. 
Thacteray,  during  his  I'csidence  at  Weinlar,  in  1830,  at 
which  time  there  was  no  difBcidty  in  establishing  its  au- 
thenticity. After  having  had  it  in  his  possession  twenty- 
eight  years,  Mr.  Thackeray  presented  it  to  me,  enriclie-d  by 
the  double  association,  as  he  had  himself  frequently  worn 
it  at  the  court  of  Weimar. 

The  houses  of  Herder  and  Wieland  are  not,  I  believe, 
open  to  public  inspection,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  an  outside  view  of  them.  Both  these  authors  have 
also  been  honored  with  bronze  statues.  The  park,  how- 
ever, which  has,  ordinarily,  all  the  seclusion  of  a  private 
pleaBure-gi'Oimd,  interested  me  more  than  the  vacant  tene- 
ments of  the  dead  poets.  It  takes  in  the  deep,  winding 
valley  of  the  Ilm,  and  its  undulating  southern  bank,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  the  trees  being  left,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  their  natural  disposition.  Two  or  three 
artificial  fancies  only,  deform  the  else  unstudied  scenery — 
the  ars  celare  artem  of  landscape  gardening.  There  is  an 
ivied  ruin,  on  the  summit  of  a  knoll — very  weJl  done,  in- 
deed, but  it  can  deceive  no  one  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come.  A  rocky  grotto  near  the  river  bank  is  better,  for 
Kature  has  lent  it  one  of  her  clearest  and  coldest  fountains. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  ie  level,  with  a  scattering  growth  of 
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majostio  olms  anil  lindens,  dappling  the  floiverj  turf  witfal 
cold,  biue  shadows.  There  are  uo  extensive  views,  uothins^l 
grand  and  imposiag;  but  all  is  peaceful,  idyllic,  ArcadiaHil 
This  park  is  full  of  memories  of  the  classic  age.  In  onA  j 
of  the  walks,  Herder  and  Jean  Paul  met  for  the  first  tiiiLo,-j 
embracing  each  other  at  sight,  with  unhesitating  love  an^.J 
confidence.  In  a  secluded  nook  there  is  a  summer-house 
of  rough  wood  and  bark,  which,  it  is  whispered,  witnessed 
many  a  becret  midnight  revel  of  the  duke  and  the  poets ; 
and  where  the  Ilm  rests  his  waters  in  a  deep,  quiet  dam, 
the  young  Goethe  delighted,  on  moonlight  nights,  to  divel 
from  the  shaded  bank  and  reappear  suddenly,  with  wUdtl 
shrieks,  in  the  centre  of  the  pool,  to  ihe  awful  terror  of  1 
peasants  passing  over  the  bridge  above.  Here  walked  j 
Schiller,  tail,  stoop-shouldered,  and  grave ;  here  the  short,  ■■ 
slender,  compact  brothers  Von  Humboldt,  overflowing  with  J 
boundless  energy  and  ambition  ;  Madame  de  Stael,  stout^  J 
brilliant,  and  belligerent ;  Wieland,  with  his  puckered  face»  | 
and  Herder,  portly  and  prosperous ;  Bettine,  the  Hmart,  J 
sentimental,  and  affected  little  imp,  performing  her  monkey-'! 
like  antics  around  the  knees  of  Goethe ;  the  Schlegels,,  I 
whose  genius  only  saved  them  from  being  snobs;  Kovalis,  S 
the  pure  and  beautiful  soul,  and  Thcodor  Komer,  who  J 
struck  a  more  heroic  harp  than  Tyrtfeus — all  of  these,  and  | 
scores  of  others,  whose  places  in  the  German  Panthec 
a  little  lower,  knew  these  cool,  embowered  walks  and! 


On  the  other  aide  of  the  Dm,  facing  the  meadow,  is  t] 
"  Garden  House "  of  Goethe,  where  his  summers  i 
spent,  and  many  of  his  finest  works  written.     It  is  a  p 
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oJiJ-faaliioned  residence,  Ijardly  better  than  tlie  amtmann 
of  any  country  village  inliabite — ehaded  by  a  steep,  wooded 
hill  from  the  morning  sun,  yet  open  to  the  soft  afternoon 
light  and  the  flush  of  sunset.  A  fiiend  of  mine,  a  distin- 
guished Gorman  gentleman,  described  to  me  bia  interview 
with  Goethe  in  this  house,  in  the  year  1819,  My  fiiend  ia 
an  enthusiastic  geologist,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  poi'tion  of  an  aerolite, 
which  fell  in  the  valley  of  the  Saale.  On  his  return  home, 
he  determined  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  and  exhibit 
his  treasm'e  to  Goethe,  who  was  tbcn  prosecuting  his 
geological  studies.  "It  was  just  after  the  assassination  of 
Kotzebue  by  Sand,"  said  he,  "  and  the  excitement  through- 
out Germany  was  very  great.  There  were  rumore  that 
Goethe,  also,  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  patriotic  party, 
feared  a  similar  fate.  On  my  way  to  his  residence,  I 
reflected  that  the  aerohte  was  in  my  breast-pocket,  and  the 
inserting  of  my  band  in  order  to  present  it,  would  have 
just  the  appearance  of  drawing  a  concealed  dagger.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  avoid  a  possible  ombarrasanient,  I  put 
the  stone  into  my  hat. 

"After  waiting  in  the  ante-room  a  few  minutes,  the  door 
opened,  and  Goethe  appeared  in  his  dressmg-gown,  tall, 
massive,  and  majestic.  My  first  thought  was  tlie  exclama- 
tion of  Lear :  '  Ay,  oveiy  inch  a  king ! '  He  had  the 
grandest  presence  of  any  man  I  had  ever  seen.  I  advanced, 
liat  in  hand,  and  taking  out  the  aerolite,  made  it  at  once  an 
apology  and  an  introduction.  Ho  waa  both  pleased  and 
interested,  and  after  a  long  interview,  during  which  he 
exhibited  to  me  his  entire  mineralogical  cabinet,  we  parted, 
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with  a  corjial  invitation  on  his  part  to  visit  Iiiiii  again.  1 
tried  in  vain  to  got  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  forma' 
tion  of  aeroIitQs,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  tlmt  he  knew 
no  more  about  it  than  I  did  myself.  His  manner  was 
stately,  yet  not  cold ;  and  his  voice,  though  not  entirely 
reminding  you  of  '  deep-toned  thunder  mixed  with  whis- 
penng  rmu-dropa,'  as  Jean  Paul  said,  was  certainly  very 
rich,  full,  and  in  unison  with  hU  whole  appearance." 

Yet  this  philosopher-poet,  who  wrote  not  only  "Faust," 
but  the  "Theory  of  Colors,"  and  the  "  Metaiuorphosee  of 
Plants,"  could  touch  a  string  as  delicate  and  tender  as  that 
of  Ariel — could  sing  the  songs  of  the  zephyr  and  the  brook, 
as  well  as  the  cJionis  of  the  archuugels. 

"  Under  Oie  iree-Uipa  is  silent  now  I 
In  all  the  woodlniidB  heoreaC  thou 

Not  a  soQad: 
The  litUo  birds  are  asleep  la  the  trees; 
Wait,  bcloTcd!  and  aoon  like  these 
Sleepoat  thon  I" 

— is  the  serenade  which  he  whispers  at  duak.  And  thia 
Bong — which,  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  Aytonn 
and  others  have  turned  it  into  English — 1  have  translated 
for  myself:  ia  it  not  the  voice  of  a  summer  aftemoonf 

TJp  yonder  on  tlie  monctiUn 

A.  thousand  limes  I  sUnd, 
Leant  on  my  crook,  and  gazing 

Down  □□  the  valley  land. 
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I  follav  the  Hock  to  the  pasture ; 

The  little  dog  follows  tlieui  still: 
I  have  oome  below,  but  I  know  nol 

Hcxw  I  desceuded  the  hill. 

The  benutifol  meiuiow  is  covered 

"With  bloSBOBiB  of  every  hue; 
I  pluck  them,  alaa !  without  knowiiij; 

Whom  I  shall  give  them  to. 

I  And,  Id  the  rain  and  the  lempeat, 

A  reruge  under  the  tree — 
But  yonder  the  doors  are  fasteiicd, 

A.ud  all  is  a  dream  to  me. 

:^ht  over  the  roof  of  the  dwelliu^ 

I  see  a  rainbow  stand ; 
But  she  haa  departed  for  ever, 

And  gone  far  out  in  the  land  1 

Far  oat  in  the  land,  and  farther— 

Perhaps  to  bq  alien  shore : 
Uo  forward,  f  a  sheep,  go  forwordl 

The  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  sore. 

Leave  the  park  on  your  left,  and  follow  its  western 
boundary  nntil  you  pasa  the  suburbs  of  Weimar.  Here, 
on  a  gentle  slope,  is  the  City  of  the  Dead,  in  the  midst 
whereof  rises  the  mausoleum  of  the  reigning  family.  The 
lodge-keeper  will  unlock  the  ponderous  doors  for  you,  and 
permit  you  to  descend  to  a  grating,  through  which  you 
look  into  the  dim  vault.  There,  side  by  aide,  are  the  sar- 
cophagi which  contain  the  ashes  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
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Karl  August,  their  princely  friend,  lies  near — not  beltoeen 
thero,  as  he  desired — ^for  Weimar  is  intensely  aristocratic 
and  proper.  But  it  is  better  so.  The  true  noblemen  sleep 
together,  separated  from  the  crowd  of  nominal  and  acci- 
dental ones. 


XXXIII. 
A  GERMAN  IDYL. 

[BEPTEMBEB,  1SS8.] 


A  SHORT  time  before  leaving  my  Gothaie  or  Gothic  home 
(the  tradition  is,  that  Gotha  was  founded  by  the  Goths, 
whence  its  name),  a  marriage  took  place.  Ify  friend, 
Eckart,  the  announcement  of  whose  betrothal  with  Emilie 
was  proclaimed  on  the  very  day  of  another  biddal,  some  ten 
months  previous,  finished  the  momentous  business  in  the 
church  of  St.  Margaret,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Eeercup.  But  a  wedding  in  the  old  central,  Saxon  portion 
of  Germany,  is  by  no  means  the  stifi*  and  stately  affair  that 
it  is  in  Anglo-Saxon  couiitrieB.  As  all  possible  publicity  is 
given  to  a  betrothal — which  with  us  is  often  kept  a  profound 
secret — so  marriages  are  always  solemnized  in  the  church, 
und  give  occasion  to  open  and  unrestrained  expressions  of 
joy  and  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  and  fiiends. 
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Tn  England  an<I  the  United  States,  a  man  shrinks  from  a 
oljHerved  demonstration  of  love,  as  if  it  were  a  weakness  to  J 
be  concealed :  in  Germany,  the  bridegroom  desires  that  all  i 
the  world  should  witness  his  bride  and  bappiness.    To  be  i 
sure,  tears  are  always  fihed  (no  wedding  aeema  to  be  com-  : 
plete  without  them),  but  the  newly-married  are  always  sure 
of  the  heartiest  sympathy  and  respect.     The  Court  Chapel 
in  Gotba  has  a  weeping  sexton,  whose  tears  fall  heavy  or 
light,  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  his  fi'e. 

The  evening  before  the  hapjiy  day  has  a  peculiar  celebra- 
tion of  its  own.  It  ia  called  the  Polter-Abend,  or  "Crock 
Evening,"  from  an  ancient  custom,  which  still  prevails  to 
some  extent,  of  smashing  an  old  crock  on  the  door-sill  of  the 
bride's  residence  for  good  luck.  This  performance,  however, 
is  only  part  of  a  very  extensive  scheme  of  merry-making,  in 
which  all  the  friends  of  the  parties  are  free  to  indulge,  no 
invitation  being  necessary.  The  bride  and  the  bridegroom, 
enthroned  upon  a  dais,  receive  the  visits  of  all  who  choose 
to  come  in  fancy  costume,  assuming  some  appropriate 
character.  Of  course,  there  is  great  room  for  the  display 
of  fiin  as  well  as  good-will,  and  the  parties  are  very  often 
good-hum o redly  teased  for  their  real  or  supposed  short- 
comings. Formerly,  the  potter,  or  crock,  was  smashed  at 
the  feet  of  the  couple,  previous  to  the  masquerade  of 
charactere.  Now,  it  is  broken  at  the  door  during  the 
evening,  and  sometimoa  omitted  altogether.  The  pro-  'j 
gramme  Ls  always  kept  a  secret  from  the  betrothed,  and,  ai 
far  as  possible,  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  so  that  the  . 
performance  is  all  the  more  entertaining  from  its  nnespectefl 
features. 
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Eckai't's  polter-e veiling  was  very  diverting.  After  lie 
ami  Emilio  hsid  been  seated  in  tlieir  places  of  honor  on  one 
side  of  the  frescoed  saloon,  and  all  the  friends  who  came 
simply  as  more  spectators  were  in  attendance,  a  darkhaired 
gipsy,  picturesque  in  crimson  and  black,  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  in  some  neat  rhymes  pronounced  lier' prognostica- 
tions of  the  future  happiness  of  the  pair.  Then  came  the 
two  bridoamaids,  in  white,  carrying  the  bridal  wreath  of 
myrtle,  which  it  is  their  special  duty  to  furnish.  As  it  ia 
woven  by  virgin  hands,  it  can  only  be  ivorn  by  a  virgin 
bride.  A  widow  who  marries  again  has  no  right  to  the 
myrtle,  but  may  wear  a  wreath  of  other  flowers.  The 
wreath  is  always  presented  with  an  appropriate  poem,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  evening. 

The  Master  of  Cei-emonies  now  announced  an  arrival  from 
China.  A  Celestial  lady  with  oblique  eyebrows  (painted 
for  the  occasion),  hair  of  the  latest  Pekin  frisure,  and  wide 
gown  of  rich  figured  silk,  nishcd  into  the  saloon,  and  fiercely 
upbraided  Eckart  for  his  infidelity  to  her.  She  was,  hoiv- 
ever,  consoled  by  a  little  mandarin,  in  a  poetical  dialogue, 
and  the  twain  finally  presented  the  bride  with  a  bird's  nest 
for  her  wedding-soup,  and  danced  a  funny  Confucian  jig. 
Nest  appeared  a  Patagonian  giantess,  over  six  feet  high, 
and  attired  in  skins.  She  created  much  atnusement  by  her 
assumed  maiden  modesty,  and  her  languishing  appeals  to 
the  single  gentlemen  present.  There  was  also  an  Ethiopian, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  break-down — a  thing  in  which  no 
German  could  possibly  succeed ;  a  handsome  Greek  boy, 
bearing  a  mystic  communication  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi; 
and  finally,  a  whale,  extended  on  a  bench,  bratidishiog  a 
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forked  t:iU  of  blatt  chintz,  and  spouting  water  through  hia 
nostnis  upon  the  company,  with  a  garden  syringe  1 

The  prettiest  apparitioD,  however,  was  the  Fairy  of  the 
Thtlringian  Forest,  whose  golden  h^  and  floating  white 
dress  were  decorated  with  sprays  of  fir,  beech,  and  oak. 
In  a  charming  poetical  address,  she  presented  the  bndal 
pair  with  branches  of  the  same  trees,  typical  of  beauty, 
Strength,  and  fidelity.  O  blue-eyed  maid  of  HolsteinI  may 
thy  beech  find  an  oak  to  shelter  it,  and  the  steadfast  fir 
never  be  absent  from  the  garden  of  thy  life !  When  the 
procession  of  characters  was  completed,  we  had  liberal 
refreshments,  consisting  of  varieties  of  sandwiches,  bratumrat 
(another  feature  of  the  polter-eveniug),  and  cups  of  punch. 
A  good  performer  took  his  place  at  the  piano,  and  the  saloon 
was  cleared  for  dancing.  The  company  dispersed  before 
midnight,  in  order  that  the  family  might  rest  theraselveB  , 
for  the  morrow. 

I  pass  over  the  wedding,  which  was  like  all  other  weddinga  i 
in  chureh,  except  that  the  Lutheran  niarmge  service 
simpler,  and,  to  my  thinking,  more  appropriate  and  agrea-  ] 
able  than  that  of  the  English  Church.     Half  an  hour  sufficed  J 
to  give  love  tbe  supremest  sanction,  and  to  impose  upon 
the  parties  the  solemn  duties  and  obligations  of  the  marriaf 
state.     Then  we  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  which 
was  prolonged  by  a  multitude  of  courses  through  the  whole 
afternoon.     There  was  carp  from  tbe  ponds  of  Ohrdruff; 
reindeer  steaks  from  Norway ;  capercailzie  and  venison  from 
tbe  forests ;  wine  from  Rhenish,  Franconian,  and  Bnrgnn- 
dian  hills,  and  a  bewildering  variety  of  those  artistic  salad- 
mosaics,   in    wliich  tbe  German   culinary   mind   delights. 
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The  foresters  in  their  green  unifwnia,  the  rotuiKl  editor, 
the  country  pastor,  and  the  beniyti  grandmother,  seated 
together,  hleuded  into  a  social  salad  of  equally  hetei'ogeneona 
elements  ;  and  I  was  not  enrprised  when  the  evening  musio 
struck  np,  that  their  individnalities  should  have  become 
slightly  confounded — that  the  pastor  waltzed  menily  with 
the  bridesmaid,  the  editor  gossiped  quietly  with  the  grand- 
mother, and  the  foresters  talked  politics. 

You  are  shocked  at  this,  0  my  evangelical  reader!  But 
do  not  be  too  hasty.  Remember  that  in  the  German 
theology  asceticism  has  no  place — that  the  clergymen,  even 
those  of  the  most  orthodox  stamp,  are  faithful  disciples  of 
Lnther,  whose  great  warm,  mellow,  merry  heart  it  was, 
rather  than  his  inkstand,  which  put  the  Devil  to  flight. 
Their  position  does  not  debar  them  from  the  enjoyment  of 
any  innocent  and  cheering  amusement.  If  my  friend,  the 
pastor,  had  danced  in  the  sight  of  all  his  congregation,  liiey 
would  have  listened  to  him  on  the  next  Sabbath  with  no 
less  dutiful  reverence.  The  milestones  along  a  Gei-man's 
life  are  his  domestic  and  social  festivals.  On  this  ti-ack  hia 
religion  walks  hand-in-hand  with  him,  not  frowning,  with 
averted  head,  on  a  distant  path,  where  no  roses  spring  from 
the  flinty  soil. 

But  the  short  September  dusk  deepened  into  night,  and 
the  grandmother's  cart  was  at  the  door ;  so  the  new  hus- 
band and  wife  took  their  seats  with  her,  and  the  three  set 
out  for  the  castle  of  Friedricbswerth,  of  which  the  old  lady 
was  sole  castellan.  It  is  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from 
Gotha,  in  a  secluded  valley,  behind  the  barren  Ildraclberg. 
I  had  often  intended  to  vi^t  the  old  ducal  castle,  but  pro. 
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tnl)!)-  shoulii  never  have  carried  out  my  design,  had  i 
Eukart  and  hia  wife  gone  to  spend  the  first  ireek  of  their 
honeymoon  there.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  sunniest  days  that  ever  blessed  the  world,  I 
set  off  alone,  in  a  light  open  carriage. 

What  is  sweeter  than  a  golden  autumnal  day  in  Mid- 
Germany?  The  first  yellow  leaves  are  falling  from  the 
linden  colonnades  on  cither  side  of  the  road  ;  the  fields, 
uninterru])ted  by  hedge  or  fence,  spread  their  mosaic  of 
green,  brown,  and  tawny  squares  over  the  wide,  undulating 
hills,  until,  in  bluer  waves,  they  meet  the  indistinct  horizon  ; 
nestled  in  every  hollow,  the  red  roofs  of  the  villages  are 
softened  to  pink  or  purple  by  the  gauzy  air;  and  beyond 
all,  the  mountain-ranges,  dark  with  firs,  are  basking  softly 
in  a  noonday  dream.  The  knobs  of  scarlet  berries  gleam 
on  the  wild-boar  ash  ;  the  meadowa  are  sprinkled  with  the 
lilac  blossoms  of  the  colchiciun,  and  the  winding  belts  of 
tall  alders  which  mark  the  course  of  the  streams  will  defy 
the  frosts  for  a  month  to  come.  There  Is  no  jubilant  vin- 
tage, with  its  bonfires  and  rockets,  as  on  t!ie  Rhine,  but 
the  villages  are  jolly  with  the  Kirnise,  and  the  blonde 
youths  you  meet  have  gay  rosettes  on  their  caps.  From 
the  beer-gardens  you  hear  the  clink  of  the  heavy  glasses, 
or  a  genial  ohoriis,  or  that  sweet  song  which  everybody 
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"  Down  in  a,  cool,  £rr:<iM  valley 

There  goes  a  mill-wheel  round; 

Bat  ni7  swaethenrl  she  lias  Taniahed— 

The  Bweethesrt  there  I  found." 
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In  the  placid  enjoyment  of  Bncli  sights  and  sounds,  I  waa 
carried  on  towards  Fried  rich  a  werth,  and  the  blue,  ringleted 
breath  of  my  contentment  floated  behind  me  on  the  autumn 
air.  Gotha,  despite  its  lofty  perch,  disappeared  behind  the 
wooded  I'idge  of  the  Krahnberg,  and  a  new  valley  opened 
before  me — a  broad  basin,  sweeping  away  to  the  northern 
base  of  the  Horselberg,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  gently- 
rounded  hills,  to  the  gi'eea  declivities  of  which  Tillages 
were  clingmg.  In  the  centre  of  the  landscape  was  Fried- 
riehswerth,  the  square  gray  fi-ont  of  its  castle  rising  above 
the  rounded,  billowy  green  of  the  pleasure-garden  belong- 
ing to  it.  The  naked  heights  of  the  Horsel,  usually  so 
brown  and  forbidding,  were  now  muffled  in  a  violet  film, 
as  fair  as  the  veil  of  the  enchantress,  Fran  Holle,  who  still 
aita  within  their  caverns,  to  lure  a  new  Tannhauser  to  her 
fatal  arms.  It  must  have  been  on  such  a  day  that  the  dry 
staff  of  the  despairiog  pilgrim  burst  into  miracnlous  bloom, 
the  sign  of  pardon  and  of  rest.  Gazing  on  the  haunted 
hills,  I  found  my  mind  involuntarily  following  the  thread 
of  that  legend,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  nine  men  out  of 
every  ten  would  have  done  just  aa  Tannhauser  did. 

Leaving  my  caniage  at  the  village  inn,  I  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  empty  moat,  and  entered  the  castle.  It  is 
a  plain,  massive  bnilding,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  built  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Entering  a  door  at  a  venture,  I  found  myself  in  a  spacious, 
arched  kitchen,  large  enough  to  furnish  a  meal  for  five 
hundred  men.  At  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  gi-andmother  appeared.  She  at  once  con- 
ducted me  to  an  inner  chamber,  hkewise  vaulted,  where  I 
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{•juiid  Eckart  and  his  wife.  I  had  not  taken  my  seat  before 
I  was  presented  with  a  l.irge  mug  of  foaming  beer — the 
beginning  of  a  scries  of  hospitalities  from  wbich  there  was 
no  escape,  save  in  flight. 

The  whole  castle — which  is  nninhabited,  except  by  the 
good  old  commandross — was  pot  at  our  disposal.  A  hnn- 
drcd  years  ago  it  was  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  tha 
Dukes  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenbarg ;  but  since  the  extinction 
of  the  old  house,  and  the  union  with  Coburg,  it  has  been 
emptied  of  everything  but  a  few  bad  pictures,  and  entirely 
neglected.  It  was  built,  I  believe,  about  1670,  by  Duke 
Frederick  II.,  and  further  adomed  and  beautified  by  his 
successors.  The  princely  builder  seems  to  have  been  an- 
noyed by  strictures  upon  his  architectural  taste,  for  he 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  in  the  main  haJI,  a 
large  carved  figure  of  a  fool,  grinning  maliciously,  and 
pointing  with  his  right  hand  to  an  unfolded  scroll  in  his 
left,  on  which  was  written — as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  the 
words— "Hal  ha!  here  is  the  Fool,  you  say.  The  castle 
has  been  built  solidly  and  in  good  style,  by  the  Prince 
Friederich  II.  for  his  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Now  it  ia 
finished,  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  take  care  ;  for  perhaps  the 
style  of  it  may  be  better  than  your  own,  and  then  you  are 
the  Fool,  after  all ,'" 

The  state  cham.bers  were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  from 
sheer  neglect.  The  heavy  gilded  coniices  were  tarnished, 
the  fi-escoes  faded  and  chipped  off  in  spots,  the  plaster 
reliefs  broken,  and  the  carved  wainscots  riddled  with  rat- 
holes.  Only  the  chapel,  with  its  silent  organ,  and  its  altar, 
piously  kept  clear  of  dust,  retiuns  a  little  of  the  olden  state, 
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Around  the  choir  is  an  elaborate  frieze  of  wood-carving, 
repreaenling  a  multitude  of  cherub  choristers  aud  muHieianB, 
of  the  size  of  life.  Many  of  the  baby  figures  are  charming 
— lightsome  and  graceful,  in  spile  of  the  giant  mushrooms 
(meant  for  clouds)  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  singing. 
A  few  paintings  of  court  beauties,  of  a  century  ago,  haye 
been  left;  but  tiic  most  of  them  are  damaged  and  &ded. 

Another  bridge  crosses  the  moat  to  the  garden,  which  ia 
a  specimen  of  horticultural  pomp  relapsing  into  barbarism, 
and  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  in  its  uopruned  and  neglected 
state,  than  it  ever  was  whnn  its  rectangular  walks  and 
pyramidal  trees  mimicted  Versailles,  In  a  dark,  circular 
grove  of  lindens  are  the  old  grottoes  and  fountains;  but 
the  grotesque  rock-work  has  tumbled  down,  the  fountains 
are  diy,  and  the  marble  nymphs  have  veiled  their  nudity 
in  a  thick  garb  of  yellow  mould.  Only  a  littlo  dark  water 
at  the  bottom  of  this  basin  glimmers  through  the  funereal 
shade.  On  cither  hand,  hedges  of  yew  and  holly,  which 
once  presented  smooth-clipped  walls  to  the  walk,  have  shot 
out  lawless  boughs  in  all  directions — taking  forms  al!  the 
wilder  for  their  previous  restraint.  A  few  statues  arc  still 
stanJing  at  the  turns  of  the  walks ;  and  thei-e  are  some 
tables  and  benches  under  the  lindens,  where  you  can  drink 
your  tea — or  beer. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  garden,  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  a  large  artificial  terrace,  surrounded  by  a 
massive  stone  balustrade,  now  falling  to  pieces,  and  half 
concealed  in  the  ivildcst  tangle  of  liiics— -ivy,  roses,  night- 
shade, grapes,  honeysuckles,  and  blackberries,  matted 
together  in  a  wrestle  for  the  lordship  of  the  place.     In  the 
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centre  of  the  terrace  is  another  cirque  of  Druiil  lindens, 
protecting  a  mutilated  statue  of  Diana.  Tlie  high  garden 
■walls  are  liidden  on  the  noith  side  with  close  hedges  of 
yew,  and  on  the  south  are  covered  with  bounteous  grape- 
vinea.  Around  the  whole  traut,  which  comprises  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  acres,  runs  a  broad,  deep  moat,  outsido 
of  which  stood,  prior  to  1B48,  a  noble  avenue  of  lindens, 
inclosing  the  whole.  During  the  revolutionary  excitement, 
however,  the  people  cut  them  down. 

As  we  sat  on  the  terrace,  under  the  lindens,  while  the 
bine  snmrait  of  the  Ilorsel  darkened  against  the  sinking 
Bun,  the  old  grandmother  told  us  of  the  traditi(mary  splen- 
dors of  the  court ;  how  the  dukes  came  hither  for  summer 
gaiety,  and  were  visited  here  by  all  the  neighboring 
princes,  and  by  noblemen  from  Paris  and  Berlin ;  Iiow 
they  hunteji  over  the  northern  hilla,  and  danced  at  evening 
in  the  gi'eat  hall ;  how  the  moat  was  then  full  of  water, 
and  splendid  barges  rowed  around  castle  and  garden  by 
torchlight,  to  the  sound  of  music ;  what  glittering  coats 
the  gentlemen  wore,  what  diamonds  the  ladies ;  how  rich 
anil  grand  they  were— yet,  for  all  that,  no  better  than  Ihey 
should  be;  in  short  (although  she  did  not  say  that), 
what  a  selfish,  affected,  vain,  licentious,  stupid  crew  once 
housed  in  this  paradise.  How  sweet  the  present  seclusion 
and  neglect,  contrasted  with  those  glittering  orgies! 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  place  which  fascinated  me  so  en- 
tirely. Its  aspect  wag  not  sad,  but  soothing  and  happy,  aa 
if  every  tree  said  to  itself:  "  Now  they  have  let  me  alone, 
I  can  grow  as  I  please,  and  take  some  comfort  in  living." 
The  silent   garden,  clasped  in  the  centre   of  the  broad, 
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tranquil  landscape,  wiis  a  happy  valluy,  away  from  tlio 
reatless  world.  The  whistle  of  the  locomotive  does  not 
pifiroe  the  rocky  Ildrse!,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
railroad  runs.  The  peasants  who  iuhabit  the  valley  rarely 
leave  their  homes;  neither  foreign  nor  native  touidat  ever 
t-omos  thither ;  perliaps  a  few  papers  are  taken,  but  they 
don't  often  contain  any  news :  and  so  tho  valley  lives  on, 
in  a  lazy,  undisturbed  life  of  its  own.  If  I  ever  should 
become  thoroughly  exhausted  in  body  and  brain,  tired  of 
work,  sict  of  excitement,  and  surfeited  with  the  restraints 
of  society,  I  shall  take  two  chambers  in  the  old  castle  { the 
grandmother  promised  to  let  me  have  tUum),  and  bury 
myself  in  Fried  rich  6  wertli,  until  its  repose  ceases  to  be  a 
balm,  and  labor  is  welcome  again. 

I  did  not  return  to  Gotha  at  sunset,  as  I  had  designed. 
First,  I  must  have  coffee  in  the  duke's  cup;  then  a  table 
had  been  set  in  one  of  the  vaulted  chambers — the  parson 
was  there,  and  tbe  roast  would  soon  be  ready,  "  Go  now  ? 
No,  indeed.  You  don't  stir  until  after  supper  I "  said  tho 
commandress.  The  roast  was  done  to  a  tui-n,  the  salad 
succulent,  and  the  wine  (  out  of  princely  vaults,  if  of  ple- 
beian quality)  genial  and  cheering.  Extra  candles  were 
lighted,  and  the  eyes  of  the  bold  beauties  on  the  walls 
brightened  as  they  beheld  the  uiuisual  festival.  Tbe  hour 
was  late  when  at  last  my  carriage  was  allowed  to  start ; 
and  the  clocks  of  Gotha  struck  midnight  before  I  reached 
tho  city.  But  I  earned  with  me  a  new  picture;  and  if 
you  could  see  it  as  I  now  do,  you  would  not  exchange  it 
for  a  genuine  Claude  Lorraine. 
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In  Europe  the  year  1858  was  distinguished  principally  for 
the  number  of  civic  and  military  festivals  of  a  national 
character,  which  were  celebrated  in  various  countries. 
Greece  had  her  royal  jubilee ;  Russia,  the  dedication  of 
her  greatest  church ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  their  camp  at 
Axevalla;  Spain,  her  water  celebration  at  Madrid;  and 
France,  her  pompous  show  at  Cherbourg.  In  Germany, 
the  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  celebration  of  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Jena — 
a  festival  which  possesses  more  than  local  importance, 
through  the  peculiar  history  of  this  University,  and  the 
part  which  its  students  have  taken  in  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  last  half  century.     To  no  institution  of  the 
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kind  ill  all  Gei'mauy  belongs  such  a  multitude  of  interest- 
ing assoi:iatlons,  and  probal)lj'  no  other  cLrcumstauce  could 
have  called  together  so  remarkaljle  an  assemblage  of  per- 
sons as  were  collected  in  the  valley  of  the  Saale  io  August 
1858. 

Among  the  Geniian  youth  Jena  has  bci'u  for  a  long  time 
tiie  favorite  University;  and  if  uot  at  present  so  largely 
attended  is  those  of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  or  Berlin,  it  has 
lost  none  of  its  aucimt  j^opulaiitj  It  ia  the  seat  of 
liberal  piinciplos,  m  idigion  as  well  aa  iu  politics,  haa 
been  often  assailed  as  lo^olutiouaiy  and  heterodox,  yet 
has  aluays  st^adih  nmintamcd  its  chai-acter.  In  song,  iu 
the  traditions  of  the  BurscJienechaft,  and  in  German  history, 
it  holds  a  pi'oud  pre-eminence ;  and  this  magnetiam  con- 
tinues to  draw  into  its  folds,  as  heretofore,  the  best  minds, 
the  most  active,  free,  and  daring  characters  of  ea«h  gene- 
ration. 

Before  I  describe  the  festival,  a  part  of  which  I  saw 
and  was,  let  me  devote  a  little  space  to  an  account  of 
the  foundation  of  the  TJuivei-sity,  and  to  some  of  the 
most  interesting  points  in  its  history.  These  are  not 
only  worthy  of  note  in  themselves,  but  are  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  all  that  took  place  during  the  cele- 
bration, which  was  especially  of  a  character  to  recall  and 
reanimate  the  past. 

John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  fi'ieud  of  Luther  and  Melauothon,  was  the  most  iaithl'ul 
and  Kealous  of  all  the  Protestant  princes.  When,  after 
Luther's  death  iu  1546,  Charles  V.  determined  to  crush 
the  Beformation  by  force  of  arms,  he  at  once  put  himself 
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at  the  licnd  of  tlie  Protestants.  Deserted  by  his  trencher 
ous  cousin,  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  overcotne  by  a 
superior  force,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  the  greater  part  of 
Ilia  principality  given  to  the  duke,  and  himself  condemned 
to  death.  The  Etnpcror,  however,  did  not  dare  to  cairy 
this  sentence  into  execution,  but  kept  him  for  five  years  a 
prisoner  in  Austria,  allowing  his  sons  to  retain  a  number 
of  Tharingian  towns.  The  territory  ceded  to  Maurice,  to 
whom  the  title  of  Elector  was  transfeiTcd,  comprised  Wit- 
tenberg, whose  university,  founded  by  Frederick  the  Wise, 
was  the  very  hot-bed  of  the  Reibrmation, 

The  first  thought  of  John  Frederick  was  to  replace  this 
loss  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  university  in  the 
Thflringian  domain  spared  to  his  sons.  Though  a  prisoner, 
and  so  impoverished  tliat  he  had  difficulty  in  supporting  a 
small  retinue  of  faithfnl  followers — though  discoui-agcd  even 
byMelancthon — he  resolved  to  found  a  Protestant  school. 
Passing  through  Jena  in  1547,  as  a  cajitivc  in  the  Emperor'a 
train,  he  had  an  interview  with  his  sons  in  the  crypt  of  the 
castle  (still  existing),  and  secured  their  co-operation.  The 
Dominican  convent  in  Jena  was  selected  for  the  purpose ; 
and  Melancthon,  who  was  then  living  in  Weimar,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Theology  and  Pliilosophy,  He 
resigned,  however,  before  the  school  opened ;  but  two  of 
his  pupils — one  of  Ihem,  Johann  Stiget,  a  noted  poet  and 
scholar  of  that  time— took  his  place.  The  new  academy 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  March,  1548,  in  the  presenco 
of  the  three  young  Dukes,  while  their  father,  the  noble  old 
Elector,  was  still  a  captive  in  Austria,  Students  from  all 
quarters  soon  flocked  to  Jena ;  and  when,  after  the  Treaty 
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of  Passau,  John  Frederick,  the  Magnanimous,  ivaa  veslored 
to  liberty  and  to  hia  dignity  as  reigning  prince,  the  great 
desire  of  his  heart  was  already  accomplished.  The  chronicles 
of  those  days  deseiibe  his  triumphant  return,  in  September, 
1552  ;  how  he  stopped  for  some  days  to  hunt  in  the  forests 
of  Saal-vaUey ;  how  he  dined  at  the  Prince's  Spriiig,  bo 
called  to  this  day;  how  he  entered  Jena  in  the  ailenioon, 
received  by  the  authorities,  burghers  on  horse  and  afoot, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  bonfires  in  the  eveniug ;  and  finally, 
how,  on  reviewing  the  long  ranks  of  students,  he  turned  to 
liis  friend  Lncaa  Cranaeh,  the  celebrated  punter,  who  sat 
in  the  carriage  at  his  side,  and  excliumed,  with  a  langh  of 
delight:  "See,  there  is  Brother  Studium!^'  The  epithet 
was  taken  up  and  remembered,  and  "Brother  Studium" 
is  yet  a  household  word  in  Jena, 

Tiie  new  school,  however,  had  not  yet  attained  to  the 
dignity  and  the  privileges  of  a  university.  It  was  simply 
an  academy  of  the  higher  class— a  decree  of  the  German 
emperor  being  necessary  to  invest  it  with  the  former 
character.  John  Fredeiick  died  in  155-1,  but  in  his  last 
will,  he  solenmly  commended  his  sons  to  continue  the  work, 
and  to  spare  no  expense  m  making  it  successful  "  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  truth."  After 
Ferdinand  I.  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Charles  V,,  the 
young  duke  John  William  made  personal  application  to 
him,  and  obtained  a  conditional  promise  of  his  consent, 
Johann  Scbroter,  of  Vienna,  who  had  been  called  to  Jena 
as  Professor  of  Medicine,  was  sent  to  continue  the  negotia- 
tions; andfiual!y,on  ihe  15th  of  August,  1557,  an  imperial 
decree  was  signed,  granting  to  the  Academy  of  Jena  the 
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Bamo  riglits,  powers,  _and  privileges  as  wove  then  enjnyed 
by  the  muversitiea  of  Padua,  Pavia,  Paiis,  Lt'ipsic,  etc., 
■with  the  remarkable  clause,  that  the  ])reservat!on  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  fnllj-  and  fi-eely 
pencitted.  The  university  was  thus  founded  on  a  principle 
of  tolerance  unusual  in  those  days,  and  has  never  yet  for- 
feited its  character. 

On  hia  return  from  Vienna  with  the  imperial  charter, 
Sohroter  was  received  with  the  honors  due  to  a  conqueror. 
The  students  and  burghers  of  tlie  town,  with  the  yonng 
dukes  at  their  head,  went  out  three  miles  to  meet  him,  and 
escorted  him  in  triumph  ivithin  the  gates.  On  the  2d  of 
February,  1558,  the  university  Wiis  inaugurated  with  all 
possible  pomp  and  solemnity — ihe  nobility  of  Thflringia 
taking  part  in  the  procession.  There  is  still  extant  a 
description  of  the  scene,  from  which  we  learn  that  twelve 
mounted  trumpeters  led  the  way,  bloiving  joyous  melodies; 
that  many  suits  of  gilded  armor  and  mantles  of  velvet  were 
to  be  seen  ;  that  the  students,  thi-ee  abreast,  reached  from 
St.  John's  Gate  to  the  mai'ket-place,  that  the  solemuitiea 
commenced  with  singing  the  hymn :  "  Come,  holy  Spirit," 
and  terminated  with  a  princely  joust  in  the  market-place, 
which  had  been  covered  with  sand — with  many  other  leas 
important  particulars.  The  2d  of  February,  1858,  wasthere- 
fore  in  reality  the  three-hundredth  nnnivei-sary ;  but  the 
celebration  was  postponed  to  the  15th  of  August  (the  date 
of  the  charter),  on  account  of  the  more  favorable  season, 
and  of  the  latter  date  being  vacation  time  throughout 
Germany. 

The  history  of  the  past  and  present  student  life  in  Jena, 
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as  given  in  the  recently  published  work  of  tho  Drs.  Keil,  is 
exceedingly  cuiious  and  amusing.  A  correct  account  of 
almost  any  single  class  of  individuals,  continued  through 
three  centuries,  iilastrates  the  relative  character  and  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  no  class  more  so  than  the  students.  Wo 
are  therefore  not  much  surprised  to  learn  that,  previous  to 
tlie  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  sons  of  the  Muses  at  Jena 
were  a  moat  savage  and  tmgovernalile  set,  who  fought, 
plmidei'ed  vineyards,  stole  chickens,  damaged  houses,  and 
violated  every  one  of  the  Commandments,  In  short,  they 
did  everything  but  study.  The  "  evangelical  Lutheran 
doctiine"  was  propagated  liut  indifferently  by  these  roys- 
tering  youths,  whose  great  delight,  next  to  drinking,  was 
to  array  themselves  in  the  enormous  hose  of  the  time  (we 
have  an  account  of  sixty-six  yards  of  silk  being  frequently 
used  for  a  single  paii'),  velvet  jacket  and  cap,  and  sword, 
and  thus,  with  throat  bare  and  haii'  floating  over  the  shoul- 
ders, to  sally  out  to  the  neighboring  villages,  beat  the 
young  men,  and  seduce  the  ^rls. 

Wolfgang  Heider,  who  was  professor  in  Jena  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  centm'y,  gives  a  wrathful  picture  of  the 
student  at  that  time.  The  irate  old  fellow  cannot  find 
words  violent  enough  to  expi'esa  his  dislike  of  the  class. 
He  says :  "  He  either  .visits  tho  public  exercises  not  at  all, 
or  quite  too  seldom ;  he  attends  no  lectures.  Sometimes 
he  listens  before  the  door,  in  nowise  that  he  may  learn  some- 
thing advantageous, but  s'o  that  he  may  pick  up  afew  phrases, 
and  retail  them  afterwards  among  his  brother  carousere, 
imitating  the  voice,  manner,  and  gestiires  of  the  professors, 
and  creating  laughter.    In  the  morning,  the  lovely  and 
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leader  youth  steeps  until  nine  ;  and  thereafXer,  where  theieil 
retnaincth  any  time  before  dinner,  he  employs  it  in  comlvl 
ing  hia  liair,  curling,  adorning,  rubbing,  huuting  veitnitijl 
and  dressing  the  ram-blossoms  on  his  face.     WTien  he  faai 
Beated  himself  at  the  table  the  boast  devours  but  little  (fot 
the  violent  drunkenness  of  yesterday  will  not  permit  i^ 
and  because  all  senses  arc  stupified.  Nature  will  not  sui^ 
it),  and  he  also  converses  but  little  (for  what  kind  of  civi 
lity  can  dwell  in  such  a  hoggish  body  and  soul  ?).     In  tb^fl 
meantime,  however,  he  shakes  from  himself  a  full  burthen^ 
of  nonsensical  stupidities  and  disgusting  nastinessep — an^a 
truly  in  such  wise,  .that  as  soon  as  he  opens  his  vile  s 
all  boys  aud  maidens  run  away,  lest  they  may  be  Infeotec 
by  the  breath  of  the  pestilential  plague."     Enough  of  thm 
old  professor,  who  quite  unconsoiously  paints  his  own  chK^f 
racter  at  the  same  time,  and  does  not  damage  his  subjet 
quite  so  much  as  he  supposes.     The  students  were  bad 
enough  in  those  days,  as  the  records  of  Jena  testify,  h 
Eomewhat  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  times.     StadjJ 
and  seclusion  were  still  considered  monkish  ;    and  th^ 
was  altogether  too  much  restless  blood  In  the  veins  of  tlu 
race  for  that  system  of  "  osing"  (a  slang  word  for  "  drud^ 
ery")  which  the  German  students  practise  nowadays. 

The  Tliirty  Years'  War,  it  appears,  exercised  a  t 
demoralizing  influence  upon  all  the  German  IJniversitioflJ 
Duiing  that  long  and  bloody  struggle,  all  classes  of  Bociet3M 
became  more  or  less  brutalized.    Every  city  had  its  g 
son ;  the  halls  of  learning  became  barracks  for  the  soldieryjl 
and  the  students  adopted  the  lawlessnens  of  the  latter  with- 
out  their  disdpline.     An  old  writer,  Philander  of  Sitte 


Willi!,  titus  paiiila  the  clmracter  of  the  acaileiiiiii  youths  at 
Jena  :  "  They  consider  it  its  "boorish  as  a  bear's-hide  to  be 
diligent ;  hut  a  sign  of  notility  to  be  foolish,  fantastic, 
asinine,  ioafcrislj,  and  rowdy,"  Even  in  those  days,  Jena 
distinguiahed  itself  above  all  other  uaivei'sitiea  for  the 
number  of  duels  daily  perpetrated  tliere — a  distinction 
which  it  still  enjoys.  A  rhymed  by-word,  which  oi'iginateil 
then,  is  even  yet  in  circulation  : 

"  Who  eomes  from  Leipzig  witliout  a  wife, 
And  rfDm  HaUe,  in  body  Bouad, 
And  Trom  Jeao  without  a  wound — 
Hb  mBj  boast  of  a  luckj  life  1" 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  a  practice  called  "  Pen- 
iialism,"  very  similar  to  the  English  custom  of  fagging, 
prevailed.  The  younger  students  were  obliged  to  serve 
the  older  for  the  term  of  one  year,  six  months,  six  weeks,  six 
days,  six  hours,  and  six  minutes.  The  system  was  finally 
broken  up,  no  doubt  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  students.  The  "  pennals"  were  treated  in  the 
most  abominable  manner  ;  obliged  to  give  up  their  new  gar- 
ments to  their  masters  and  go  about  in  rags  ;  to  render  them 
al!  sorts  of  menial  service,  and  be  beaten  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  it.  They  were  sometimea  forced  to  eat  a  mess 
composed  of  sausage,  bread,  chopped  nettles,  pounded 
bricks,  ink,  mustard,  butter,  nut-shells,  salt,  and  clay ! 
The  students  finally  carried  theii-  lawlessness  so  far  as  to 
give  out  that  one  of  theii"  number  was  dead,  and  got  up  a 
grand  funeral,  at  which  the  clergy  and  faculty  officiated ; 
but  on  opening  the  coffin  at  the  grave,  as  was  then  customary, 
18* 
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it  was  foimd  lo  contain — a  pickled  ben-ing  I  On  aiiothet 
occanon,  they  siirroimded  the  carriage  of  a  noi<;1i boring 
princess,  seisml  her  horses  and  guards,  deliberately  turned 
her  Highncss'g  bonnet  wrong  ade  foremost,  and  then  libe- 
rated her. 

These  wild  prooeedinga  were,  of  course,  met  by  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  the  tiiunlty,  to  establish  a  rigid  and  despotic 
disoiptine,  nod  the  eollision  between  the  two  extremes  was 
all  the  greater.  Early  in  the  last  century,  however,  a  better 
spirit  began  to  appear.  As  the  proportion  of  educated 
men  increased,  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
study  increased  also.  As  the  students  became  more  diligent, 
their  manners  and  morals  improved,  nnd  the  scandalous 
excesses  of  the  former  century  gradually  disappeared. 
The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  wars 
which  followed,  was  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  The  thousand  students  of  Jena  displayed  a 
degree  of  frank,  manly  character,  a  conscientious  adher- 
ence to  their  studies,  an  elegance  of  manner,  and  a  refine- 
ment of  di'eas  and  language,  which  presented  a  most 
remarkable  contrast  to  their  predecessors  of  fifty  years 
before.  In  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  caugbt 
from  the  millennial  dreams  of  the  early  French  Republicans, 
the  brutal  element  melted  away.  The  birth  and  rapid 
growth  of  a  grand  national  literature  also  exercised  a  pow- 
erful effect  upon  tliem.  Lesaing,  Herder,  an<l  Klopstock 
had  written ;  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  in  the  prime  of 
youth.  From  this  period  on,  the  German  students  liave 
exhibited  a  steady  enthusiasm  for  whatever  is  best  and 
noblest  in  the  national  character.     They  have  kept  alive 
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that  spirit  of  enlightened  progress,  wliicb  liaa  already  bro- 
ken many  a  rusty  shackle  of  the  Past, 

I  have  not  space  to  follow,  in  detail,  the  later  history  of 
the  Univeraty.  There  was  tiie  famous  "  March  to  Nohra," 
in  1792,  when  they  left  in  a  hody,  hecanse  the  govemmont 
endeavored  to  enforce  an  obnoxious  order  by  the  power  of 
the  soldiery;  the  fiery  times  of  1813,  when,  sin^ng  the 
songs  of  Korner,  they  marched  to  battle  for  the  common 
Fatherland  ;  tbe  establishment  of  the  Surschenschaft,  as  a 
means  of  creating  and  preserving  a  truly  national  spirit 
throughout  Germany ;  the  mass  convention  on  the  "Wart- 
burg,  in  1817,  which  made  the  treacherous  prmces  trcrablo 
in  their  shoes ;  and  the  waves  of  sudden  excitement  which 
followed  the  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848.  All  these 
associations  are  the  inheritance  of  every  stodent  who  enters 
Jena.  The  ground  he  treads  ia  not  simply  a  quiet  sanctuaiy 
of  learning ;  it  is  hallowed  in  his  eyes  by  events  which  are 
part  of  the  political  history  of  Germany,  and  not  without 
some  reason  does  he  call  the  place  "  Athens,"  as  he  remem- 
bers the  eloquent  voices  that  have  spoken  for  German  free- 
dom there. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Three-hundredth  Anniversary 
was  the  inaugui'ation  of  a  bi'onze  statue  of  John  Frederick 
the  Magnanimous,  by  Drake,  of  Berlin.  The  stout  old  duke 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  market  square,  with  an  open 
Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  Hia 
face  is  square  and  heavy,  neck  thick,  and  shoulders  broad, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  his  firm-set  jaws  and 
bold  brow.  Aq  interesting  feature  cf  the  inauguration  was 
the  singing,  by  a  full  choir,  of  tte  famous  "Hymn  of  Con. 
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solation,"  composed  by  John  Frederick  himself,  when  a 
captive  in  Austria.  As  a  specimen  of  the  stm*dy,  downright 
lan^^fua^ce  of  the  times — of  the  dialect  whose  words  were 
more  potent  than  cannon-balls,  in  the  mouth  of  Luther,  I 
translate  a  few  stanzas  of  it : 

As't  pleases  God,  so  it  pleases  me: 

Nor  am  I  led  astray, 
Though  biting  smoke  confound  mine  eyes, 
And  though  along  my  way 

All  is  obscure, 

Yet  I  am  sure 
That  Grod  doth  clearly  see  it: 

As  He  may  send. 

So  must  it  end : 
If  *t  must  be,  then,  so  be  it: 

A8*t  pleases  God,  I  am  content^ 

I  care  not  for  the  rest ; 
What's  not  to  be,  why,  let  it  go— 
The  obedieht  heart  is  blest 

Although  my  mind 

Be  scarce  resigned, 
His  grace  will  grant  assistance: 

I  firmly  trust— 

What  must  be,  must ; 
'Gainst  God  there's  no  rosistanoou 

As't  pleases  God^  so  let  it  pass : 

The  birds  may  take  my  sorrow : 
If  fortune  shuns  my  house  to-day, 
I'll  wait  until  to-morrow. 
The  goods  I  have 
I  still  shall  save^ 
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Or,  if  aome  part  forsake  me, 

Thank  God,  wlio'a  justi 
Wliat  must  be,  roust ; 

Good  luck  mH7  stiU  o'ertake  m& 

As't  pleases  Qod,  bo  I  accept, 
For  patienoB  on!/  prsj  ; 
"Tis  He  alone,  whose  iirm  can  help — 
Can  reach  me,  though  I  lay 
In  anguish  sore, 
At  Doutli's  dnrk  door : 
There's  reacuo  for  the  ainner  I 
I  am  but  dust ; 
"What  must  be,  must; 
Bo  be  it — Htjll  I'm  wimierl 


The  15th  of  August,  1858,  fell  upon  Sunday,  on  which 
day  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  present ;  but  as  the 
celebration  lasted  three  days,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witneaa- 
ing  what,  to  nje,  were  its  most  interesting  features. 
Leaving  Gotha  early  on  Monday  morning,  I  quitted  the 
railroad  at  Apolda,  h  large  manufacturing  town  on  the 
Saale,  nine  miles  from  Jena.  It  waa  well,  perhaps,  that  I 
had  not  arrived  on  the  preceding  day.  The  influx  of  eight 
thousand  visitors  into  the  httle  town  had  quite  exhausted 
the  means  of  transportation  and  the  sleeping  aecommoda- 
tions.  Every  vehicle  in  the  country,  from  the  baronial 
calfeehe  to  the  peasant's  dung-cart,  was-in  requisition;  and 
in  all  the  villages,  for  miles  around,  every  bed  and  hayloft 
had  been  bespoken  weeks  before. 
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Bf  good  lack  we  obtaiDed  seatfi  in  a  sort  of  extcmimra- 
neous  omnibus,  and  were  among  the  first  departurifB,  The 
long  street  of  Apold^  down  wlijch  «e  droie,  wore  the- 
gayei!t  festival  dress.  From  every  house  floated  long 
KtreamerA,  bearing  the  colors  of  the  German  States  and  of 
the  students'  sotieties — consjiicuoua  among  tlieni  the  red, 
blat-k,  and  gold  of  the  old  German  Empire,  the  blue  and 
whit«  of  Saxony,  and  the  bhic,  yellow,  and  white  of  Saxe- 
Weiraar,  The  beer-house*,  freshly  KUided  and  decked 
with  green  boughs,  were  wide  open  to  the  day,  and  a  vision 
of  brown  mugs  crowned  with  foam  continually  flitted  past 
the  windows.  Emerging  from  the  town,  we  slowly  climbed 
to  the  high,  nndnlating  upland,  where,  fifty-one  yeara 
before,  the  power  of  Prussia  was  crushed  at  a  angle  blow. 
Far  as  we  could  see,  the  liarvest-ficlds  were  deserted ;  the 
golden  wheat  waved  idly  in  the  hot  wind ;  over  leagues  of 
landscape  labor  bad  ceased.     It  was  a  universal  holiday. 

Our  progress,  slow  enough  at  best,  from,  the  load  we 
carried,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  our  impatience;  but 
the  upland  was  crossed  at  last,  and  we  rapidly  deseended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Saale.  On  our  left  rose  a  huge 
■wooden  cross,  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock,  whence 
Luther,  it  is  said,  once  preached  to  the  multitude.  Plea- 
sant eottages  began  to  appear,  then  scattering  beer-gar- 
dens, and  finally,  a  triumphal  arch  of  fir  and  oak  welcomed 
us  to  the  rejoicing  Jena.  The  town  lies  in  a  deep  basin,  at 
the  intersection  of  three  vaUeys,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high,  dry,  hare-washed  hills,  which  produce  an  excellent 
red  wiue.  The  Jeiiavcso  boast  of  tiie  resemblance  of  the 
Landscape  to  that  which  surrounds  Athens ;  but  I  could  not 
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flatter  thetn  by  finding  it  out.  In  front  of  as,  it  is  trne, 
there  was  a  single  conical  peak  wliich  might  answer  for 
Mount  Lycabettu3 ;  but  where  waa  the  Acropolis  ? — wliero 
Penteliciis? — whore  the  ^geaii  and  its  isles? 

"Ahl"  exclaimed  a  dignified  old  gentleman  in  black, 
who  sat  beside  me,  "there  is  the  Hauabergl  there  ia  the 
FoK-tower  1  Yonder  is  ZJegeDhain,  under  tbe  woods — do 
you  see  ?  And  there  goes  the  path  to  Lichtenhain  1  _  I 
wonder  if  the  heer  is  still  aa  good  as  ever!"  Behind  ua 
somebody  sang  the  old  song,  familiar  to  all  Jena  students : 

"  On  the  mountBlna  the  castle^ 
In  tlie  Tslle;  the  Saale, 
In  the  city  th<}  maiden^ 

The  same  aaberore: 
Ta  dear  old  companions, 
Where  wait  ya  my  coming? 
AlasI  je  are  Bcaltered 

The  wide  world  all  o'arl" 

I  looked  around  on  the  wonderfully  picturesque  forms  of 
the  mountains,  which  inframe  the  valley-basin.  The  Fox- 
tower  stood  against  the  sky,  on  its  lofty  ridge ;  the  Kunitz- 
barg  rose  blue  in  the  distance,  and  many  n  fair  village  lay 
nestled  in  the  heart  of  tbe  green  dells.  Bright  and  beauti- 
fiil  as  they  appeared  to  me,  basking  in  sunshine,  gay  with 
banners,  and  ringing  with  jubilant  music,  there  was  a  tone 
of  sadness  in  the  landscape  for  the  gray-beads  around  me, 
and  their  eyes  grew  suddenly  dim, 

1  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  witness  tbeir  emotion,  and 
turned  my  eyes  upon  the  city.    There  was  a  flapping  of 
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flags  in  the  wind :  a  bee-Uke  hum  of  music  gradually  filled 
the  air,  and  the  quaint  old  gabled  dwellings,  biii'ied  up  to 
their  root-tiles  in  garlands,  soemed  to  sway  hither  and 
thither  aa  their  drajiery  was   moved.     Thick  wreaths  of 

oak  leaves,  Btadded  with  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  iixountain 
ash,  hung  from  window  to  window;  young  firs,  dug  up 
bodily,  were  planted  at  the  doors,  and  long  streamers  of 
ga^  colors  floated  from  the  eaves.  lu  all  Jena,  there  was 
not  a  house  or  building  of  any  description  ivithout  its  deco- 
ration of  flags  and  garlands.  The  windows  were  open  and 
full  of  bright  faces,  the  sli-eets  crowded  with  student-caps 
of  every  hue,  even  the  old  graduates  weaiing  the  colors  of 
their  youth,  and  oui'  progress  was  continually  impeded  by 
rollicking  companies,  singing  ^^gaudeamus  igitur"  or  some 
other  classic  melody. 

But  moat  impressive  of  all  was  the  sight  of  the  recogni- 
tiona  of  old  friends.  The  gray-heads  in  the  omnibus  were 
continually  shouting:  "E.irl,  is  it  thou?"  "God  bless 
me,  there  is  Hardenberg !"  "  Ah  !  brother  Fritz,  art  thou 
here,  too  ?" — while,  more  than  once,  aa  we  passed  onwai'da, 
I  saw  men  stop,  stare  doubtfully  at  each  other,  and  then 
open  their  arms  for  a  glad  embrace.  "Ah!"  thought  I, 
"  it  will  be  the  merest  chance  if  I  find  any  one  of  my  friends 
in  this  crowd."  But  as  we  drove  into  the  market-square, 
where  John  Frederict  the  Magnanimous  stood  resplendent 
in  new  bronze,  my  name  was  suddenly  shouted,  and  a 
powei-fiil  but  friendly  arm  palled  me  doivn  from  the  omni- 
buB,  "  Andreel"  I  exclaimed,  for  it  was  really  that  distin- 
guished geographer,  "To-day's  proceiston  is  over,"  said 
he,  "but  come  into  'The  Son'  and  drink  a  aeidl  of  beer. 
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and  then  we  will  go  to  diuner  in  the  Deutechen  Uof.,  where 
there  are  many  people  whom  jou  will  like  to  know." 

So  said,  so  done:  but  the  way  into  "The  Sua"  waa 
blocked  by  a  crowd  of  young  students,  gathered  about  an 
aged  man,  clieenng,  shaking  his  hand,  and  talking  all  toge- 
ther with  a  singular  enthusiasm.  "Who  is  it?"  we  aeked. 
"  Haye  you  not  seen  him  before  ?"  answered  a  young  fel- 
low :  "it  is ,  fi'om  Ilolatein.    Look  at  his  hat — d,asa  of 

1V891  He  heard  Schiller's  introductory  as  Professor  of 
History,  lud  toot  part  in  the  March  to  Nolira !  His  sou 
and  grandson  are  both  graduates  of  Jena,  and  are  here 
with  him!"  What  an  unwonted  light  there  was  in  the  old 
man's  eyca!  How  he  joined,  with  cracked  voice,  as,  form- 
ing a  circle  around  him,  they  sang  the  stirring  "Schleswig- 
Ilolstein,  sea-surrounded,"  the  Marseillaiae  of  the  Baltio 
shore  1 

One  could  not  be  ten  minntes  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
without  feeling  its  contagion.  The  pulse  beats  quicker, 
the  blood  runs  wanner,  the  eyes  bnghten,  and  the  frame 
seems  to  dilate,  as  if  you  felt 
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Tbe  puleoa  of  a  Tllan's  Imart" 

Soon  your  lungs  become  accustomed  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
popular  excitement,  and  you  live  a  faster,  freer,  more 
exalted  life.  It  is  an  intoxication  which  no  earthly  vintage 
can  produce ;  and  the  man  who  can  or  would  desire  to 
withstand  it,  deserves  that  his  name  should  never  make  a 
single  human  heart  tlirob  the  faster. 
On  the  way  to  dinner  we  passed  the  University  Build- 


IngB,  incladinf;  the  old  Dominican  Convent  n-liercin  the 
Inttitiitiun  vfon  Rnt  fonndRd.  As  we  were  looking  st  tfce 
window  '>f  tiie  Carav,  wliere  refractory  students  are 
IrnjiriiHinoii,  an  old  man,  who  was  surveying  the  groiiHl, 
•hook  liU  head,  saying :  "  Ah  !  there  are  great  changes 
Imrti,  Evitryiliing  iti  mined — ruined.  Once  there  was  a 
d«c[)  moat  under  tho  career  window.  We  could  hide  there 
at  night,  and  when  oar  fiionds  above  let  down  strings,  we 
BOiit  tlicm  up  KcidU  of  beer  and  pipes  of  tobacco.  It  is 
filled  np — you  couldn't  do  it  now.  This  they  call  Progress 
— CivlllKation  I "  lie  lubled  Bcomfully,  turning  away  from 
m.  In  tho  dining-hall  I  fonnd  many  characters  renowned 
in  the  nnnals  of  the  Biirschenschall.  There  was  Karl 
Horn,  of  Mecklenborg,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  who, 
on  thu  leth  of  January,  1810,  when  the  sCndente  Boiemnly 
celebrated  llie  Peace  of  Paris  and  the  Liberation  of  Ger- 
many, planted  an  oak  tree  in  the  square  where  the  French 
had  encamped  ten  years  before — a  tree  dedicated  to 
German  Freedom  and  German  Unity,  which  is  still  flou- 
rishing, and  held  as  sacred  as  was  ever  any  oak  of  the 
Druid  groves.  There  was  Hase,  Member  of  the  French 
Academy,  who  had  come  from  Paris  to  attend  the  cele- 
bration, Bi-ockhans  of  Leipzig,  and  many  other  men  of 
note. 

A  rosy-cheeked,  white-headed  old  gentleman  eat  opposite 
to  me  at  thu  table.  I  discovered,  ere  long,  that  be  waa 
Dr.  Vogel,  father  of  the  lost  Atrican  traveller.  The  latter, 
it  will  be  remembered,  reached  Wara,  the  capital  of 
Waday,  in  1856,  whence  came,  shortly  afterwards,  a 
report  that  he  had  been  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Sul- 
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tan.  Since  then,  nothing  ftirtbGr  has  been  lieard  from 
him,  and  it  aeeiiis  now  but  too  cei-tain  that  liis  name  must 
he  added  to  the  list  of  those  heroes  who  have  fallen  on  the 
gi-eat  geographical  battlefield  of  Afi-ica.  His  father,  how- 
ever, assured  me  that  he  still  baa  hope  that  his  boq  is  only 
kept  a  close  prisoner  in  Waday,  and  that,  if  he  lives,  he 
may  yet  iind  means  of  escape.  I  could  not  give  him  any 
encouragement  for  this  belief;  although  Dr.  Baith  had 
ill V  ore  d  it. 

lu  the  afternoon  the  visitors  betook  themselves  to  the 
summer  resorts  of  their  favorite  societies,  in  the  villages 
round  about.  The  Thtlringiaiia  marched  out  to  Lichten- 
hain,  where  my  friend  Zit'gler  roigned  as  Thus  XL V 11., 
clad  in  coronet  and  ducal  robes,  with  his  ministers,  min- 
strels, and  jesters.  The  Fi'aneonians  went  off  op  the 
valley  of  the  Saale,  the  Germanians  and  members  of  the 
old  Burschenschaft  to  Zicgenbain ;  while  others,  deterred 
by  the  heat,  remained  in  the  city  to  drink  the  cool  brewage 
of  the  "Burgkeller"  and  the  "Rose."  We  fell  in,  by 
chance,  with  the  Franconi.ans,  among  whom  we  found  two 
aci]uaintanees,  but  as  their  leude/voua  did  not  promise 
much  amusement,  we  set  off  over  the  mountain  to  Ziegen- 
hnin.  It  was  a  tenible  job  to  climb  the  height,  with  the 
afternoon  sitn  beating  upfin  our  backs,  but  we  were  well 
repaid  by  the  superb  view  from  the  summit.  Jena  lay  at 
our  feet,  wrapped  in  wreaths  and  banners,  and  the  sound 
of  her  rejoicing  came  up  to  as  in  a  faint,  melodious 
murmur.  In  a  deep  dell  on  the  right  was  ZiegenhMn, 
with  the  lofty  gray  square  of  the  Fox-tower  crowning  the 
height  beyond  it. 
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Tlje  houses  of  tlie  village  were  deserted,  and  we  ivore  at 
a  loM  wiiich  way  to  turn,  when  »  prolonged  shout  rose  from 
amoug  the  trees  below.  Here  some  hundreds  were  assem- 
bled, in  &  close  beer-giirden,  shaded  with  vines,  and  half-a- 
dozen  barrels  on  tap  outside.  Pohlics  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  opiutona  were  uttered  with  an  eloctuence  and  a 
boldness  which  astonished  me.  The  old  blood  of  1817 
awoke  again  in  the  sluggish  veins  of  the  gray-headed 
Jiwschen,  and  the  sentiment  "  One  Parliament  for  Ger- 
many, and  above  the  German  Princes ! "  was  received  with 
a  storm  of  cheers.  When  the  sun  set,  they  began  to  return. 
I  fell  into  the  long  procession  beside  a  clergyman  fi'om 
Ilolstein,  and  thus,  singing  the  gaudeamus,  wo  marched 
back  the  three  miles,  and  disbanded  before  the  statue  <rf 
John  Frederick. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  Jcneipe  in  the  Prinoe'a 
Cellar.  The  haJla  were  crowded  to  suffocation,  as  the  men 
of  1813  and  1817  were  to  be  present.  The  songs,  by  five 
hundred  voices,  were  grand  and  stirring  beyond  all  de- 
scription. Horn,  after  a  speech  wlierein  he  described  the 
planting  of  the  sacred  Oak,  called  ibr  a  song 
Moritz  Amdt,  which  was  sung  on  the  Wartburg,  a 
the  Bill-sell  en  sch  aft  was  founded : 


In  happy  hour  have  we  united, 

A  mightj  Bcd  a  German  band, 

Our  atmlH,  to  trutii  and  bonor  plighted, 

From  earnest  lips  a  prayer  command  ; 

For  Bolemn  duties  we  asseralile, 

In  high  and  holy  feeUng  bound. 

So  let  our  breaata  reBponaive  tremble 

Our  harps  give  out  then-  fullest  aoundl 
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On  these  occasions  tlie  affectloDate  aud  confldeDtial  Dti 
(thou)  was  altogether  iii  use.  Stately  diplomatists  and 
reverend  doctors  of  divinity  hailed  as  brothers  the  ^-ild, 
young  generation  of  students,  who,  with  long  hair,  barfd 
throats,  and  ribbons  of  black,  red,  and  gold,  darted  hither 
and  thither.  "Brother,"  said  one  of  these  fellows  to  me, 
as  I  leaned  against  the  wall,  "  canst  thou  find  no  place  ? 
where  is  thy  beer  ?  Ha  1  take  this  aei^.  Strike — hnnah 
for  Jena  1 " 

Towards  midnight  it  suddenly  occurred  to  us,  that  we  had 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  onr  lodgings.  The  night 
was  warm  and  balmy,  but  our  aching  bones  coveted  an 
easier  bed  than  the  paving-stones.  Ilunying  back  to  "  The 
Sun,"  we  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  catching  a 
waiter  and  holding  him  fast.  "  Can  you  give  us  beds  ?  " 
The  question,  coming  at  such  a  time,  strnck  him  dumb. 
"  Beds !  there  is  no  bed  to  be  had  in  Jena."  "  Is  there  a 
Lay-loft  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  reserve  twenty-four 
square  feet,  and  send  me  the  groom  immediately  1"  The 
man  departed ;  presently  I  saw  bim  in  communication  with 
the  head-waiter,  and  my  surprise  may  be  guessed  when  the 
latter  came  up  and  said;  "If  the  gentlemen  will  not  object 
to  sleeping  in  a  room  through  which  two  other  guests  must 
pass,  I  can  ftimlsh  them  with  beds."  I  took  out  my  purse 
and  offered  to  pay  for  them  in  advance,  saying ;  "  We  have 
no  baggage,  as  you  see,  and  could  therefore  easily  slip  off 
in  the  morning."  His  eyes  opened  wide.  "Wliat  an 
idea!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  never  hoard  of  such  a  thing!" 
The  next  morning,  two  of  my  friends  inquired  for  "the 
Americans."     "They   are  no  Americans,"  said  he;  "I've 
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beeu  ia  America  myself,  and  can  tell  one  when  I  sfc  him. 
Don't  let  these  people  deceive  you,  if  they  say  they  eame 
from  there !" 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  gi'and  commemorative 
procession  was  repeated  for  the  third  and  last  time,  in  the 
same  order  as  on  the  previous  days.  Two  i'eatures  in  it 
particulai'Iy  interested  me — the  student-marshals,  In  theil 
picturesque  costume  of  the  Middle  Ages  {slashed  blauk 
velvet  doublet,  hose,  hat,  plume,  and  swoi'd),  and  the  Faculty 
of  the  XJniveraity,  in  their  heavy  gowns  of  blue,  green  and 
purple  velvet,  and  plain,  round  caps  of  the  same  material. 
Some  of  the  latter  wore  gold  chains,  and  other  ancient 
badges  of  their  office.  Conspicuous  in  the  proctssion  were 
the  various  deputations  of  students  from  other  TJniveraties, 
distinguished  by  the  different  colors  of  their  scarfs,  and  the 
feathei-3  in  their  mediEBval  caps.  The  Piime  Ministers  of 
the  Duchies  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Saae-Coburg-G«tha,  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  and  Meiningen — which  lands  are  the  joint  pro- 
tectors (iiutritores)  of  the  University — Jiad  also  ihtir  place, 
and  glittered  gorgeously  in  their  State  uniforms.  On  this 
day  the  honorary  degrees  were  confciTed,  in  Latin  speeches 
of  astounding  and  insupportable  length.  This  is  the  great 
fault,  on  all  occasions  of  the  kind,  in  Germany.  Whatever 
speaking  there  ia,  is  sure  to  run  into  the  abstract  and  prolix. 
Nothing  is  short,  clear,  practical,  to  the  purpose:  every 
fact  stated  represents  a  long  chain  of  ideas  and  pi-incipleg, 
which  must  be  elucidated ;  and  so  true  eloquence  is  the 
rarest  of  treats. 

I  had  not  the  patience  to  sit  in  the  churcli  and  hear  the 
classioal  pomping,  but  prepared  myself  for  the  aftemoo^< 
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work  by  n  sv\iiii  in  llie  cold  waters  of  Saale.  TLis,  beuig 
the  last  of  the  threti  days,  was  to  be  cioaed  by  a  Commers 
(wliitih  is  a  beer-anii-tobacco  festival,  niaes  meeting,  Btudent- 
initifttioc,  and  much  more,  all  in  one),  ou  the  grandest 
scale,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  A  hirge  space  in  the 
beautiful  public  meadow  adjoining  the  town,  called  "The 
Paradise,"  was  inclosed  by  a  lofty  hedge  of  woven  fii" 
boughs,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  hall  300  feet  long 
by  150  broad,  with  a  roof  of  fir-thatch,  resting  on  pillai-a 
muffled  in  oak  leaves.  Thei-e  were  scats  at  the  narrow 
tables  in  this  hall,  and  in  the  Bpace  around  it,  for  nearly 
foar  thousand  persona.  The  meadow  was  shaded  by  mag- 
nificent elm  and  linden  trees,  through  the  trunks  of  which 
gleamed  the  blue  waters  of  the  river. 

At  three  o'clock  a  steady  stream  poured  into  the  inclo- 
sure.  A  grand  orchestra  occupied  a  lofty  balcony  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  opposite  to  which  was  a  tribune  for 
speakers.  In  less  than  an  hour  nearly  every  seat  was  filled, 
while  a  great  number  of  carious  "  outsidera,"  ladies  princi- 
pally, moved  up  and  down  the  avenues  between.  After 
the  conimencement  of  the  ceremonies,  they  were  necessarily 
excluded,  but  gradually  gathered  on  the  outside  of  the  fir 
barricade,  over  the  dark-green  wall  of  which  they  formed  a 
second  hedge  of  beauty  and  of  brilliant  color.  I  had  seated 
myself  in  a  quiet  spot,  contented  to  remain  a  looker-on,  bnl 
was  suddenly  seized  upon  by  the  daughter  of  Gei-many'a 
greatest  living  poet,  who  begged  my  escort  through  the 
multitude.  By  this  chance  I  was  thrown  into  the  company 
of  several  ThUringian  friends,  and  agreeably  installed  at 
one  of  the  tables  of  the  Saxons,  outside  of  the  hall. 
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Presently  sbocts  and  mttsic  announced  the  ariival  of  tlie 
Gi-and  Duke,  Karl  August  II.,  whose  duty  it  was,  as  Mector 
magnificentissimv*  of  the  TJniveiaty,  to  open  the  Commera. 
Accompanied  by  the  hereditary  prince,  he  mounted  the 
tribune,  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  and  drank  prua- 
perity  to  the  mstitution  in  a  huge  glass  of  beer.  A  trumpet 
then  gave  the  signal,  and  the  first  song,  pealing  simultane- 
ously from  three  thousand  voices,  buried  us  in  its  magnifi- 
cent surges.  Enormous  casks  of  beer— the  gift  of  the  city 
— roUed  one  ai'tor  another  into  the  inclosure,  stopping  at 
the  headquartei's  of  the  various  societies,  where  they  were 
instantly  placed  upon  tap.  Pipes  and  cigars  were  lighted, 
and  the  Commera  was  soon  in  full  blast. 

At  the  head  of  each  table  sat  a  President,  in  the  old 
Geiman  costume,  with  crossed  swords  before  luni.  As  the 
festival  became  more  tini-estrained  and  jolly,  the  strict 
arrangement  of  the  societies  was  broken  uji ;  old  friends 
sought  each  other,  and  groups  were  formed  by  mutual 
atti-action.  I  found  mj-scif  near  the  traveller,  ZiL'glcr,  and 
opposite  the  younger  Bi-ockliaus ;  on  one  side  of  me  was  a 
Thiiiingian  editor,  on  the  other  Dr.  Alfred  Erehni,  wboae 
ornithological  studies  had  carried  him  to  Abyssinia  and  the 
-White  Nile.  To  us  came  aftei-wards  Fi-itz  Renter,  a  noted 
Low-German  humorous  poet,  whose  heavy  round  face  and 
Saxon  beard  suggested  Hans  Sachs.  A  stream  from  the 
Tharingian  cask  flowed  upon  our  board,  and  the  ireah 
acquaintances,  dipped  into  the  brown  flood,  were  aa 
thoroughly  seasoned  in  ten  minutes  as  in  months  of  ordi- 
nary intercourse.  Flood  after  flood  of  the  mighty  sea  of 
song  overwhelmed  us,  but  in  the  intervals  we  wandered 
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ovtT  the  world,  and  through  the  realms  of  Literature  and 
Art.  We  clashccl  glasses  with  the  ]>ubliaher,  and  with 
some  venerable  professors  who  flanked  him ;  FritK  Renter 
plied  us  from  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  hia  fun ;  and 
tinally  Brehm  and  I,  exchanging  recollections  of  Soudan, 
full  into  Arabic,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  others.  I 
had  not  spoken  the  language  for  five  years,  and  at  first  my 
tongue  moved  but  awkwardly :  then,  as  if  the  juice  of  Ger- 
man barley  were  an  "  open  sesame !"  to  the  oriental  guttu- 
rals, the  words  came  fast  and  free.  The  green  turf  under 
our  feet  became  burning  desert  sand,  and  the  lindens  of 
the  Saale  vere  changed  into  tufted  palms. 

The  sun  sank,  but  it  was  not  missed.  A  mellow  glow  of 
inner  sunshine  overspread  the  festival — the  hearty,  genuine 
merriment  of  four  thousand  hearts.  And  still  the  beer 
fiowed,  and  still  the  glasses  clashed  Hke  the  meeting  sabres 
of  hostile  armies,  and  the  hedge  of  beautiful  faces  looked 
over  the  fir  wall.  As  the  stars  began  to  twinkle,  the  white 
and  red  glare  of  pyrotechnic  fires  streamed  over  na ; 
rockets  burst  into  meteoric  rain  far  above,  and  bonfires 
were  lighted  on  all  the  hUls.  Then  came  the  Zandsfather, 
or  "  Consecration  Song,"  with  its  solemn  ceremonial  of 
pierced  hats,  clashing  swords,  and  vows  of  honor  and 
fidelity.  On  account  of  the  immense  number  present,  it 
lasted  nearly  an  hour,  though  the  orchestra  bo  timed  the 
performance  that  at  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  tables 
the  same  stage  of  the  consecration  might  be  witnessed.  A 
more  impressive  scene  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Finally,  the  discharge  of  a  Mnnon  and  the  flight  of  a 

storm  of  rockets  announced  the  termination  of  the  jubilee, 
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although  the  Commers  was  proloDged  until  after  mid- 
night. For  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  however,  there 
were  festivals  of  the  societies  in  all  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, and  the  three  or  four  thousand  guests  who  departed 
on  the  18th  were  scarcely  missed,  so  great  was  the  crowd 
tliat  remained.  Before  leaving,  I  again  made  the  round  of 
the  city,  in  order  to  view  the  residences  of  the  distin- 
guished men  who  have,  at  different  times,  made  their 
homes  there.  Every  house  where  a  great  man  had  resided 
bore  a  shield,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  date  of  his 
visit.  The  popularity  of  the  University  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  of  these 
shields.     I  will  give  some  of  the  most  notable  : 

Amdt,  ITS^  Melancthon,  1527-1586, 

Blumenbach,  1770.  Musseus,  1754. 

Eichhom,  1775-1788.  Oken,  1806-1819. 

Fichte,  1794-1799.  Puffendoi^  1666. 

Charles  FoUen,  1818-1819.  Ruckert,  1811. 

Goethe.  Schelling,  1798. 

Hegel,  1801-1807.  SchUler,  1789  1799. 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  1797.  Schlegel,  1798-1802. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt,  1797.  Schubert,  1801. 

Klopstock,  1745.  Tieck,  1799. 

Kotzobue,  1779-1781.  Yoss,  1802-1805. 

Leibnitz,  1662.  De  Wette,  1805. 

Martin  Luther,  1522.  Winkelmann,  1741. 

Count  ZinzendorfJ  1728. 

On  the  following  afternoon  we  bade  adieu  to  Jena,  foot- 
ing it  back  over  the  uplands  to  Apolda.  The  garlands  of 
oak  leaves  were  a  little  withered,  but  the  scarlet  ash- 
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berries  Btill  gleamed  splendidly  on  the  panels  of  the  tri- 
nmphal  arches,  and  the  multitude  of  baDnera  waved  as 
gaily  as  ever  In  the  wind.  The  faces  of  the  townspeople 
were  bright  and  joyous,  with  no  signs  of  lassitnde  and 
exhaustion ;  and  we  left  them,  not  glad  that  the  festival 
was  over  (as  one  usually  is,  after  such  an  escitement),  but 
regretting  that  we  could  not  participate  in  it  until  the  last 
Bong  should  be  sung.  From  beginning  to  end,  I  did  not 
hear  one  unfrieudly  word  spoken,  nor  did  I  Bee  one  man 
completely  intoxicated,  although,  of  course,  there  were 
many  who  were  flushed  and  gtuly  excited.  It  was,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  ^Jubilee,  and  aa  such,  the  only  one 
I  ever  beheld. 


XXXV. 


SOME  ENGLISH  CELEBRITIES. 


»  • 


During  a  visit  to  London  in  September,  1861,^  I  spent  ten 
days  in  the  same  house  with  Robert  Owen,  the  great 
Socialist,  whose  recent  death  has  recalled  public  attention 
to  his  life  and  labors.  He  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old, 
but  as  bright,  gay,  cheerful,  and  hopeful  as  a  young  man. 
Even  then,  after  so  many  failures  and  disappointments,  his 
confidence  in  the  speedy  success  of  his  plans  was  unbounded. 
In  fact,  when  you  looked  upon  the  mild,  benevolent  brow, 
the  clear  bluish-gray  eye,  and  the  persuasive  mouth  of  the 
old  man,  it  was  difficult  to  call  him  away  from  his  sunny 
theories  to  the  hard,  conflicting  facts  which  arose  in  your 
mind.  But  he  would  not  be  called  away :  his  hope  over- 
flowed everything,  and  your  arguments  lay  buried  a  thou- 
sand fathoms  deep  under  his  gorgeous  promises  for  the 
future.    In  this  respect,  he  was  almost  a  phenomenon. 

"  Why,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  you  have  only  to  let  man« 
kind  know  what  the  right  plan  of  Government,  the  true 
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orgiiiiization  of  Society,  is,  and  they  c-annot  reject  it.  Let 
me  liave  tlie  control  of  tiie  newspapers  of  Europe,  for  two 
years  only,  and  all  the  despotisms  will  be  peacefuOy  over- 
thrown, war  will  be  made  impossible,  labor  will  be  properly 
rewai'ded,  and  the  suffering  nations  will  be  happy  1 "  As  I 
was  connected  with  a  newspaper,  he  at  onco  commenced 
the  great  work,  by  sending  me  a  large  package  of  his 
pamplilets  the  next  morning.  It  was  rather  embarrassing 
to  me,  thenceforth,  to  be  asked  every  day  at  dinner: 
"  Well,  are  you  not  now  convinced  ?  Is  it  not  as  clear  ns 
the  sun  ?  "  when  I  had  found  no  time  to  road  the  bulky 
documents. 

Mr.  Owen  believed  that  he  had  made  a  great  impression 
on  Prince  Metternich,  from  the  extreme  politeness  witb 
which  that  most  courteous  of  statesmen  had  received  him.  I 
could  easily  fancy  the  cold,  elegant,  silver-voiced  Prmce 
saying;  "Quite  true:  your  arguments  are  indeed  uiian- 
flwerable,"  at  every  pause  in  his  visitor's  entbuBiastic  state- 
ment. The  latter  described  to  me  his  final  interview.  "I 
proposed,"  said  he,  "to  estabhsh  the  reign  of  Love,  and 
Justice,  and  Humanity,  and  demonstrated  how  immeiiscly 
every  country  must  prosper  under  such  a  rule.  '  At  present,' 
said  I,  '  every  Government  in  Europe  is  sujiported  by  two 
powers — Force  and  Fraud ! '  The  Secretaries  who  were 
present  at  the  interview  turned  suddenly  from  their  desks 
and  stared  at  me,  astonished  at  what  they  considered  my 
audacity.  The  Prince  noticed  this,  and  very  quietly  said : 
'Do  not  be  surprised,  gentlemen:  what  Mr.  Owen  has 
stated  is  perfectly  true.'  Ah,  what  might  he  not  have  done, 
if  he  had  acted  according  to  bis  knowledge  of  the  truth  1 " 
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A  yeur  later  I  was  in  Londoa  again,  prepariug  for  the 
ovfrlund  jomnoj  to  India.  In  tlio  dull,  drizaly  Outober 
weatlier,  tbe  gi'eat  capital  was  awaiting  the  funei'ul  of  Wel- 
lington, and  my  recollections  of  my  visit  are  brightened 
only  by  three  interealiug  interviews.  The  first  of  these 
was  with  Kossuth,  who  was  living  in  a  very  quiet  and 
uno3tL'ntatiou9  way  in  Keusbgton.  I  had  been  absent 
from  Amtjrica  during  his  triumphal  visit,  from  the  fatigues 
of  whieh  he  had  not  entirely  recovered.  His  air  was  seii- 
oua,  if  not  sad,  though  he  still  spoke  of  Hungary  with  a 
desperate  hope. 

Mazzini,  who,  though  proscribed  and  exiled,  was  the 
terror  of  Italian  despots,  was  tlien  residing  in  Chelsea,  not 
for  from  Kossuth's  residence.  My  friend,  Jamos  Russell 
Lowell,  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him  on  some  business  of 
a  purely  Uterary  nature,  and  I  accompanied  him.  Entering 
the  dark  little  brick  house  to  which  we  had  been  directed, 
we  were  ushered  into  a  narrow  sitting-room,  where  we 
were  presently  visited  by  an  Italian  secretary.  We  were 
questioned  rather  closely  as  to  our  object,  for  it  was  knowa 
that  there  were  secret  spies,  both  of  Naples  and  Austria, 
in  London,  and  ilazzini'a  friends  took  all  possible  precaa- 
tions  to  guard  him  against  surprise.  After  waiting  some 
time,  we  were  visited  by  a  second  Italian,  whose  inspection 
was  apparently  satisfectory,  for  he  informed  ns  that  Maz- 
zini would  receive  us. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  great  Revolvitionist^ — 
the  es-Triumvir  of  the  last  Roman  republic — appeared. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  slender,  and  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.    The  character  of  hia  head  presents  a  striking 
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contrast  to  that  of  Kossuth.  It  is  smaller,  hut  the  fore- 
head h  high,  symmetrical,  and  nohly  arched  at  the  temples. 
HiH  large  hlack;  eyes  burn  with  the  light  of  an  inextin- 
guishable enthusiasm,  and  when  he  speaks,  the  rapid  play 
of  the  muacles  of  his  mouth  expresses  the  intensity  of  his 
nature.  His  coraplesion  ia  a  pale  olive,  almost  sallow,  liis 
hair  black,  tliin,  inclining  to  baldness,  and  his  short  beard 
and  moustache  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray.  lie  had  a 
worn  ajjpearance,  as  if  exhausted  by  incessant  labor,  yet 
spoke  of  the  future  of  Italy  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  faith 
which  nothing  could  dampen.  Though  so  far  ofi^  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Milan  were  then  ripening  for  revolution,  under 
the  potency  of  his  ardent  brain.  I  codd  easily  understand 
the  magnetism  by  which  he  has  drawn  all  the  hopes  of 
Italy  to  himself—it  ia  this  intense  fiiith  in  his  object. 

If  there  ever  should  come  a  time  when  the  true  biography 
of  Mazzini  may  be  safely  written  aud  pubhshed,  it  wiil  be 
one  of  the  moat  wonderful  boots  of  the  age.  Ilia  adven- 
tures during  the  last  ten  years  (jm^ging  simply  by  what 
little  ia  hinted,  not  told),  sm-pass  those  of  Baron  Ti-enck, 
La  Tour,  and  the  Chevalier  d'Eon.  There  ia  scarcely  a 
parallel  to  the  splendid  audacity  with  which  he  has  visited 
Italy,  again  and  again,  with  the  whole  detective  force  of 
Austria,  both  open  and  secret,  lying  in  wait  for  him.  It  ia 
sad  that  a  life  of  such  aelf-devotion  should  be  slowly  wasted 
away  in  disappointments. 


I  shall  never  forget  the  dark,  rainy  day,  when  I  took  the 
trtun  to  Reading  on  my  way  to  visit  Mary  Russell  Mitford. 


More  ihan  one  friendly  message  had  the  kind  M  lady  ai'nt 
to  luu  on  my  wuiidcringa ;  hut,  although  ne  had  thus 
exoliaiigod  greetings  for  years,  I  !iad  never  seen  her. 
Now,  however,  on  the  eve  of  a  long  journey  to  Chma  and 
Japau,  knowing  that  she  was  feeble  and  not  likely  to  live 
long,  I  coidd  not  leave  without  con6rming  my  pleasant 
knowledge  of  her  by  a,  personal  interview.  She  was  then 
Uving  in  her  cottage  at  Swallowfiold,  a  little  village  six 
miles  from  Reading.  In  answer  to  my  note  of  inquiry,  she 
wrote:  "I  do  not  apologize  for  asking  you,  who  have 
lodged  in  the  huts  and  tents  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth, 
to  visit  an  invalid,  in  her  simple  hermitage.  I  shall  look 
for  you,  and  there  will  be  another  plate  at  my  little  table." 

On  reaching  the  red,  stiff,  stately  town  of  Reading — 
wliieh  Misa  Mitford  describes,  under  the  name  of  "Belford 
Regis,"  in  "Our  Village," — the  rain  descended  in  torrents. 
There  was  one  forlorn  hack  at  the  railway  station,  and  the 
driver  hesitated  a  little  when  1  mentioned  Swallowfield. 
He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  ajid  named  a  plumping  fare. 
As  I  did  not  flinch,  hut  placed  my  hand  on  the  cab-door, 
he  shook  his  capes,  jammed  his  hat  down  on  his  brows, 
mounted  the  box,  and  off  we  went.  Through  the  floods 
which  streamed  down  the  panes,  I  obtained  but  a  blurred 
and  unsatisfactory  view  of  the  scenery.  There  were  thorn 
hedges,  still  green,  on  either  side  of  the  road;  the  yellow 
leaves  of  the  elms  and  the  dead  foliage  of  oaks  fell  in  blind- 
ing showers,  and  gray  hills  rose  or  sank  against  the  blank 
gray  sky. 

In  an  hour  I  saw  that  we  had  entered  a  little  village,  the 
houses  standing  apart  from  each  other,  and  weU  embowered 
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is  trees.  Presently  the  cab  stopped  at  a  triaugnlar  gai-den- 
plot,  in  front  of  a  taU  old  tn"o-story  hoase  of  liiuck.  Beforu 
I  had  alighted,  a  serious  old  man-servant  appeared,  coniiog 
down  the  gravel  walk  with  an  umbrella.  I  sent  my  con- 
veyance to  the  viUage  inn,  and  under  the  gnidance  of 
"  Sam,"  Miss  Hitford's  faithful  servitor,  was  soon  ushered 
into  her  comfortable  parlor-lLbrary.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment,  she  entered  through  another  door,  strelching  out 
one  hand  in  welcome,  while  the  other  held  a  cane  which 
supported  her  slow  and  tottering  steps. 

I  tiiink  I  shoukl  have  recognised  her  anywhere.  The 
short,  plump  body,  the  round,  cheerful  old  face,  with  cheeks 
still  aa  rosyaa  a  ^-I's,  the  kindly  blue  eyes,  the  broad,  placid 
brow,  and  bands  of  silver  hair  peeping  from  beneath  the 
quauit  fi'illed  cap,  seemed  to  be  all  features  of  the  picture 
which  I  had  previously  drawn  in  my  mind.  But  for  a  gay 
touch  in  the  ribbons,  and  the  absence  of  the  book-musHn 
handkerchief  over  the  bosom,  she  might  have  been  taken 
for  one  of  those  dear  old  Quaker  ladies,  whose  presence,  in 
its  cheerful  serenity,  is  an  atmosphere  of  contentment  and 
peace.  Her  voice  was  sweet,  round,  and  racy,  with  a 
delicious  archness  at  times.  Sitting  in  deep  arm-chairs,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  warm  grate,  while  the  rain  lashed  the 
panes  and  the  autumn  leaves  drilled  outside,  we  passed  the 
aftemoon  in  genial  talk.  Cbarios  Kingsley  had  left  but 
half  an  hour  before  my  anival.  He  had  brought  with  him 
some  pages  of  his  poem  of  "Andromeda,''  the  character  of 
which  Miss  Mitford  described  to  me,  although  she  '■ould 
not  repeat  the  lines. 

Her  talk  waa  rich  with  leminiacencos  of  the  great  authors 
19* 
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of  the  past  generation.  WaJter  Scott,  Hannah  More,  ths 
Porters,  MLta  Eilgewortli,  CliarloBLamb,  Ilazlitt,  and  Cole- 
ridge she  had  known ;  but  her  literary  synipathiea  were  of 
the  most  entliolio  kind,  and  she  spoke  with  a  glowing 
apiirccintion  of  the  younger  race  of  authoi's.  For  Mrs. 
Browning,  especially,  she  entertained  a  warm  personal  as 
well  as  intellectual  attachment.  Towards  evening,  Sam 
announced  dinner,  and  we  eat  down  to  tlie  neat  liltle  table, 
on  which  Btood  a  venison  pie  that  needed  no  apology. 
While  we  were  thus  engaged,  the  Dowager  Lady  Russell, 
Miss  Mitford'a  neighbor  and  fi-iend,  arrived,  accompanied 
by  her  younger  son.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  cordial 
affection  with  which  they  regarded  her.  Presently  arose 
a  lively  debate  eonceming  Louis  Napoleon,  whom  Miaa 
Mitford  admired,  white  young  Mr.  Russell  (like  most  Eng 
lishmeti  at  that  time)  disliked  and  distrusted  him.  The 
latter  told  a  bit  of  gossip,  however,  at  which  his  good- 
tempered  opponent  was  obliged  to  laugh  heartOy.     "Have 

you  not  heard,"  said  he,  "  what  Mrs. ,  who  knew  Louis 

Napoleon  well,  as  a  refugee  in  England,  s,aid  to  him  in  Paris 
the  other  day?  She  was  at  the  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  ViDe, 
and,  desiring  to  renew  her  acquaint.ance,  placed  herself 
several  times  in  his  way.  Noticing  that  he  saw,  but  avoided 
her,  she  at  last  took  a  position  where  he  would  be  obliged 

to  recognise  her.     'Ah,  Madame ,'  said  be,  suddenly, 

'  dep'iis  Quand  itee-vous  d  Paris  ? '  '  Depuia  quinze  jowrs,^ 
she  quietly  answered, — '  et  vous  ? '  " 

But  the  twilight  now  began  to  fall,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  hasten  back  to  Reading,  in  order  to  catch  the 
evening  train.     Sam  ordered  the  cab  from  the  village 
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tavern,  I  toot  once  more  the  olii  lady's  iiand,  and  bade  her 
an  eternal  fArewell,  H!ie  lived  three  yeai's  more,  mid  we 
Btill  corresponded,  even  when  voice  and  motioii  failed,  and 
she  lay  for  months  propped  in  an  easy  chair,  with  life  only 
in  her  brsun  and  heart,  power  only  in  eyes  and  hands. 
Thus  was  her  last  letter  to  rae  written,  but  a  few  days 
before  her  death — a  letter  sublime  in  the  apiiit  of  peace,  and 
tcmlemesa,  and  resignation,  with  which  she  taki's  leave  of 
the  world. 


I  had  twice  called  npon  Barry  Cornwall  with  letters  of 
introduction,  and  aa  often  been  disappointed,  owing  to  hla 
absence  from  London,  in  former  years.  In  July,  1856, 
however,  I  was  agreeably  Burprised  by  a  cordial  note  fi-om 
him,  inviting  me  to  breakfast  on  the  following  day.  The 
poet  is  a  small  man,  with  a  ahght,  yet  well-proportioned 
frame,  and  a  bead,  which  at  first  sight  reminds  one  of  the 
portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  although  you  afterwards  see 
that  it  is  much  more  softly  and  delicately  modelled.  His 
hair  is  gray  (he  must  be  at  least  sixty-five  years  old,  having 
been  a  schoolfellow  of  Byron  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  Har- 
row), and  bis  face  rather  pale  from  illness,  but  his  cheeks 
are  smooth  and  nnwrinkled,  his  eyes  are  clear,  soft  gray,  and 
Ills  mouth  and  dimpled  chin  expressive  of  great  sweetness 
and  gentleness.  Honeyed  rhymes,  you  could  well  believe, 
would  drop  naturally  from  those  lips.  With  him  I  found 
bis  wife,  a  daughter  of  Basil  Montague,  and  their  three 
daughters,  of  whom  Adelaide,  the  eldest,  has  since  proved 
her  claim  to  inherit  her  father's  mantle  by  a  volume  of 
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lyrics.  To  tUem  entoreil  (as  ibe  pluy-lxxiks  say)  Robert 
Browning,  and  lUe  breakf^isi  parly  was  complete. 

I  had  met  both  Bj'owiiiiig  and  hU  wife  live  years  before, 
in  the  company  of  John  KenyoH  ( "  Kenyon  the  Magni- 
ficent," Browning  called  him),  when  they  first  returned  to 
England  after  four  years  in  Italy.  Tlie  hearty,  genial, 
impul^vc,  un-English  character  of  the  poet  (much  like  what 
we  fancy  Shelley  to  bare  been)  made  a  Etrong  impression 
upon  me.  He  ovevrnns  with  a  boyish  life  and  vivacity, 
darting  out  continual  flashes  of  wit  and  ImaginatioD,  like 
the  pranks  of  heat  lightning  in  a  siinmier  c!oud ;  while  hia 
wife,  with  ber  thin,  p.ile  face,  half  bidden  by  heavy  brown 
ringlets,  shines  between,  with  the  mildness  and  steadiness 
of  moonlight.  They  form  almost  the  only  instance  I  know 
of  poets  happily  mated — both  great,  yet  each  respecting 
the  other's  individnality,  each  proud  of  the  other's  fame. 

On  this  occasion  Browning  was  in  a  very  lively  mood. 
He  entertained  us  at  brcakfiist  with  quotations  from  a 
dream  the  previous  night,  in  which  be  had  rewritten 
Richard  the  Third.  The  tent-scene,  in  particular,  was  one 
of  the  maddest  mixtures  of  Sbakspereau  poetry  and  modem 
slang  that  could  be  imagined.  Mi's.  Proctor  is  a  brilliant 
talker,  and  Barry  Cornwall,  though  exceedingly  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  in  his  manner,  now  and  then  dropped  a  remark, 
the  quaint  humor  of  which  reminded  me  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Afler  breakfast  I  spent  a  delightful  hour  in  his  library. 
From  a  drawer  under  bis  writing-desk  be  produced  two  or 
three  small  books,  boimd  in  leather,  which  contained  the 
original  drafts  of  most  of  his  songs.  Among  others  he 
showad  me  "The Sea,"  "The Stormy  Petrel,''  and  "Toadi 
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us  gently,  Time."  I  was  interested  to  lieai-  that  many  of  hie 
finest  lyrios  and  songs  were  composed  mentally,  while  riding 
daily  to  the  City  in  an  omnibus. 


I  had  so  long  known  the  greatest  of  living  English  poets 
— Alfred  Tennyson — not  only  through  Lia  works  but  from 
the  talk  of  mutual  fiiends,  that  I  gladly  embraced  an 
opportunity  to  know  him  personally,  which  happened  to  me 
ill  June,  1B57.  He  was  then  living  at  his  home— the  estate 
of  Farriogford,  near  Freshwater,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
I  should  have  hesitated  to  intrude  upon  his  retirement,  had 
I  not  been  kindly  assured  beforehand  that  my  viat  would 
not  be  unwelcome.  The  drive  across  the  heart  of  the 
island,  from  Newport  to  Freshwater,  was  alone  worth  the 
journey  from  London.  The  softly  undulating  hills,  thQ 
deep  green  valleys,  the  blue  waters  of  the  Solent,  and  the 
purple  glimpses  of  the  New  Forest  beyond,  formed  a  fit 
vestibule  of  landscape  through  which  to  approach  a  poet's 
home. 

As  we  drew  near  Freshwater,  my  coachman  pointed  out 
Farringford — a  cheerful  gray  country  mansion,  with  a  small, 
thick-grassed  park  before  it,  a  grove  behind,  and  beyond 
all,  the  steep  shoulder  of  the  chalk  downs,  a  gap  in  which, 
at  Freshwater,  showed  the  dark-bhie  hoi-izon  of  the  Channel. 
Leaving  my  luggage  at  one  of  the  two  httle  inns,  I  walked 
to  the  house,  with  lines  from  Maud  chiming  in  my  mind. 
The  "dry-tongued  laurel"  shone  glossily  in  the  sun;  the 
cedar  "  ^ghed  for  Lebanon  "  on  the  lawn,  and  the  "  liquid 
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azure  bloom  of  a  crescent  of  sea"  glimmered  afiir.  I  had 
not  been  two  minutes  in  the  drawing-i-ootn  befbre  Tennyson 
walked  in.  So  unlike  are  the  published  portraits  of  liim 
tlial  I  was  almost  in  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  The  engraved 
head  Buggests  a  moderate  stature,  but  ho  is  tall  and  broad- 
shouldered  as  a  son  of  Anak,  with  hair,  beard,  and  eyes,  of 
eouthem  darkness.  Something  lu  the  lofly  brow  and  aqui- 
line nose  suggests  Dante,  but  such  a  deep,  mellow  cheat- 
voice  never  could  have  come  from  Itahan  langa. 

lie  proposed  a  walk,  as  the  day  was  wonderfully  clear 
and  beautiful.  Wo  climbed  the  steep  comb  of  the  chalk 
cliff,  ^"^  slowly  wandered  westward  until  we  reached  the 
Needles,  at  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and  some  three  or 
four  miles  distant  from  his  residence.  During  the  conver- 
sation with  which  we  beguiled  the  way,  I  was  struck  with 
the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  Not  a  httle  flower  on  the 
downs,  which  the  sheep  had  spared,  escaped  his  notice,  and 
the  geology  of  the  coast,  both  terrestrial  and  submarine, 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  I  thougiit  of  a  remark 
which  I  had  once  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  distinguished 
English  author,  that  Tennyson  was  the  wisest  man  he  ever 
knew,  and  could  well  believe  that  he  was  sincere  in 
makuig  it. 

I  shaD  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  delightful  family  circle, 
to  which  I  was  admitted,  and  from  which  I  parted,  the 
next  afternoon,  with  true  regret.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  poet  is  not  only  fortunate  and  happy  in  his  family 
relations,  but  that,  with  his  largo  and  liberal  nature,  his 
sympathies  for  what  is  true  and  noble  in  humanity,  and  hla 
depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  he  deserves  to  be  so. 


XXXVI. 

SCENES  AT  A   TARGET-SHOOTING. 

[AUGUST,  lass.] 


Next  to  the  Mirmse,  or  antnmnal  festival  of  the  German 
peasants,  'which  I  have  described  elsewhere,  comes  the 
annual  shooting-match.  This  is  called  the  Vogelsckiessen, 
or  bird-shooting,  because  the  target  is  always  the  crowned, 
double-headed  eagle  of  the  German  Empire.  The  festival, 
which  usually  lasts  a  week,  ia  commonly  held  in  Augost.  In 
the  Saxon  principalities  of  Middle  Germany  it  has  almost 
an  official  and  national  character,  the  rulers,  ministers,  and 
nobility  participating  in  it  as  well  as  the  bui'ghers  and 
peasantry.  In  the  court  towns,  where  it  lasts  an  entire 
week,  it  is  accompanied  by  circuses  and  shows  of  every 
kind,  and  therefore  furniahos  an  ereellent  picture  of  the 
popular  amusements  of  the  country. 

At  Gotha  there  is  a  special  target-ground,  kept  for  the 
occasion,  on  the  fiat  summit  of  a  hill  which  touches  the 
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town  on  the  northwealern  aitle.  Here  there  ia  a  spacious 
dancing-hall,  and  a  Lii'gc  shooting-house,  tlie  front  part  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  restaurant,  wliile  the  rear  contiUDS  a 
gallery  with  open  boxes  for  the  marksmun.  Back  of  this 
extends  an  alley,  about  eighty  yards  in  length,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  ia  planted  a  mast,  tifty  feet  high, 
bearing  the  double-headed  eagle  upon  ila  top.  The  bird 
U  cut  out  of  a  thin  plank  of  tongh  wood,  aud  measures 
four  or  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  variooa  paits  of  the 
figure  have  different  values,  according  to  which  the  merits 
of  the  marksmen  are  determined.  Thus,  he  who  shoots 
away  a  crown  takes  the  first  prize;  the  shield  on  the 
breast  ranks  nest,  and  the  feet  and  wings  last.  A  KeJi- 
tncky  ridcman  would  be  far  from  considering  this  a  just 
standard.  Tiie  shooting  is  governed  by  a  long  list  of 
rules  and  regulations,  any  violation  of  which  expeia  tho 
competitor. 

I  did  not  attend  the  festival  until  the  second  day,  ■wheit 
aU  the  aiiowB  were  in  full  operation,  and  the  crowd  of 
visitors  greatest.  The  large  open  Bpace  in  front  of  the 
dancing-hall  was  covered  with  regular  streets  of  booths,  aa 
at  a  fair,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  force  a  way  through 
the  crowd  of  citizens  and  peasants  ia  holiday  dress,  who 
had  flocked  in  fi-om  all  parts  of  the  country,  far  and  near. 
On  the  right  stood  the  tent  of  a  circus  company  ;  on  the 
left  a  carrousel,  or  race-course  of  hobby  horses.  Then 
followed  exhibitions  of  strange  animals,  human  monstroa- 
ties,  panoramic  views,  and  marionettes,  with  a  pleasant 
alternation  of  beor-boutha,  shops  for  the  sale  of  poppy-aeed 
and  onion  cakea,  roisted  sauiagci,  pretzela,  punch,  and  icea. 
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Beyond  the  duncing-hall  roso  a  creseeut-sliajied  teiTact', 
shaded  with  tall  linden  trees,  and  literally  covered  willi 
tables  and  benuhes,  at  which  hundroda  were  eojoying  their 
coffee  and  ices,  while  a  band  played  waltzes  and  over- 
tures from  the  balcony  of  the  shooling-hoose.  Scattered 
about  through  the  crowd,  each  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
admiriiig  childicn  and  amused  peasants,  wei'e  ballad-dngcrs, 
dancing  monkeys,  fortune-tellers,  and  veiidera  of  "  Tragic 
Occurrences."  The  combination  of  gay  colors,  odd  cob- 
tumea,  and  picturesque  forms,  surging  through  broad  belts 
of  light  and  shade,  Ja  a  sea  of  noisy  merriment,  made  a 
picture  that  would  have  delighted  Wllkie  or  Oatade. 

In  the  ehootbg- house,  there  was  not  much  going  on. 
There  were  but  few  competitors  present,  and  they  fired 
with  a  lazy,  nonchalant  air,  discussing  gunnery  and  beer 
between  the  shots.  The  bird  was  pretty  well  riddled,  but 
had  lost  neither  ci'own  nor  shield,  although  the  feel  and  a 
part  of  one  wing  were  gone.  On  the  following  aftei-noon, 
however,  the  crown  was  shot  away  by  the  president  of  a 
target  society  from  one  of  the  neighboi-ing  towns.  The 
lucky  marksman  not  only  received  the  first  prize  of  a  silver 
cup,  but  was  immediately  saluted  as  King  of  the  Festival, 
adorned  with  tlie  ancient  golden  collar  alu'ays  used  on  the 
occasion,  and  led  In  triumphant  procession  around  the 
grounds.  lie  was  a  stout,  phlegmatic  man  of  middle  age, 
and  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his  blond  hair,  as  he  passed 
through  the  shouting  crowd,  followed  by  the  other  compe- 
titoi-8,  walking  two  and  two.  The  distinction  brings  with 
it  also  the  obligations  of  making  a  speech,  and  of  presiding 
at  the  banquet  which  followed,  so  that  the  etnbarraasraent 
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ia  fully  equal  to  tlie  honor.  Two  years  before,  Ibe  Cuke 
bimself  bore  away  the  firat  prize. 

Tho  bull  in  the  evonuig  was  made  select  by  a  obarge  of 
one  tlialer  (71  cents)  for  admission,  and  the  prescription  of 
a  black  dress,  with  white  kid  gloves.  Therefore  it  was  like 
any  starched  and  respectable  ball  aiiywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  I  had  no  cnrioaity  to  witness  it.  All  such  rigifl 
recreation  is  an  inevitable  bore,  except  to  very  pretty 
young  ladies,  whose  means  allow  them  to  dress  handsomely, 
and  to  shallow-headed  young  gentlemen,  expert  at  the 
polka  and  in  the  parting  of  their  b;ick-hair.  A  miiitary 
drill,  or  a  dance  of  naked  savages  by  torchhght,  ia  a  much 
more  diverting  spectacle.  If  my  reader  prefers,  with  me, 
the  grotesque,  the  curious,  and  the  comic,  to  the  stupid  and 
the  proper,  we  will  leave  the  genteel  society  to  simper  and 
dance  in  the  banquet-hall,  and  accompany  the  peasanta  to 
their  pcnny-showa. 

Aa  wo  pass  around  the  corner  of  the  building,  we  aro 
attracted  by  a  series  of  remarkable  pamtings  hung  against 
the  wall.  They  are  illustrations  of  terrible  murders  and 
robberies,  the  full  narratives  of  which  yon  may  buy  for  a 
cent  apiece.  Let  us  look  at  the  titles,  which  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  character  of  these  fictions — for  fictitious  they 
assuredly  are.  Here  is  a  "  Terrific  and  Fearfid  Occurrence, 
which  took  place  at  Cologne  in  the  year  1856,  and  the  Cul- 
prit was  Executed  on  the  6th  of  August,  1857."  Lest, 
however,  you  should  sup  exclusively  on  horrors,  hero  ia  a 
cheerful,  though  still  fascinating  title :  "TheMiraca- 
lons  Rescue  of  a  Child,  and  Description  of  a  Terrible  Band 
of  Robbers  in   the   Mountains  of  Naples,"  followed   by 
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"  Maria  Carleton,  tin;  French  Princtisa,  spouse  of  nix  Hus- 
bands, aud  leader  of  Banditti,  executed  iii  London,  in 
1851."  Also,  "Freja,  the  Orphan  of  Silistria,  who  was 
Killed  ia  Battle  and  Promoted  to  t)je  rank  of  Captain, 
including  Who  her  Pai'ents  Were."  The  style  of  these 
jiroductions,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  very  childish 
and  silly.  After  a  mui'der,  generally  follow  the  esclama- 
tions:  "Oh,  what  a  horrid  deedl"  "Alas,  alast  how  ter- 
rible 1"  and  to  the  end  of  each  narrative  is  attached  a 
poem,  describing  the  tragedy  and  embodying  its  moral 
lesson,  so  that  the  reader,  who  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  circnrastancea,  may  adapt  the  versus  to  some 
favorite  melody,  and  sing  them  for  the  edification  of  his 
friends. 

The  Censorship  of  the  Press,  which  at  one  time  was  very 
rigid  in  Germany,  never  prohibited  these  blood-streaming 
publications,  the  Government,  no  doubt,  recognising  the 
Ikot  that  men  would  much  sooner  give  up  the  discussion  of 
abstract  principles  of  Right  and  Wrong,  than  the  privilege 
of  feastiig  their  curiosity  on  the  records  of  crime.  This 
desire  senms  to  be  ft  normal  trait  of  human  nature.  Among 
our  weaknesses  is  a  craving  for  the  sensation  of  horror, 
while  our  self-love  is  flattered  by  the  comparison  which  we 
naturally  institute  between  the  criminal  and  ourselves. 
Conscience,  whicii  at  best  has  a  long  account  scored  against 
us,  suggests  that  there  are  still  worse  men  than  we  are  in 
the  world:  our  own  vices  dimiuish  in  importance  as  we 
compare  them  with  some  colossal  crime.  Nobody  would 
take  a  newspaper,  if  it  did  not  contain  the  police  reports. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at   the  imcultivated  taste 
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which  creates  a  demand  for  such  disgusling  li'asli — for,  if 
the  Blj'lc  were  classic  aad  the  story  well  told,  we  shotild 
purchase  a  copy  ouraylves.  The  yellow-covered  literature 
of  tlie  United  States  ia  one  step  above  these  rongli  penny 
pamphlets,  because  the  mental  calibre  of  the  class  who  read 
theui  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  same  class  iu 
Germany.  After  much  observation  and  reflection,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  any  serious  barm  can  be  asciibed 
to  audi  productions.  The  more  habit  of  reading  impercep- 
tibly improves  the  taste  of  the  reader,  and  a  man  who 
can  swallow  the  blood-and-tliimdcr  of  George  Lippard 
to-day,  will  relish  Dickens  ten  yeara  hence. 

Leaving  the  literary  department  behind  us,  we  pass  on 
to  the  booths.  Presently  we  are  attracted  by  a  flaming 
fflgn ;  "  Here  is  to  be  seen  ibe  wild  Afncan  Man  of  the 
Forests,  the  Only  Specimen  iu  Existence,"  The  entrance 
fee  amounts  to  ten  cents,  and  the  unusual  expense  makes 
us  hesitate;  luit  we  have  five  eager  boys  in  our  charge, 
and  their  longing  glances  soon  decide  us.  Entering  a  tent, 
every  avenue  into  which  is  carefully  screened  from  the 
multitude,  we  behold  a  smidl  black  chimpanzee,  seated 
upon  a  table,  while  his  proprietor  is  thus  expatiatiiig  to  iv 
small  but  select  audience ;  "A  most  extraordinary  animal, 
your  lordships  !  I  bought  him  from  the  captaui  of  a  vessel, 
direct  from  Africa.  The  EngUsh  government  offered  £20C 
for  him  afterwards.  You  see,  he  is  exactly  like  a  hitmaii 
being ;  the  only  difference  in  fact  is  his  language.  These 
animals  live  in  the  unknown  regions  ia  the  centre  of  Africa. 
They  build  themselves  houses  and  live  in  villages,  just  like 
men,     The  negro  tribes  catch  and  make  slaves  of  them, 
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cmjiloyiog  them  to  cultivate  their  rice-fielda.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  have  an  overseer,  as  they  will  not  work 
if  left  alone.  They  cannot  live  in  Europe,  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  but  as  this  one  ia  very  young, 
I  have  eucGceded,  with  great  difficulty,  in  preserving  his 
life." 

It  was  a  poor  old  beast,  less  than  three  feet  high,  and 
with  a  beard  gray  with  age,  lie  surveyed  us  with  an  un- 
happy look,  peeling  and  sucking  an  orange  meanwhile. 
"  Ton  are  mistaken,"  said  I  to  the  keeper,  "  in  supposing 
that  this  animal  comes  from  Africa.''  "  Pardon  me,  mt," 
said  he,  "this  ia  the  genuine  African  man  of  the  forests." 
"  But  I  have  travelled  in  the  interior  of  Africa,"  I 
answered ;  "  you  only  find  this  variety  in  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, where  I  have  seen  them,"  I  thereupon  overwhelmed 
him  with  information  (most  unwelcome)  concerning  the 
animal.  The  next  day,  when  I  came  again  with  a  fresh 
company  of  children,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  aooa&- 
tomed  speech  ;  but  seeing  me,  stopped  very  abruptly, 
while  he  threw  towards  me  a  helpless,  imploring  glance,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Please  don't  stay  long — your  jirescTice  is 
very  embaiTassing." 

Near  this  tent  stood  another,  with  the  sign — "  The 
Great  Sea-Lion  of  the  Polar  Regions."  The  price  of 
admission  was  three  cents,  and  the  animal,  as  I  supposed, 
was  an  ordinary  seal,  named  "  Jacob,"  which  looked  at  us 
appealingly  ont  of  its  beautiful  human  eyes.  It  was  not  a 
very  profitable  monster,  requiring  a  tank  of  water,  and 
refusing  to  appear  when  called  for.  The  Giant  and  the 
Dwarf,  who  had  n  bootb  in  common,  did  a  much  better 
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Iiuaiiicss,  Tlie  former  was  stupid,  aa  all  giants  are,  and  the 
latter  moliciooa,  as  are  most  dwar&.  It  was  pleasant, 
however,  to  see  the  latter  Btaoding  with  both  feet  in  the 
empty  shoe  of  the  former. 

Tbo  fort mie -tellers  were  not  very  well  patronized,  pro- 
bably because  the  printed  oracnlar  slips,  which  they  fiir- 
ulshed  for  two  cents,  were  already  familiar  to  most  of  the 
crowd.  To  me,  however,  they  were  new.  By  two  judi- 
cious investments  I  aAcertained  not  only  my  own  character, 
but  that  of  my  destined  wife.  I  learned,  to  my  surprise, 
that  I  had  a  secret  enemy,  who  was  working  hard  for  my 
ruin,  but  was  cheered  to  find  that  I  should  in  the  end  tri- 
umph over  him.  I  had  also  many  friends,  but  I  must  not 
trust  everybody.  I  should  have  bad  lock  a  ivhile,  then 
good,  then  bad  again,  and  in  the  end  all  would  be  fortu- 
nate. The  latter  part  of  my  life — which,  if  it  did  not  ter- 
minate sooner,  would  extend  to  a  great  age — would  be 
illuminated  by  all  Idnds  of  gorgeous  pyrotechnics.  Having 
learned  thus  much,  I  must  needs  behold  the  face  of  the 
partner  of  my  destiny.  The  oracle  looked  at  me — noticed 
probably  that  hair  and  eyes  were  dark — tamed  a  wheel, 
and  directed  me  to  place  my  eye  to  a  large  lens  in  the  side 
of  a  box.  1  beheld  a  blue-eyed  and  blond-haired  lady, 
properly  flounced  and  crinolined,  wJtli  a  bonnet  like  aii 
oyster-shell  behind  her  ears.  She  resembled  one  of  the 
fashion- figures  in  Godey'a  Lady's  Book,  and  of  course  I  was 
happy.  My  companion,  whose  complexion  was  very  light, 
was  introduced  to  a  lady  with  dark  I'yes  and  hair. 

The  sound  of  a  shrill  voice  singing,  "  Oh,  but  I  am 
weary ;  oh,  but  I  am  fatigued  !"  attracted  our  attention. 
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A  large  raw-boued  woman,  accompanied  by  her  son,  were 
the  minstrels.  They  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  pea- 
sants, some  of  whom  had  purchaeed  slips  contmning  the 
words  of  the  song,  and  were  attentively  following  the  me- 
lody in  order  to  catch  and  aing  it  themselves  aftei-warda. 
This  ia  their  usual  method  of  learning  new  songs  and  ballads, 
and  where  these  are  of  a  popular  character,  the  wandering 
inusio-tcachers  are  rewarded  with  a  good  stock  of  groschen. 
Here,  however,  the  difference  in  taste  between  the  uncul- 
tivated classes  of  Germany  and  America  ia  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  former.  Their  songs  were,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  more  refined  and  sentimental  order  thau  those  which 
adorn  the  Park  railing  in  New  York.  The  fun  ia  never  so 
coarse  aa  in  "  Bobbing  Around"  or  "  ViUikiua  and  his 
Dinah,"  nor  the  sentiment  quite  so  silly  as  in  "  Marble 
nails"  and  "  Barbara  Allen.''  Here  is  one  which,  from  the 
crowd  of  lusty  young  peasants  who  followed  the  raw-bcned 
minstrel,  to  catch  the  air,  mnat  have  been  a  great  favorite : 

Tliou  ha9t  diamocda,  and  pearla,  and  jewels, 

East  b1!  the  heart  wiHliat,  in  store ; 
And  ah,  tUoa  hast  ejos  ao  lovely — 

U;  darling,  what  wouldat  thou  have  mora  ? 

And  upon  thine  eyes  SO  loTely, 

That  pierce  my  Iieart  to  ita  core, 
Uncounted  aonga  have  I  written — 

My  darling,  wliat  wouldst  thou  have  niore '! 

Alas,  with  thine  eyes  so  lovely, 
Tliou  bast  tortured  and  wounded  me  sore; 

TLino  eyes  have  eompasaed  myniin — 

My  darling,  wbat  wouldst  tiiou  Imvo  more? 
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And,  because  of  thine  e;es  s )  tunder, 

Have  I  ventured  mora  aod  more, 
And  so  much,  ah,  su  much  have  I  Buffered — 

My  darling,  what  wouldst  thou  have  more? 

There  are  also  booths  containing  panoramic  and.  stereo- 
scopic views,  which  I  noticed  were  visited  by  great  numbers 
of  the  pooi'er  piiople.  Tlie  marionette  theatres  and  the 
perambulating  Punch-andJudy  shows  were  remarkaltly 
popular,  and  the  awings  and  flying  horses  never  ceased  their 
roanda.  Sauer  from  the  northern  country,  with  their  short- 
waisted  coats,  long  jackets,  and  knee-breeches,  crowded 
around  the  stalls  where  onion-cakes,  hissing  hot  from  the 
pan,  were  displayed  on  the  greasy  board,  and  then  moved 
off  beerward,  to  give  room  to  the  women,  in  their  high 
fantastic  caps,  glittering  with  golden  pins  and  broochea, 
and  with  manifold  streamers  of  silk  dangling  from  the 
Bummit.  In  envious  contrast  to  these  were  the  maidens 
from  some  western  villages,  with  hair  combed  d  la  Chinoisa 
to  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  was  covered  by  a  small, 
ouiJ-shaped  piece  of  embroidered  cloth.  The  petticoats  of- 
these  damsels  reached  barely  to  the  knee,  but  they  made  up 
in  diameter  what  they  lacked  in  length.  They  were  hardy, 
healthy  creatures,  with  arms  like  a  butcher's,  calves  like  a 
mountaineer's,  nut-brown  cheeks,  and  teeth  which  could 
bite  off  a  tenpenny  nail. 

At  night,  when  the  laborers  took  their  holiday,  the  mul- 
titude presented  a  still  more  picturesque  appearance,  in  the 
flaring  light  of  lamps  and  torches,  Then  the  music  wae 
redoubled  ;  the  great  hall  shook  under  thcracasured  stroke 
of  the  danccra'  feet,  and   Utile  circles   of  w:ihzors   wero 


formed  on  level  spaces  under  the  trees.  The  fountains  of 
beer  flowed  from  exhaustlosa  reservoira ;  the  oTiioii-cuk.os 
steamed  with  more  enticing  fragrance;  the  new  songs 
spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  young  people, 
while  the  cackle  of  gossip  ran  around  the  circle  of  the  aged. 
Until  ten  o'clock,  it  was  a  picture  of  the  merriest,  loudest 
life ;  then  the  circles  began  to  break  np,  and  the  throng 
slowly  drifted  back  to  town.  The  Yogelachiessen  is  the 
delight  of  the  peasant  who  is  bo  fortunate  as  to  have  his 
week  of  holiday,  and  ten  thalers  in  his  pocket.  When  the 
festival  is  over  his  thalers  are  gone  and  his  stomach  is 
deranged ;  but  he  has  had  a  jolly  good  time  of  it,  and  his 
sour  season  of  labor  is  sweetened  by  the  recollection  of  the 
sights  he  has  seen,  the  beer  he  has  drunk,  the  music  he  has 
heard,  the  dances  he  has  danced,  and  (why  not  ?)  the  kisses 
he  has  Btolen  from  his  sweetheart. 
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From  a  cursory  view,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  difft  r- 
ence  in  the  outward  form  and  mould  of  Society,  in  all 
civilized  countries,  at  the  present  time.  So  great  is  the 
amount  of  intercourse  between  the  different  nationalities, 
that  a  uniform  set  of  conventional  observances  now  passes 
current  everywhere.  The  same  ordinary  forms  of  courtesy 
flourish  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  and  St.  Petersburg, 
Stockholm  and  Madrid. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  more  intimate  circles  of  private 
and  domestic  life,  that  we  still  find  the  peculiar  traits  exist- 
ing, which  distinguish  one  people  from  another — traits  which 
will  no  doubt  be  gradually  effaced  under  that  tremendous 
levelling  system,  which  has  already  swept  away  the  distinc- 
tions of  costume  and  of  address.  These  characteristic 
aspects  of  Society  are  most  interesting  among  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  races,  on  account  of  their  marked  domes^ 
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tidty,  and  the  affectionate  pertinacity  with  whiuh  they  tling 
to  cuatonis  aad  observaDcea  which  have  been  hallowed  by 
Time.  Their  langusigcs  possess  the  word  "Home" — a 
word  unknown  to  the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian. 

Perhaps  the  first  peculiarity  which  stritea  the  traveller  on 
entering  Germany — and  which,  unless  he  be  a  fool,  iropresaea 
him  most  agreeably — is  the  frank  and  unrestrained  character 
of  public  intereoui-ae.  It  would  be  imposaible  to  leave  four 
Germans,  strangers  to  each  other,  alone  for  half  an  hour, 
■without  their  becoming  tolerably  well  ac<iuainted.  The 
Englishman,  when  abroad,  avoids  hia  kind,  unless,  indeed, 
he  be  a  nobleman  of  gool  aenae,  who  rune  no  risk  of  com' 
promiaing  his  social  position ;  the  German  seeks  his  country- 
man, by  natural  affinity.  In  thia  respect,  the  American  is 
a  cross  between  the  two.  Yet  it  is  as  rare  a  thing  to  make 
a  new  acquaintance  in  a  railroad  car,  here,  as  it  ia  common 
in  any  of  the  German  States.  There  the  new  arrival  courte- 
ously salutes  the  other  passengers  on  entering ;  the  departing 
traveller  does  the  same  thing.  Time  is  considered  lost  if 
devoted  to  silence,  when  it  might  be  agreeably  spent  in 
convei-sation,  and  all  who  have  purchased  tickets  of  the 
same  clasa  consider  each  other  as  equals  for  the  time  being. 
Almost  the  only  examples  of  reaei-ve  which  you  meet  with 
are  the  military  gentlemen,  whose  assumed  importance  is 
the  more  insufferable,  because  it  ia  generiJly  based  neither 
upon  wealth,  character,  nor  intellect. 

This  pleasant  trait  is  not  confined  to  the  masculine  sex. 
Ladies,  also,  enter  into  conversation  with  a  cheerfulness  and 
cordiality  which  illustrates  alike  their  good  sense  and  their 
inherent  courtesy,     I  travelled  two  days  in  a  diligence  in 
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company  with  an  Austrian  Baroness  and  her  daugliters, 
and  on  pariing  received  a  most  friendly  invitation  to  risit 
the  family.  On  another  occasion,  I  met  with  a  very  intelli- 
gent lady  in  the  depot  at  Munich,  and  on  reaching  Aa^ 
bnrg,  vfhere  she  resided,  was  introduced  by  her  to  her 
husband — a  physiaan  of  repnte — and  cordially  invited  by 
both  to  spend  a  day  with  them.  In  these  cases,  the  ladies 
knew  nothing  about  me  except  what  they  had  learned 
during  our  brief  intereonrae.  Even  in  England,  I  think, 
4uch  a  thing  would  sooner  be  possible  than  with  ns. 

Gallantry  towards  ladies  is  a  fine  manly  characteiistic, 
and  we  Americans  have  none  too  much  of  it.  But  have  we 
not  a  right  to  ask  of  our  ladies  courtesij  towards  gentktnen  f 
There  is  no  man  worthy  of  the  name  but  would  feel  that 
there  was  a  delicate  flattery  in  the  fact  of  a  lady  address- 
ing herself  to  him  for  information,  during  a  journey  in 
which  they  were  chance  neighbors;  and  there  is  no  man 
but  would  be  conscious  of  a  sense  of  insult  if  bis  respectful 
attempt  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  travel  by  conversation, 
were  repulsed.  It  is  the  risk  of  such  repulse,  not  only 
between  travellers  of  different  sexes,  but  even  those  of  the 
same  sex,  which  makes  our  railroad  society  so  grim  and 
depressing.  When  a  lady  has  not  sufficient  consideration 
to  thank  you  for  a  seat,  yon  may  be  sure  ehe  bas  no  desire 
to  converse  with  you.  If  she  happens  to  know  who  you 
are,  and  is  sure  of  your  respectability,  you  may  be  suoceas- 
ful ;  otherwise,  there  is  something  in  her  mannner,  which 
Bsys ;  "  Bless  me  I  what  does  he  mean  I  an  entire  stranger 
— I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing !  what  would  people  say  ?" 

Here,  again,  is  another  difference.    When  sti'angevs  mt'ct, 
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enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  mutual  acquaintaine,  there 
is  a  tacit  social  recognition,  wliich  dispenses  with  the 
formality  of  an  introduction.  Any  hesitation  is  justly  coa- 
siderecl  as  an  offence  against  the  host,  implying  that  he 
would  ask  persons  to  meet  you  whom  it  was  not  proper 
that  you  should  know.  The  same  custom  prevails  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  there  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  yoa  are 
frequently  embarrassed  by  receiving  invitations  from  per- 
sona whom  you  may  know  by  sight,  hut  not  by  name.  But 
the  absence  of  all  rescr\-e  in  such  cases— the  frank  freedom 
of  social  intercourse— is  a  mark  of  true  refinement.  All 
politeness  which  is  not  founded  on  common  sense  has  but 
fictitious  valae. 

There  is,  however,  one  element  of  coartesy  in  which  the 
Germans  are  deficient.  Being  a  people  of  abstract  ideas, 
and  much  given  to  that  species  of  theorizing  which  breeda 
intellectual  egotism,  they  lack  a  proper  consideration  for 
the  ideas  and  opinions  of  others.  Hence,  a  mixed  conver- 
sation very  often  assumes  the  character  of  an  ai^umentative 
combat.  I  have  frequently  heard  facts  denied,  because 
they  conflicted  with  some  pet  theoiy.  As  an  American 
and  a  republican,  I  was  constantly  liable  to  be  assailed  by 
those  who  advocated  the  monarchical  system — not  in  the 
way  of  courteous  inquiry,  but  direct  attack.  In  Art, 
Literature,  and  Science,  it  is  the  same  thing.  The  Ger- 
mans have  adopted  the  idea  that  the  great  chai-ad  eristic 
of  the  American  people  ia  Malerialism — because  this 
forms  a  convenient  antithesis  to  the  German  trait  of  Ideal- 
ism— and  all  the  facts  one  may  adduce  to  prove  its  falsity 
go  for  nothing.     So  with  their  ideas  concerning  European 
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politics.  Tliey  are  baaed  upon  abstract  doctrines— theories 
of  race,  of  "  national  elements  " — which  every  year  aeea 
scattered  to  the  winds,  but,  nevertheless,  they  ]mt  tho 
fragments  together  again,  and  look  npon  the  structure 
with  the  same  unshaken  complacency  as  before.  Thia 
intellectual  egotism  is  at  fii-st  offensive  to  a  stranger,  and 
one  never  becomes  entirely  reconciled  to  it.  The  same 
characteristic  may  be  observed  among  the  variona  classes 
of  ultra-refonners  in  the  United  States. 

The  Teutonic  heart  cannot  beat  without  expression. 
The  emotions  are  never  subjected  to  that  self-restraint 
which  our  Anglo-Saxon  pride  forces  upon  us.  Teai-a  are 
shed,  and  lips  kissed,  and  sacred  words  spoken,  if  not  in 
public,  at  least  not  in  secret.  Ko  man  is  ashamed  to  let 
the  world  see  that  be  loves  or  grieves.  We  shrink  from 
such  an  exhibition  because  the  sanctity  of  passion  is  pro- 
faned by  the  presence  of  curious  eyes  and  unfeeling  hearts, 
but  among  a  people  whose  sympathies  are  sensitive  there  is 
no  restraint.  Even  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
newspapers,  ade  by  side  with  announcements  of  groceriea 
and  dry  goods,  you  may  read  the  words  of  hope,  and  joy, 
and  lamentation.  Let  me  give  a  few  ilhistrations.  The 
first  act  in  the  universal  drama  of  human  life  is  thus 
exhibited : 

"  Our  betrothal,  which  took  plaoo  yeslerday,  wo  horcby  jojfullj  tnBke 
known  to  all  relatives  and  friends. 

''KlRL  aclTOMAKM, 

"Ass*.  Stiefel." 


A    year  afterwards,    if  the    course   of  true   love    i 
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smooth — which,  I  must  admit,  it  secma  to  do  mcic  fre- 
quently than  among  na — you  may  read  the  following: 

"  Our  conjugal  union,  which  was  yeaterday  coDsiimmateil,  we  he-ebj 
announce  to  all  relatives  and  friends. 

"Kael  Schum*hs, 

nee  Stiffel." 

Durmg  the  tliree  or  foui-  following  dajs,  the  emotional 
column  of  advertiscmeuts  is  filled  with  congratulation s,  a 
few  only  of  which  need  bo  given.  There  is  usually  a  great 
fiimilaiity  of  style,  although  sometimes  congratulatory 
poems  appear.     Here  are  two  specimens : 

"We  hereby  offer  our  beoitieat  good  wishes  to  our  relative,  Karl 
Sclmmami,  oa  the  occssioa  ot  bia  recent  marriage.  May  be  and  hii 
beloved  wife  live  long  and  happily  together  I 

"The  Glanzlbdbb  Fauili." 

"  The  mairiagB  of  oar  Ciends,  Karl  Schumann  and  Anna  Stiefel,  on 
Wedneaday,  was  joyrully  celebrated  here  Ibe  same  evening,  when  our 
glaseea  were  emptied  to  the  prosperity  of  the  dear  couple.  All  united  in 
a  loud  and  glad  bnrrah  1  (hoch  /)" 

In  another  year  (be  the  same  more  or  leas),  the  second 
act  is  chronicled  in  lite  manner.  What  would  those  ex- 
quisitely prudish  persons,  who  ohject  to  the  publication 
of  births,  say  to  this : 

"Tbe  fortunate  dolivery  of  my  beloved  wife,  Anna  Schumann,  nfe 
Sliefel,  of  a  sound  and  healthy  boy,  yesterday  evening,  at  fiftBen  minutei 
before  si-x,  I  hereby  joyftillr  aDHOanoe  to  all  relativea  and  friends. 

"Karl  Scbtjmahb." 
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More  congratulations  follow  the  happy  event.  "Iha 
ohristciibg,  however,  which  usually  takes  place  in  six  J 
weeks,  is  only  announced  in  the  official  register, 
chikh'cn  receive  from  three  to  six  names,  only  one  of 
which  is  used,  except  in  signing  legal  documents.  Sup- 
posing the  Sohumanns  to  bo  prolific  and  long-lived,  we  mast 
wait  fifty  years  for  the  final  advci'tiaemcnt,  which  then 
appears  in  the  following  form  : 

"The  gentle  departurs,  alltT  lung  and  pntieDtlj  cndurod  guCTeringB,  of 
our  beloved  husband,  father,  grondfatlicr,  brother,  &tber-in-IaW|  ooubd, 
and  brollier-iD-Uw,  Esrl  Sclmmann,  jeaterdaf  sAernoon  at  3  o'dock,  at 
the  uge  of  aeveutj-llve  years,  two  montlia,  and  Dine  da^  we  hereby  jk 
rowrullj  aunouDce  lo  all  relatives  and  friends,  and  beg  for  t 
Bjxapath;  with  db. 

"The  MooBNKBa,  wno  ahe  lekt  I 

One  good  result  of  this  publicity,  at  least,  is  the  ahsenoa  J 
of  gossip.  Nevertheless,  it  ia  repulsive  to  us,  who  have  beofcl 
educated  in  different  ideas,  I  confess,  I  read  such  advei 
tisements  habitually  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  rathei 
than  "  silent  sympathy."  An  undemonstrative  Engllshm 
is  sure  to  be  considered  phlegmatic,  if  not  cold-hearted,  itM 
Germany.  Whatever  feeling  is  not  expressed  la  not  Bap^ 
posed  to  exist.  We  err  in  the  opposite  extreme,  of  o 
cealing  much  honest  and  noble  affection.  How  often  havaa 
I  heard  sincere  manly  friendiihip  made  a  taunt,  and  suspected  T 
love  a  subject  for  unmerciful  badinage  I 

But  Society  m  Germany  has  also  its  tyrannical  aspeota,'1 
The  intercourse  between  the  unmarried  is  most  ngidl^fl 
restricted  ;  the  interchange   of  visits  is  as  punctilious^ 
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regulated  as  in  any  other  pail  of  the  world ;  and  the  dis. 
tiuction  between  the  vaiiona  social  degrees  is  still  shown 
in  many  ivays.  Customs  and  foiins  of*address  which  onght 
to  be  classed  among  the  obsolete  absurdities  of  tho  Past, 
keep  their  place.  The  stranger,  in  a  new  neighborhood,  is 
obliged  to  make  the  first  calls — a  cnatom  which  seems  the 
reverse  of  hospitable,  although  they  excuse  it  by  saying 
that  they  wish  to  leave  tlie  new-comer  free  to  select  his 
society. 

The  betrothed  mast  make  a  formal  round  of  visits  to  all 
their  relatives;  the  newly-married  ditto;  the  mother,  after 
confinement,  must  make  her  first  public  appearance  in 
cburcli,  and  the  corpses  are  followed  to  the  grave  only  by 
males.  In  Weimar,  Altenbnrg,  and  other  remote  p.orts  of 
the  country,  tlie  snperanuated  laws  of  this  sort  are  number- 
less. Nowhere  can  a  young  lady  walk  with  a  gentleman, 
unless  she  is  betrothed  to  him,  but  after  that  event  all 
restrictions  are  removed.  She  is  called  a  "  bride,"  her  lover 
a  "  bridegroom,"  and  each  is  at  once  considered  as  a  member 
of  the  other's  family. 

The  forms  of  address  are  esceedingly  awitward  and  incon- 
venient. Every  person  who  baa  any  official  position,  must 
be  addressed  by  a  cori'esponding  title,  and  {good  news  to  the 
strong-minded !)  his  wife  takes  the  same,  with  a  feminine 
termination.  Thus,  if  IleiT  Schmidt  happens  to  be  a  Coun- 
sellor of  the  Superior  Court  of  Appeals,  it  is  a  violation  of 
etiquette  to  call  h""  He rr  Schmidt,  You  must  say:  "Herr 
Counsellor  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Appeals,  how  is  the 
Frau  Counselloress  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Appeals?" 
Even  the  Master-Shoemaker,  Herv  Duntz,  is  addressed  in 
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the  saniG  way,  and  his  wife  would  be  mortiiied  if  yoa  did 

not  greet  lier  as  "Mra.  Master- Shoemakeresa  Diuitz.**' 
Could  aDjthiiig  be  more  comical  than  to  hear:  "Mrs.  In- 
spectoress  of  Penitent iariea,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mias 
Flie-Insurance  Company's  Preaidentesa?" — and  yet  thi* 
may  happen  any  day  in  Germany.  As  the  husband  L-Iimbfl 
upwards  on  the  official  ladder,  hia  wiie  climbs  with  him. 
She  shares  his  ambition  and  bis  triumphs,  and  rejoices  to  be 
called  "Madame  Field-Mai'shalesa "  or  "Madame  Prime 
Ministress ;"  almost  as  much  as  if  herself  liad  won  the  star 
or  baton. 

A  most  delightful  feature  of  German  hfe  is 
tiousness  with  which  domestic  anniversaries  are  observed 
and  celebrated.  No  birth-day  passes  by  unremembered : 
gifts,  eveu  if  trifliDg,  flowers,  and  the  favorite  dishes  at 
dinner  remind  eaih  one,  in  hia  tm-n,  that  hia  place  in  tho 
■world  is  still  warm.  The  married  celebrate  their  wedding- 
day,  and  Christmas  and  Pentecost  come  to  all.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  gradually  naturalizing  the  foimcr  festival,  and 
would  willingly  see  all  the  others  transplanted  into  oar  soil, 
although,  when  such  customs  become  univeraal  and  inevita- 
ble, they  lose  something  of  that  spontaneity  which  is  th^ 
greatest  charm.  Our  life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  barren  J 
we  pvesa  continually  forward,  on  a  bard,  hot,  atony  road^, 
neglecting  evei^  tree  that  invitee  na  to  rest  awhile  by  the^ 
wayaide.  The  Gcrmana  are  much  bettor  economists  thim 
we.  Recreation  and  domeatic  enjoyment  are  alwayi 
eluded  in  the  estimate  of  expensoa,  and  the  business  of  th« 
household  is  managed  in  so  careful  and  systematic  a  manner, 
that  a  family  with  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  manages  to 
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extract  mnth  ninre  enjoyment  from  existence,  than  most 
American  families  whose  iticomes  are  triple  that  sum. 

I  have  heard  travellers  speak  of  the  bad  manners  of  the 
Germans;  of  their  heterogeneous  meals;  of  their  heaviness 
and  awkwardness ;  and  of  their  uncomfortable  mode  of 
life.  Such  persons  generally  belong  to  that  class  whose 
standard  of  judgment  is:  "Xdon't  do  so  and  so  :  therefore, 
the  people  are  wrong."  One  of  them,  whom  I  pressed 
closely  to  give  me  some  instances  of  bad  manners,  finally 
stated  that  he'  had  seen  Germans  eating  fish  with  knives 
and  drinking  Champagne  ont  of  Madeira  glasses !  The 
little  details  of  the  tabic  vary  in  diiferent  countries,  and  in 
different  generations.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  drank  beer  for  his 
breakfast,  and  Qnoen  Elizabeth  picked  her  teeth  with  her 
fork.  Refinement  (by  which  I  menu  what  is  snobbishly 
termed  "  gentility")  does  not  consist  in  such  small  matters. 
He  was  a  gentleman  who  died  at  2utphen,  even  though  he 
had  never  used  a  pocket-handkerchief.  An  American 
woman,  travelling  in  Germany,  minua  the  language,  has 
recently  published  a  volume  entitled  "  Peasant  Life  in 
Germany,"  which  is  filled  with  the  grossest  blunders.  She 
measures  everything  she  sees  by  an  American  standard, 
as  if  that  were  the  only  admitted  test  of  excellence, 

Thtre  is  this  lesson  to  be  derived  from  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  other  lands  and  other  races — that  no  coun- 
try possesses  Che  best.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  life  are  distributed  more  impartially  than  one  would 
suppose.  It  would  be  very  difiicult  for  an  American  to 
endure  the  annoyances  of  living  under  European  Liws,  but 
he  could  scarcely  fail  to  enjoy  the  order  and  security  pre- 
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vailing  under  a  long-established  Government,  and  the 
freedom  of  a  matured  and  settled  Society.  With  complete 
political  independence,  we  must  still  endure  a  social 
tyranny.  The  opinion  of  the  community  in  which  we  live, 
with  regard  to  our  own  opinions,  actions,  and  habits  of  life, 
is  the  Autocrat  that  rules  us.  Where  this  public  opinion 
is  enliglitened,  liberal,  and  generous,  very  well ;  no  home  in 
the  world  can  be  more  fortunate.  But  where  it  is  narrow 
and  unchaiitable,  resist  it  and  you  will  become  a  social 
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XXXVIII. 
A   TRUE   STORT. 


Ots  the  ISth  of  October,  1856,  a  celtibratioa  of  a  pecniiar 
character  was  lield  in  a  small  villnge  near  Jena.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  an  entii'ely  local  nature,  aud  iniglit  Iiavo 
passed  over  unobserved,  and  unknown  to  all,  except  the 
immediate  vicinity,  but  foi-  its  connexion  with  the  battle 
which,  fifty  years  and  one  day  before,  annihilated  the  power 
of  Prussia.  An  account  of  it,  however,  was  published  iu 
moat  of  the  German  newspapers,  and  through  tliia  circum- 
stance the  sequel  of  the  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate, 
was  brought  on.  At  the  time  the  celebration  took  place, 
I  was  residing  in  Gotha,  not  more  than  fifty  miles  fiora  the 
spot,  and  received  the  story  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
the  chief  actor  in  it.  I  am  sorry  that  his  name,  and  that 
of  the  village,  have  escaped  my  memory.  All  other  parti- 
culars made  too  deep  an  impression  upon  my  mind  to  be 
easily  forgotten. 
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We  must  first  go  back  to  tlie  Uth  of  October,  1808. 
On  tliat  day  the  windy  uplands  north-east  of  Jena  wit-  I 
neased  the  brief  but  terrible  combat,  which  resulted  h 
triumphant  entry  of  the  French  anny  into  Berlin,  eleven 
days    atterwards,    during   which    time  Prussia    had   lost 
00,000  men,  65  standards,  and  600'  cannon.     A  portion  of 
the  French    army  was   encamped   on    the  battlefield,   or 
quartered  in  the  villages  around.      The  poor  inhabitants, 
overwhelmed  by  this  sudden  avalanche  of  war  upon  their 
quiet  fields,  where,  for  a  hundred  years  or  more,  they  had  J 
reaped  their  harvests  In  peace,  submitted  in  helpless  apathy  1 
while  their  houses  and  barns  were  plundered  by  the  law-J 
less  soldiery.    The  battle  was  over,  but  there  was  no  M 
in  the  blast  of  ruin.     Through  the  clouds  of  cannon-smokM 
which  settled  into  the  bosoms  of  the  deep  valleys,  as  thej 
raw  October  evening  came  on,  were  heard  in  all  directions  J 
shrieks  of  fear,  yells  of  rage  or  triumph,  and  cries  of  painl 
or  lamentation. 

Davoust,  the  "Butcher  of  Hamburg"  (as  the  German*  J 
call  him),  took  up  hia  quarters  for  the  night  in  one  of  thsJ 
most  convenient  and  comfortable  houses  which  could  D9  j 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  scene  of  slaughter.  EereS 
he  rapidly  issued  orders  for  the  disposition  of  the  foreea^B 
under  his  command,  gave  directions  for  the  morrow,  andl 
received  repoits  from  his  adjutants.  He  had  taken  hiQ] 
cloak,  and  was  about  retiring  to  an  inner  chamber  1 
repose,  when  an  officer  entered.  "Pardon  me,  General,'*^ 
he  said,  "but  here  is  a  case  which  requires  attention,  Thia 
Gei-man  canaille  must  be  taught  to  respect  us.  Ten 
Boldiera  of  Company ,  of  the  Fourth  Intantry,  who 
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quarterud  tLorasulves  in  the  village  of  Waldorf  [lut  us  say] 
liave  been  diivcn  away  by  the  people,  and  two  or  three 
of  them  are  severely  injured." 

Davoust'a  cold  eye  glittered,  aud  his  moustache  curled 
like  the  lip  of  a  mastiff,  as  be  turned,  halting  a  moment  at 
the  door  of  the  bed-room.  "  Send  a  lieutenant  and  twenty 
men  to  the  village,  pick  out  any  ten  of  the  vagabonds  and 
shoot  them  down  !"  was  his  brief  order.  "  Where  is  Wal- 
dorf?" he  added,  turning  towards  one  of  those  useful  crea- 
tures who  are  always  willing  to  act  as  guides  and  interpre- 
ters for  the  enemy  in  their  own  land. 

"  There  is  a  village  called  Upper  Waldorf,  which  hea 
near  the  head  of  a  small  valley,  to  the  left.  Middle  Wal- 
dorf is  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  Lower  Waldorf 
about  half  an  hour's  distance  beyond." 

The  Marshal,  not  caiing  to  annoy  himself  by  more  mi- 
nute inquiries,  went  to  bed.  If  ten  men  were  shot,  that 
was  sufficient. 

The  next  morniug  at  sunrise,  Lieutenant  Lamotte,  with 
twenty  men,  marched  over  the  trauipled  bills  to  seek  Wal- 
dorf. It  was  a  disagreeable  business,  aad  the  sooner  it  waa 
over  the  better.  On  reaching  a  ridge  which  overlooked 
the  intersection  of  two  or  three  valleys,  more  than  one  vil- 
lage was  visible  through  the  cold  fog,  now  beginning  to 
rise.  "  on  est  Waldorf?"  inquired  the  officer,  of  a  peasint 
whom  he  had  impressed  by  the  way.  "  Daa,"  answered 
the  man,  "  ist  Ober-  Waldorf, ^^  pointing  to  a  ^  illage  on  the 
left,  "  En  avant  ! "  and  in  fifteen  minutes  more  the 
Frenchmen  marched  into  the  little  hamlet. 

Halting  in  an  open  space  between  the  church  and  the 
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two  pi'iacipal  beer-houses,  tbe  officer  Hummoacd  the  uiliabit- 
aiita  together.  The  whole  village  waa  aU'eady  awake,  for 
few  had  slept  during  the  night.  Their  eai-s  were  Btill 
Btunned  by  the  thunders  of  yesterday,  aad  visioDa  of  bura- 
itig  and  pillage  still  danced  before  their  eyes.  At  the 
comtuand  of  the  Lieutenant,  the  soldiers  seized  all  the  male 
inhabitants,  and  forcibly  placed  them  in  line  before  him.  The 
women  and  children  waited  near,  in  terrible  anxiety,  for  no 
one  understood  tbe  words  which  were  epokeu,  and  the* 
ominous  preparations  led  them  to  imagine  the  worst. 

At  this  juncture  the  son  of  tbe  village  paatoi-  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty,  who  waa 
Htudying  theology,  in  order  to  become  hia  fiither's  aacces- 
Bor,  and  fortunately  had  some  knowledge  of  French.  The 
appearance  of  things,  without  the  cries  and  entreaties  of 
the  terrified  people,  told  him  that  his  help  was  wanted ;  he 
immediately  addressed  himself  to  Lieut.  Lamotte,  and 
begged  for  an  explanation  of  the  proceedings. 

"  I  am  ordered  to  punish  this  village,"  answered  the  lat- 
ter, "for  your  treatment  of  some  of  our  soldiers  laat  night. 
The  Marshal  orders  that  ten  of  you  must  be  shot.  The  only 
thing  I  can  do  ia,  to  allow  you  to  draw  lota  among  your- 
selves, or  to  point  out  those  ooncemed  in  the  outrage," 

"But,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  "your  General  has 
been  misinformed.  No  French  soldiers  have  visited  our 
Tillage  before  you.  We  have  trul^  been  in  great  fear  and 
anziety  the  whole  night,  but  the  valley  is  deep,  and  the 
village  is  partly  concealed  from  view  by  the  wood  on  this 
side.  There  are  also  the  villages  of  Middle  and  Lower 
Waldorf,  which  lie  funher  down  in  the  open  valley.     Ton 
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can  soon  satisfy  yourself,  sir,  that  this  vilJage  is  entirely 
ionoiieiit,  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  our 
harmless  people."  "There  ia  no  time  for  investigation," 
said  the  officer ;  "  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Waldorf, 
and  I  am  guided  hither.  I  will  wait  until  you  mate  yonr 
choice  of  ten  to  be  sacrificed,  but  have  no  authority  to  do 

By  this  time  tjje  people  had  learned  the  fate  in  store  for 
them.  The  women,  with  teai-a  and  appealing  gestui'es, 
crowded  around  the  officer,  begging  him  to  spare  their 
sons  and  husbands;  the  men  stood  silent,  with  bloodless 
faces  and  dumb  imploring  eyes.  The  scene  was  evidently 
paioful,  both  to  the  officer  and  tbe  soldiers,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  the  unmerciful  code  of  war.  They  were 
auxious  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  leave ;  but  the  clergyman's 
eon,  inspired  with  the  belief  that  tbe  fate  of  ten  men 
rested  upon  his  eiForts,  continued  to  urge  his  plea  with  a 
zeal  and  eloquence  that  would  not  be  set  aside.  Lteut. 
Lamotte  struggled  awhile  between  his  sense  of  duty  and 
his  natural  humanity,  while  the  young  advocate  appealed 
to  his  conscience  and  to  the  obedience  which  he  owed  to  a 
higher  Commander  than  Davoust.  Finally,  he  consented 
to  wait  nhile  a  sergeant  was  dispatched  to  headquarters, 
accompanied  by  a  peasant,  to  show  him  the  nearest  way. 
A  few  lines,  hastily  pencilled,  stated  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  asked  for  further  instructions. 

Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  waited  in  a  state  of  suspense 
scarcely  to  be  endured.  Lieut.  Lamotte,  who,  as  a  thorough 
Frenchman,  soon  wearied  of  a  painful  emotion,  and  shook 
it  off  at  the  risk  of  appearing  heai-tless,  said : — 
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"  The  moniiijg  is  keen,  aud  a  walk  befoi- 
not  diminish  the  appetite ;  can  you  give  us  some  refi-esh- 
ment  from  your  hidden  supplies?"  At  a  word  from  tlia 
yonng  mau  many  of  the  women  brought  together  coffee^ 
which  they  had  prepared  for  their  own  breakfasts,  with 
black  bread,  mugs  of  beer,  and  a  small  cheese  or  two,  suffi- 
cient for  a  rough  meal,  of  which  the  soldiers  partook,  with 
the  usual  laughing  comments  on  "  la  cuisine  Allemande.'" 
The  company  of  victims  looked  on  in  Hilence,  and  more 
than  one  muttered  gloomily,  "  "We  are  feeding  our  esecu- 
tionei-s," 

"  Even  if  that  should  be  true,"  said  the  young  man,  "  it 
is  but  doing  as  Christ  has  taught  us.  Whether  or  not  wo 
obtain  Christian  charity  from  these  men,  let  us  at  least 
show  them  that  we  are  Christiaua." 

This  solemu  rebuke  had  its  effect.  A  few  of  the  men 
assisted  in  entertaining  the  soldiers,  and  the  latter,  with 
their  faeiUty  of  fi'atcmization,  soon  made  themselves  at  home. 
As  the  stomach  fills  the  heart  also  enlarges,  and  the  men 
began  to  say  among  themselves;  "  It  ia  a.  pity  these  good 
fellows  should  bo  shot  by  mistake." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  sergeant  and  his  guide 
arrived.  The  former  handed  the  Lieutenant  a  note,  which,' 
he  hastily  tore  open  and  read : — "  Waste  no  more  time  ini 
parley.  It  ia  indifferent  which  village  is  punished ;  an  ex-;, 
ample  must  be  made.  Do  your  duty,  and  return  instantly,'* 
So  ran  the  pitiless  answer. 

"  Choose  your  men,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  rising  to  hia 
feet,  and  grinding  hia  toeth  to  keep  down  his  faltering  heart. 
But  now  the  lamentationa  broke  out  afresh.     The  womer 
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elung  arouud  the  men  who  wore  dear  to  them,  and  many 
of  tlie  latter,  overcome  by  th'e  general  distress,  uttered 
loud  cries  and  prayers  for  mercy.  The  youug  man  knelt 
down  in  front  of  them,  saying  to  the  officer :  "  I  do  not 
kneel  to  you,  but  I  will  pray  to  God  that  ITo  may  removQ 
the  ain  of  this  alaugjiter  from  your  soul." 

As  the  officer  met  his  earnest  eyes,  ftill  of  a  Hiiblime 
calmness  and  courage,  his  own  suddenly  filled  with  tears. 
He  turned  to  his  men,  who  stood  drawn  up  ia  line  behind 
him.  They  looked  at  him,  but  no  word  was  spoken.  Their 
hands  were  in  the  proper  place,  according  to  drill  regula- 
tions, and  there  wei'O  drops  on  many  cheeks  which  they 
could  not  wipe  away.  There  was  a  silent  question  in  the 
officer's  eyes,  a  silent  answer  in  theirs.  The  former  turned 
again  hurriedly,  beckoned  the  young  man  to  him,  and 
whispered  in  an  agitated  voice  : — 

"  My  friend,  I  will  save  you  by  a  stratagem.  Choose 
ten  of  your  most  courageous  men,  jilace  them  in  line  be- 
fore me,  and  I  will  order  my  soldiers  to  shoot  them  through 
the  head.  At  the  instant  I  give  the  order  to  fire  they 
must  fall  flat  upon  the  ground.  My  soldiers  will  aim  high, 
and  no  one  will  be  Injured.  As  soon  as  the  volley  is  fired 
I  ml]  give  the  order  to  march,  but  no  one  must  stir  from 
his  place  until  we  are  out  of  sight." 

These  words  were  instantly  translated  to  the  people,  but 
so  gi'eat  was  their  panic  that  no  one  oflTered  to  move.  The 
pastor's  son  then  took  his  place,  alone,  in  the  vacant  space 
before  the  line  of  soldiers.  "  "  I  ofibr  myself,"  said  bo,  "  as 
one,  trusting  in  God  that  we  shall  all  be  saved,  and  I  call 
npon  those  of  you  who  have  the  hearts  of  men  in  yoni 
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bodies,  to  stand  beaido  me."  Young  Ccnrad,  a  sturdy 
farmer,  and  but  newly  a  bridegroom,  joined  bim,  casting,  a£ 
he  did  so,  a  single  encouraging  look  upon  tis  future  wife, 
who  turned  deadly  p.tle,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  One  by 
one,  aa  men  who  have  resolved  lo  face  death — for  the  most 
of  them  had  but  a  trembling  half-confidence  in  their  escape, 
eight  others  walked  out  and  took  their  places  in  line.  The 
women  shuddered  and  hid  their  eyes;  the  men  looked 
steadily  on  in  the  fascination  of  terror,  and  the  little  chil- 
dren in  awed  but  ignorant  curiosity.  The  place  was  as  silent 
as  if  devoid  of  life. 

Again  the  Lieutenant  surveyed  his  men,  "Take  aim!" 
ne  commanded — "  aim  at  their  heads,  that  your  work  may 
be  well  done !"  But  though  his  voice  was  clear  and  strong, 
and  the  tenor  of  his  woi-da  not  to  be  mistaken,  a  clairvoyant 
flash  of  bidden  meaning  ran  down  the  line,  and  the  men 
understood  him.  Then  came  the  last  command,  "I^ire/" 
but  in  the  second  which  intervened  bet\reen  the  word 
and  the  ringing  volley,  the  ten  men  were  already  falling. 
The  crack  of  the  muskets  and  the  sound  of  their  bodies  as 
tliey  struck  the  earth,  were  Bimultaneous.  Without  paus- 
ing an  instant,  the  Lieutenant  cried  "  Right  abo»t,  wheel !" 
"  Forteard!"  and  the  measured  tramp  of  the  soldiers  rang 
down  the  narrow  village  street. 

The  women  uncovered  their  eyes  and  gazed.  There  lay 
the  ten  men,  motionless  and  apparently  hfeless.  With  wild 
cries  they  gathered  around  them,  but  ere  their  exclamations 
of  despair  were  turaed  into  those  of  joy,  the  last  of  the 
soldiers  had  disappeared  in  the  near  wood.  Then  followed 
weeping  embraces,  as  all  arose  from  the  ground,  laughtei; 
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and  soljs  of  hysterical  joy.  The  pastor's  son,  uncovering 
Lis  liead,  knelt  down,  and,  while  all  rtverently  followed  his 
example,  uttered  an  eloquent  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
their  niercilUl  deliverance. 

What  this  young  man  had  done  was  not  suffered  to  go 
unrewarded.  A  blesang  rested  upon  his  labors  and  his  life. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  became  a  clergyman,  filling  for 
awhile  liia  Ettlier's  place  for  the  people  he  had  saved,  hut  was 
afterwards  led  to  seek  a  wider  and  more  ambitious  sphere. 
He  was  called  to  Leipzig,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  finally  became  known  throughout  Germany 
as  the  founder  of  the  Gustaa  Adolf-Verein  (Gustavus 
Adolphns  Union),  which  has  for  its  object  the  diaseminatioii 
of  Protestant  principles  by  means  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. In  some  respects  it  resembles  the  Home  Missions 
of  our  own  country.  Many  churches  built  by  the  asso- 
ciation are  now  scattered  through  the  German  States,  many 
poor  clergymen  are  assisted  and  other  religious  works 
advanced.  It  has  become  a  permanent  and  successful 
society. 

The  inhabitantsof  Waldorf  never  forgot  their  pastor,  nor 
he  them,  lie  came  back  from  time  to  time  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  the  quiet  little  village  where  much  of  his  youth,  and 
the  most  eventful  crisis  of  hia  life  was  passed.  In  1B56,  three 
out  of  the  ten  pseudo-victims  of  Davoust  were  atill  living  in 
their  old  homes,  and  the  people  bethought  them  that  the 
semi-centennial  anniversary  of  such  an  event  deserved  a 

special  celebiation.    Dr.  ^ of  Leipzig  (fonuerly  the 

pastor's  son)  was  invited  to  be  with  them.  He  came — he 
would  have  come  from  the  ends  of  the  eaith — and  after  a 
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Bulcmii  and  religious  eervioe  in  the  chnruh  proceeded  to  tlte 
voi-j-  8iK)t  on  wbich  he  liad  stood  and  faced  the  Frcn<d 
muMkets,  and  there  related  to  the  childien  and  grand- 
children  oi'  those  he  had  aavtid,  the  narrative  which  I  hard 
here  given  in  leas  moving  and  eloquent  words.  Those  wh«S 
weie  preBcnt  deseribu  the  scene  as  having  been  singularly 
impressive  and  affcctiug.  The  three  old  men  sat  near  hint' 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  emotions  ol'  that  hoar  of  trial  ive 
vividly  reproduced  in  their  minds,  tliat  at  the  close  they 
laughed  and  wept  as  they  had  done  on  the  same  day  fifty 
years  before. 

In  conclu^on  the  speaker  rclerred  to  the  officer  whostf 
humane  stratagem  bad  presented  their  lives.  "  Since  thai) 
day,"  said  he,  "  I  have  never  heard  of  him,  I  did  not  c 
learn  his  name,  but  he  is  ever  remembered  in  my  thonghtd 
and  prayers.  Most  probably  he  died  a  soldier's  death  c 
one  of  the  many  fields  of  slaughter  which  intervened 
between  Jena  and  Waterloo ;  but  if  he  should  stil!  be  living 
it  would  oheer  my  last  days  on  earth  if  I  could  reach  hi  in 
with  a  single  word  of  gratitude." 


In  the  same  year  there  lived — and  no  doubt  still  is  livin 
— in  Lyons,  an  invalided  and  pensioned  Captain  of  till 
Napoleonic  wars.  After  a  life  of  vicissitudes  he  found  him*| 
sel^  in  his  old  age,  alone,  tbrgotten,  and  poor.  Men  i 
braver  aod  better  than  be  had  achieved  distinction  by  soma 
lucky  chance;  fortune  had  come  to  others,  and  othei's  hM 
begotten  uhildren  to  clieer  and  vitalize  their  declining  dtty< 
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Him  tiie  woi-Id  ha^l  ])asaed  by,  and  foi'  yoara  he  had  bcL'ii 
living  a.  ijuitt,  silent,  pinched  life,  by  the  aid  of  liis  scantj 
pension.  His  daily  resoi't  was  a  caft,  where  he  could  Bee 
and  read  the  principal  European  jouniala,  and  perhaps  mea- 
sure the  changed  politics  of  the  jiresent  time  l>y  the  expe- 
riences of  his  past  life. 

One  day  in  November,  1656,  he  entered  the  caf^  aa 
usual,  took  liis  accustomed  seat,  and  picked  up  the  nearest 
paper.  It  happened  to  be  the  Augsburg  AUgemeine  Zei- 
tung ;  but  he  had  spent  some  years  in  Geiinany,  and 
nndei'stood  the  language  tolerably.  Hia  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  letter  dated  Jena.  "  Jena  ?"  he  thinks — "  I 
was  there  too.  What  is  going  on  there  now?"  He  reads 
a  little  further— "  Celebration  at  Waldorf?  Waldorf? 
The  name  is  familiar:  wliere  bave  I  heard  it?"  Aa  he 
continues  his  perusal,  the  old  caplahi's  excitement,  so 
unusual  a  cii'cumstance,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  other 
habitues  of  the  caft.  "  Grand  Dieu!  Davoust — Waldorf 
—the  ten  men — the  pastor's  son!  Did  I  dream  such  a 
thing,  or  is  it  the  same?"  Forgotten  for  years  and  years 
— efiaced  by  a  hundred  other  military  adventures — over- 
laid and  lost  in  the  crowded  stores  of  a  soldier's  memory, 
the  scene  came  to  light  again.  The  pastor's  son  still  lived, 
still  remembered  and  thanked  the  preserver  of  his  native 
village  I  Many  a  long  year  had  passed  since  such  a  glow 
wanned  thei  chambers  of  the  old  man's  heai't. 

That  evening  he  wrote  to  Dr. ,  in  Leipzig. 

The  latter  was  ill,  and  but  a  few  months  from  his  last 
hour,  but  the  soldier'a  letter  seemed  like  a  providential 
answer'  to  bis  prayers,  and  brightened  the  flickering  closa 
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of  his  life.  A  manly  and  affectionate  correspondence  wiis 
cariied  on  between  the  two  while  the  latter  lived.  Tlie 
circumstance  became  public,  and  the  deed  was  officially 
recognised  in  a  w^ay  most  flattering  to  the  pride  of  Capt. 
Lamotte.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  the  King 
of  Saxony  conferred  upon  him  the  orders  of  their  respective 
houses,  which  were  followed  soon  afterwards  by  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  Louis  Napoleon,  and  an 
increase  of  his  pension  which  assured  him  ease  and  comfort 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  translation  of  the  Dr.'s 
narrative,  published  in  the  French  papers,  drew  attention 
to  him,  and  he  was  no  longer  a  neglected  frequenter  of  the 
caf^.  He  was  known  and  honored,  even  without  his  orders. 
"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it 
again,  after  many  days." 


A.XXIX. 

THE   LANDSCAPES   OF   THE   WORLD. 


The  doctrine  of  "Correspondences"— a  system  of  parallela 
between  the  material  and  epiritua]  world — TPhioh  forma  so 
promJDent  an  element  in  Swedenborgian  FaitL,  asserts  its 
truth  in  one  respect,  to  the  mind  of  every  man  who  has 
travelled  much.  Laodscapcs  exhibit  almost  as  great  a 
variety  of  expression  as  the  human  face — they  embrace  all 
moods  and  all  characters  in  their  infinite  scale.  Nature  is 
both  refined  and  savage,  poetic  and  vulgar,  Mendly  and 
cruel,  beawtiful  and  repulsive.  Who  has  not  felt,  a  thon- 
Band  times,  the  sentiment  of  Leigh  Hunt's  lines: 

"  And  all  the  landscape — earth,  and  aea,  and  sky. 
Breathed  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  lauglis  out  opeolj." 

Some  regions  of  the  earth  are  as  tame  nnd  barren  as  the 
minds  of  certain  commnnities ;  others  bask  in  superb  opn- 
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leuce,  and  squander  th^  bouadlesa  stores  of  beauty ;  aud 
others  again,  rise  ia  their  unexpected  sublimity  and  power, 
as  far  above  the  average  character  of  scenery,  as  gcniua 
rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  humaa  mind. 

Xatiire  has  Ler  masterpieces  in  every  department  of  her 
realm.  There  is,  if  we  knew  it,  somewhere  upon  the  earth 
one  river  which  transcends  all  other  streams — one  moun- 
tain whose  majesty  stands  unapproached — one  coast  which 
makes  the  voyager  forget  all  other  shores— and  one  valley 
where  the  bee  finds  his  sweetest  honey  and  the  winds  their 
most  delicious  balm.  I  might  demonstrate  this,  with  all 
the  ease  of  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  without  being  able  to 
name  any  one  of  those  favored  spots — for  who  has  ever 
beheld,  or  ever  shall  behold,  all  the  landscapes  of  the  world  ? 

\Vi!  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  trusting  to  the  individual 
likings  of  travellers.  Many  persons  are  thrown  into  rap- 
tures by  a  beaatiihl  view,  the  expression  of  which  touches 
some  taste  or  passion  of  their  own,  Scotland  is  mora  oil- 
joyed,  by  most  Americans,  than  Switzerland,  and  Home 
makes  a  profonader  impression  than  Athens:  yet  in  the 
Gallery  of  Nature,  the  order  of  excellence  is  reversed. 
Everj-  country  has  its  chosen  landscapes,  which  you  must 
see,  or  you  have  missed  "  the  finest  sight  in  the  world." 
The  Neapolitan  says :  "  See  Naples  and  then  die ;"  "  Who 
has  not  in  Granada  been,  verily,  he  has  nothing  seen,"  is 
the  Spanish  proverb ;  "  I  will  not  look  npon  Damascns,  lest 
I  should  cease  to  desire  Paradise,"  was  the  exclamation  of 
Mohammed.  The  central  point  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur, 
in  Humboldt's  memoHes  of  scenery,  was  Chimborazo. 

Do  not  ask  me  now  "  which  is  the  finest  landscape  in  the 
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world  ?"  because  it  would  be  as  difficult  aa  to  decide  which 
was  the  best  man  you  ever  knew.  But  with  regard  to 
separate  features  there  is  less  embarrassment.  The  grandest 
river  in  Europe  is  the  Danube :  but  for  his  long  intervals 
of  monotonous  plain,  he  would  be  the  grandest  in  the  world. 
The  Rhine  lias  his  phases  of  extreme  beauty — likewise  the 
Rhone,  the  Elbe,  tbe  Connecticut,  and  the  Ohio.  None  of 
the  great  main  arteries  of  Continents — ^the  Mississippi,  the 
Amazon,  the  Nile,  the  Volga,  and  the  Tang-tse-Kiang— 
exhibit  a  beauty  of  landscape  proportioned  to  their  length 
and  volume.  The  main  characteristic  of  their  scenery — 
however  exquisite  it  may  be  in  detail — is  monotony.  But 
there  is  one  river  which,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  un- 
rolls a  long  chain  of  landscapes  wherein  there  is  no  tame 
feature,  but  each  suceessive  view  presents  new  combinations 
of  beauty  and  majesty— which  other  rivers  may  surpass  in 
sections,  but  none  rival  as  a  whole — and  its  narac  is,  The 
Hudson. 

As  for  cataracts,  Niagara,  in  tremendous  volume,  drowns 
all  others.  The  foamy  whispers  of  Alpine  streamlets  are 
nnheard  beside  it.  But  water  is  Protean  in  its  forms  and 
movements,  and  there  are  mii-aclea  of  beauty  which  you 
cannot  find  clinging  to  the  mighty  emerald  planes  of  our 
great  fall.  The  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  winnows  a  stoi'my 
chaff  of  diamonds :  the  Throllbatta,  in  Sweden,  tosses  up 
globes  of  pink-tinted  apray;  the  Aar  descends  like  an 
avalanche  of  silver  cauliflowers,  and  the  Riukan,  in  Nor- 
way, flutters  into  scarfs  of  the  richest  lace.  Each  of  those 
has  its  individual  charm  and  fascination,  but  Niagara  is  the 
Titan  in  whose  presence  you  stand  dumb. 
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An  Etigliahraau  will  probably  lell  you  that  tlio  Isle  of 
Wight  ia  the  moat  beautiful  island  In  the  world.  A  New 
Yorker  will  mention  Staten  Island ;  an  Italiim  point  to  the 
rocky  lion  of  Capri,  and  an  East-Indian  think  of  Ceylon. 
Having  never  seen  Madeira,  or  Oabu,  or  palmy  Nukabeva, 
or  TJpolo,  in  the  Samoan  group,  I  am  not  capable  of  decid- 
ing; but  of  all  the  islands  apon  which  I  ever  Eet  foot, 
Penang  ia  far  the  lovelieat.  Not  more  than  ten  milea  in 
length,  it  riaes  on  one  side  into  a  group  of  mountains,  2500 
feet  high,  while  on  the  other  it  spreads  out  its  level 
orchards  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  trees  to  the  sun.  East- 
ward, across  emerald  water  and  snowy  reefe  of  coral,  you 
see  the  shores  of  Malacca,  and  westward,  beyond  the  pur- 
ple sea,  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Sumatra,  Cold  is  unknown, 
but  the  tropical  heats  are  never  oppressive.  The  mr  be- 
wilders you  with  ita  fragrance,  the  trees  and  flowers  charm 
you  with  their  beauty.    The  island  is  a  miniatiu"e  Eden, 


"  Where  &Ila  not  rain,  or  hail,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly,'  but  it  lies 
Seep-meadowed,  happy,  tkir  with  orchard-lawoB 
And  bowery  hollona  cromied  with  nununer  sea." 


i 


With  the  exception  of  the  Altai  and  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  I  have  seen  the  principal  mountain  chsuoa  of  the 
world,  besides  the  most  renowned  isolated  groups  and 
separate  peukg.  Here,  ^^n,  there  are  differences  of  glory. 
Tile  Alps  boast  the  contrast  of  pastoral  lovcliuesa  with  the 
icy  desolation  of  the  glaciers ;  the  Taurus  baa  ita  tremen- 
dous defiles  and  gorges,  and  the  Himalayas  their  snowy 
wedges  of  supernatural  height  and  brilliancy.    But  there 
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is  one  mountain,  which,  having  once  seen,  you  acknow- 
ledge ever  afterwards  as  monarch.  This  is  the  Peak  of  Ori- 
zaba, in  Mexico.  The  Andes  of  Ecuador  rise  from  a  table- 
land 9,000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  loftiest  summits  of 
the  Himalayas  lie  behind  two  lower  chains,  the  High  Alpa 
are  buttressed  on  all  sides — but  Orizaba  ascends  in  ona 
splendid  sweep  from  the  level  of  a  tropical  sea  to  the 
height  of  18,000  feet  I 

Standing  on  the  mountain-terrace  of  Jalapa,  which  is 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  above  theGnlf  of  Mex- 
ico, you  see  the  entire  mountain,  like  a  colossal  picture 
painted  on  the  blue  background  of  the  air. '  Leagnea  upon 
leagues  of  palm  forests  cover  the  level,  sandy  plain  made  by 
the  retrocession  of  the  sea  which  once  washed  his  feet. 
Then  there  are  plantations  of  orange  and  coffee  trees ; 
higher  up,  woods  of  chestnut  and  oak ;  higher  still,  a  broad, 
dark  belt  of  pine,  then,  naked  rock,  and  finally  commenc- 
ing four  thousand  feet  below  the  summit,  the  region  of 
eternal  snow  1  The  mountain  is  a  steep  and  perfect  cone, 
leaning,  on  its  western  side,  against  the  table-land  of 
Mexico.  In  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
visible  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  consequently  thu 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  do  not  reach  its  base  until  nearly 
fifteen  minutes  after  they  have  gilded  its  summit,  and  the 
immaculate  peak  shines  like  a  blazing  star  in  the  sky,  when 
the  rapid  twilight  of  the  Tropics  has  already  darkened 
Jalapa. 

All  these,  however,  are  but  angle  features  of  a  landscape, 
and  the  crowning  triumph  of  Nature  is  the  grouping  of 
them  together  in  an  order  which  shall  heighten  the  effecl 
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of  euch,  thereby  proilaciDg  a  picture  perfect  an  1  8iil>lime. 
If,  OB  Mr.  Tapper  modestly  desires,  we  had  ihe  Andce 
rising  on  eitlier  eiia  of  Xiagara,  the  Cataract  would  gain 
nothing  in  e3\.-ct  thereby.  On  the  other  hand  Mountains 
and  the  Sea  are  foils  to  each  other;  so  arc  grim  precipices 
and  flowery  meadows,  white,  gUttering  cities,  and  ranges 
of  bare  blue  hills.  Nature,  at  some  times  a  bungler,  ia  at 
other  times  a  divine  artist.  Give  her  a  broad  canvivs,  rich 
colors,  and  tlie  forms  in  which  she  most  dehghts,  and  she 
occasionally  produces  pictures  which  seem  to  belong  to 
some  happy  planet  nearer  the  sun,  rather  than  to  this 
imperfect  Earth  of  ours. 

The  Orientals  have  their  four  famous  Gardens  of  Asia,  the 
charms  of  which  have  been  celebrated  in  their  poetry  for 
many  a  hundred  years.  They  are :  Damascus,  ShJraz,  Sa- 
marcand,  and  Cashmere.  To  these  Broussa  was  added  by 
the  Ottomans,  while  Granada  was  assigned  a  still  higher 
place  by  the  poets  of  Saracenic  Spain.  Bat  the  beauty  of  a 
laudsc^>e,  to  the  Oriental  eye,  consists  in  its  abundance 
of  verdure,  traversed  by  running  streams — a  combination 
of  shade,  coolness,  and  grateful  color,  which  only  those  can 
property  appredate  to  whom  yellow  sand,  and  scorched 
red  hills,  quivering  in  heat,  are  the  habitual  features  of  the 
Earth.  Enclose  sacb  a  picture  in  a  frame  of  mountains, 
some  of  which  rise  to  the  region  of  snow,  and  they  can 
imagine  nothing  more  beautiful. 

They  are  so  far  right,  that  the  masterpieces  of  landscape 
must  be  sought  either  within  the  Ti'opica,  or  upon  their 
borders.  A  view  which  at  times  is  dark  and  lifeless,  or 
ooloileas  with  snow,  gives  no  complete  satisfaction  to  the 
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mind.  Edinburgh,  from  Arthnr'a  Seat,  and  Florence  from 
Fieeole,  are  superb  in  suoinier,  and  imposing  at  all  times; 
but  we  cannot  award  tbcm  the  first  place.  No  city  in  the 
world  presents  such  a  wonderful  pictnre  as  Constantinople, 
as  seen  from  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus;  Naples  and 
Kio  Janeiro  are  scarcely  inferior,  but  in  them  that  dazzling 
fairy  architecture,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  realm  of 
dreams,  ta  ■wanting. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  landscapes  which  hare  de- 
lighted my  eyes,  there  are  four  which  remain  indelibly 
impressed  npon  my  memory,  as  sapreme  in  sJl  the  elements 
of  beanty  and  majesty — four  pictures,  ea«h  of  which,  in  my 
gallery,  occupies  a  hall  of  its  own,  wherein  no  hiferior  work 
shall  ever  be  placed.  They  are ;  the  Vega  of  Granada, 
Damascus,  Broussii,  and  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  In  attempt- 
ing to  paint  them,  with  paper  for  canvas,  and  words  for 
colors,  I  feel  more  sensibly  than  ever  the  imperfection  of 
all  human  speech.  Even  could  I  select  the  special  capaci- 
ties of  all  cultivated  languages,  and  use  them  as  so  many 
pure  pigments — could  I  describe  the  forests  in  German,  the 
sea  in  Swedish,  the  mouotains  in  English,  the  running 
streams  in  Italian,  and  the  cities  in  Spanish — I  should  still 
achieve  but  a  partial  success.  For  words  lack  perspective : 
they  cannot  truly  represent  the  successive  planes  of  dis- 
tance ;  the  crystal  sea,  which,  invisible  in  itself,  yet  tints 
the  mountains,  near  and  far,  with  an  enchanting  scale  of 
color,  nor  those  subtle  phases  of  expression  which  seem  to 
be  independent  of  the  forms  of  Nature. 

Let  us  first  look  upon  Gr.anada — a  landscape  more 
limited  in  extent  than  either  of  the  others,  yet  lacking  no 
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important  feature.  Climbing  the  long  street  of  the  Darro, 
we  enter  tlie  Al])aycin,  an  ancient  Moorish  suburb,  from 
the  crumbling  parapets  of  which  the  eye  takes  in  at  one 
glance,  the  city,  the  Alhambra,  the  Vega,  and  its  ring  of 
encirchng  mountains.  Across  the  deep  gorge  through 
which  the  Darro  issues  from  the  hills,  rises  the  headland 
crowned  by  the  palace  of  the  Moorish  Kings,  the  huge  red 
towers  of  which  stand  out  in  massive  relief  against  the  dark 
purple  background  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  summit  of 
this  single  group  of  mountains  rises  nearly  to  the  height  of 
the  Jungfrau,  and  their  sides  of  dark-red  rocks  are  streaked 
with  fields  of  eternal  snow.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  gay, 
glittering  city,  stretches  for  twenty-five  miles  the  blooming 
Vega — a  huge  parterre  of  gardens,  olive  groves,  fields,  and 
forests,  dotted  with  white  towers  and  palace-fronts,  and 
lighted  by  shining  glimpses  of  the  winding  Xenil.  Across 
the  glorious  plain  towers  the  huge  mountain  of  Parapanda, 
while  a  chain  of  lesser  heights  incloses  it  on  all  sides. 
Beautiful  as  the  details  of  the  landscape  are,  its  breadth, 
and  grandeur,  and  splendor  of  coloring  are  the  charms 
which  hold  you  captive. 

The  view  of  Damascus,  from  the  Salahiyeh — the  last 
slope  of  the  Anti-Lebanon — is  less  perfectly  proportioned, 
but  more  dazzling.  It  is  transfigured  by  the  magic  of  the 
Orient.  From  the  mountain-chain  whose  ridges  heave 
behind  you,  until,  in  the  south,  they  terminate  in  the 
snowy  head  of  Mount  Hernion,  the  great  Syrian  plain 
stretches  away  to  the  Euphrates,  broken,  at  distances  of 
ten  and  fifteen  miles,  by  two  detached  groups  of  moun-. 
tains.     The  far  horizon  of  sand  quivers  in  a  flush  of  roseate 
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heat.  In  a  terrible  gorge  at  your  side,  the  nver  Barrada 
(the  ancient  Pharpar)  forces  its  way  to  the  plain,  and  its 
waters,  divided  into  twelve  different  channels,  make  all 
between  you  and  those  blue  island-hilla  of  the  desert  one 
great  garden,  the  boundaries  of  which  your  vision  can 
barely  distinguish.  Its  longest  diameter  oanoot  be  less 
than  twenty  miles.  Tou  look  down  upon  an  immense  lake 
of  foliage,  and  fruit,  and  bloBsoms,  the  hue  of  which,  by 
contrast  with  the  barren  mountains  and  the  red  rim  of  tho 
desert,  seems  brighter  than  al!  other  gardens  in  the  world. 
Through  its  centre,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  lies 
Damascus — a  line  of  white  walla,  domes,  towers,  and 
sparkling  minarets,  winding  away  for  seven  miles  through 
the  green  sea  I  In  this  magnificent  picture  you  have  the 
contrasts  of  fire  and  snow — of  eternal  desolation  and 
eternal  bloom, 

Tlie  finest  view  of  Broussa  is  from  the  east,  on  the  road 
into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Thence  you  overlook  the 
entire  valley,  which,  thirty  miles  long  by  five  in  breadth, 
stretches  away  to  the  westward,  between  the  mighty  mass 
of  the  Mysian  Olympus  on  the  one  side,  and  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains  on  the  other.  The  base  of  Olympus  is  a 
vast  sloping  terrace,  leagues  in  length,  resembling  the 
flights  of  steps  by  which  the  ancient  temples  were  ap- 
proached. From  this  foundation  rise  four  great  pyramids 
two  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  completely  mantled  with 
forests.  Piled  upon  these  are  four  lesser  ones,  above  whose 
green  pinnacles  appear  still  other  and  higher,  bare  and  bleat, 
and  clustering  thickly  together,  to  uphold  the  central  dome 
of  snow.  The  sides  of  the  lower  ranges,  on  either  hand, 
21* 
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{ii'eijt.'nt  a  cliariimig  mixture  of  forest  and  cultivated  land. 
Far  in  advance,  under  the  last  headland  whicli  OljTnpua 
throwa  out  towards  the  Sea  of  Maiiuora,  the  hundred 
minareta  of  Broussa  stretch  in  a  white  and  glittering  line, 
like  the  masts  of  a  navy,  whose  hulls  are  buried  in  the  leafy 
sea.  No  words  can  describe  the  beauty  of  the  valley,  the 
blending  of  the  richest  cultivation  with  the  wildest  natural 
luxuriance.  Here  are  gardens  and  orchards;  there,  groves 
of  fiuperb  chestnut-trees  in  blossom ;  here,  fields  of  golden 
grain  or  green  pasture-land ;  there,  Arcadian  thickets, 
overgrown  with  clematis  and  wild  rosea;  here,  lofty  pop- 
lars beside  the  streams ;  tliero,  spiry  cypresses  looking 
down  from  the  slopes — and  alt  blended  in  one  whole,  so 
rich,  BO  grand,  so  gorgeous,  that  you  scarcely  breatlia 
when  it  first  bursts  upon  you.  The  only  feature  ■which 
you  miss  is  the  gleam  of  water. 

In  the  valley  of  Mexico,  however — the  grandest  of 
these  four  landscapes — this  want  is  supplied.  Whether 
you  behold  it  from  the  rock  of  Chepultepec,  or  from  under 
the  pines  of  Iztaccihuatl,  the  great  lakes  of  Chalco  and 
Tezcuco  form  crystal  mirrors  for  the  mighty  peaks  which 
loot  down  upon  the  valley.  The  laodsciipc  has  a  diameter 
of  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  average  height  of  the  moun- 
tains which  enframe  it  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  thousand 
feet.  Above  this  majestic  wall  shoot  the  broken,  snowy 
Summits  of  Iztacdhuatl  and  the  Nevada  of  Toluco,  sad 
the  solitary  cone  of  Popocatapetl.  The  view  seems  to 
embrace  a  world  at  a  glance.  In  the  centre  lies  the  dty 
with  its  white  palaces  and  towers,  like  silver  in  the  sun  ;  all 
around  it  are  gardens,  fields  of  aloes,  embowered  villages 
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and  convents,  cypress  forests  and  orange  groves ;  then,  the 
flashing  of  the  great  lakes,  dim  fields,  and  faint  villages  in 
the  distances ;  and  lastly,  the  embaying  curves  of  the 
mountains,  now  projected  near  in  rugged  and  barren 
grandeur,  now  receding  into  purple  distance,  or  seeming 
to  overhang  their  bases,  in  the  delusive  nearness  of  their 
dazzling  snows.  When  a  few  scattering  clouds  are  in  the 
sky,  and  moving  belts  of  golden  light  and  violet  shadow 
lend  their  alternate  magic  to  these  grand  and  wonderful 
features,  you  can  only  say,  again  and  again,  "  This  is  the 
one  great  landscape  of  the  world  I " 
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PREFERENCES,   AFTER   SEEING  THE    WORLD. 
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Tde  traveller,  one  would  suppose,  must  necessarily  become 
an  optimist,  an  eclectic,  since  he  has  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing what  is  best  in  the  varied  life  of  the  world.  Yet,  my 
friend,  a  little  reflection  will  show  you  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  philosophy  is  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  go 
through  with  such  a  range  of  experience,  and  therefore, 
that  even  after  he  has  learned  all  that  is  best  of  its  kind,  he 
is  scarcely  the  man  to  complain  that  he  cannot  enjoy  the 
same  in  his  own  person.  In  fact,  he  must  possess  many 
standards  of  comparison — wide  ranges  of  observation — 
before  he  is  capable  of  deciding  what  is  best,  and  long 
before  that  period  arrives,  there  will  be  little  of  the  Epi- 
curean element  left  in  his  nature. 

To  begin  with  a  paradox :  he  is  best  adapted  for  a  tra- 
veller who  is  capable  of  the  strongest  local  attachments. 
Without  this  characteristic,  he  will  never  thoroughly  appre- 
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ciate  the  seutimeat  of  scenery,  the  signiSeanoe  of  popular 
coatoms,  or  the  thousand  varjing  traits  of  domeatic  life,  in 
other  countries.  At  the  splendid  court  of  Kubia  Khan, 
the  Polos  never  forgot  Venice ;  Ibn  Batuto,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  wandering,  returned  to  die  at  the  foot  of  his 
native  Atlas,  and  the  last  pages  from  Park,  on  the  Niger, 
contaned  a  remembi'ance  of  Scotland.  It  was  once  my 
good  fortime  to  have  in  my  hands,  for  a  month,  the  Russian 
and  Sibeiian  journals  of  John  Ledyard,  together  with  a 
nnmber  of  bis  letters  to  his  relatives  in  America;  and  what 
moat  struck  me  in  the  perusal  of  the  faded  lines,  was  the 
warmth  and  teadeiness  of  his  attachment  to  early  assoola- 
tions.  But  the  co-existence  of  a  travelled  brain  and  an 
untraoeSed  heart,  is  what  few  people  can  understand. 

A  thousand  times  a  year  (at  a  moderate  estimate),  I  hear 
the  qnestion ;  "  Now,  you  have  seen  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  do  you  prefer?  "  Of  course  but  one  answer  can  be 
^ven,  and  the  question  is  no  doubt  sometimea  asked  for 
the  gratification  of  hearing  it.  An  American  thinks  :  "We 
are  the  grandest  nation  in  all  creation ;  we  have  the  best 
form  of  goverament,  the  finest  scenery,  the  richest  soil,  and 
the  most  moral  and  intelligent  population,"  When  he  asks 
"Where  would  you  rather  live?"  and  you  answer,  "Where 
I  was  born,"  it  is  a  pleasant  confirmation  of  this  opinion — 
yet  the  reply  by  no  means  includes  so  much.  Ko  country 
has,  or  ever  can  have,  all  that  is  beat.  The  magic  that  lies 
in  the  word  "  Home  "  reconciles  ua  to  many  disadvantages, 
which  may  not  exist  elsewhere — yea,  even  petty  inconveni- 
ences  become  atti-active,  when  connected  with  the  asaocia- 
tions  of  youth.    I  find  much  in  other  lands  to  make  life 
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brighter  and  richer  than  it  is  here,  at  present,  }  et  no  temp- 
tation could  induce  me  to  give  up  my  birthright  and  adopt 
a  foreicrn  home. 

If  tlie  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least,  then 
ours  is  certainly  the  best  in  the  world.  However  dishonest 
our  professed  politicians  may  be,  however  grievous  the  errors 
which  have  crept  into  our  administration  of  the  laws,  we 
nevertheless  enjoy,  as  individual  citizens,  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  makes  all  other  systems  imendurable  to  us. 
We  do  not  feel  the  hard  hand  of  Government  pressing  upon 
our  heads,  controlling  our  movements,  repressing  our  free 
development.  We  buy  and  sell,  build  and  pull  down,  learn 
trades,  study  professions,  engage  in  business,  without  the 
permission  or  license  of  any  one.  Our  local  and  municipal 
governments,  it  is  true,  are  less  carefully  administered 
than  in  some  parts  of  Europe;  we  do  many  things  in  a 
bungling  manner ;  but  all  these  minor  evils  cannot  outweigh 
the  one  great  fact  of  individual  freedom.  The  law  interferes 
as  little  as  possible  with  our  pursuits,  our  business  transac- 
tions, and  our  habits  of  life.  We  may  live  for  years,  with- 
out being  aware,  through  our  own  personal  experience, 
that  there  is  any  Government  at  all. 

With  regard  to  Society,  however,  we  are  still  in  a  transi- 
tion state.  Except  in  the  four  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  we  find  local  conventionalities,  but  not  that  ease  and 
repose  which  spring  from  the  adoption  of  a  few  broad  and 
general  observances.  There  is  no  liberal  recognition  of  a 
man's  soctal  vcUice,  without  regard  to  his  religious  or  politi- 
cal opinions.  The  main  cause  of  this  is,  sufficient  attention 
is  not  paid  to  the  social  amenities  of  life.     In  all  country 
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00  mm  unities,  work  is  tlie  prescribed  regimen,  and  a  man 
who  chooses  to  live  without  it  exposes  himself  to  censure 
and  impertinent  gossip.  lu  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  with 
180,000  inhabitants,  there  is  but  one  man  of  leisure.  (So  I 
was  informed  by  the  individual  himself,  who  had  vauily 
sought  a  companion.) 

Too  often  the  prominent  religious  sect  in  a  town  de- 
termines the  character  of  its  society.  Between  those 
of  widely  diverging  creeda  there  is  rarely  any  familiar 
intercourse.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  unoutural 
and  unchristian  than  what  is  called  "  close  communion," 
which  is  still  a  characteristic  of  two  or  three  Protestant 
sects,  especiaUy  in  the  United  States.  The  true  basis  of 
Sodety  (by  which  I  mean  Social  Intercourse)  is  Character 
and  Cultivation,  not  a  certain  class  of  opinions.  Hence, 
the  introduction  of  a  religious  test,  which  prevails  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  defeats  its  object  and  narrows  its 
character. 

There  is  another  feature  of  small  communities,  whidi 
springs  from  the  nature  of  our  political  system.  Demo- 
cracy, which  we  have  thoroughly  incorporated  into  our 
Government,  has  two  opposite  modes  of  operation  in  our 
Society.  It  levels  dovin  as  well  as  up.  The  practical 
effect  is,  not  that  the  uncultivated  many  shall  imitate  the 
cultivated  few,  but  that  the  latter  shall  be  dragged  down 
to  the  lower  platform  on  which  the  former  stand.  This, 
however,  is  an  evil  which  will  remedy  itself  in  the  course 
of  time.  The  progress  in  the  right  direction,  which  has 
been   made    within    the    last   twenty  years, 
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NevertheleBS,  one  who  is  thoroughly  fkmilmr  with  So- 
aety  in  the  two  hemiapheres  cannot  but  admk  that  m 
Europe  it  stands  on  a  broader,  firmer,  aud  altogether  more 
liberal  aud  catholic  bams  than  in  this  country. 

In  one  respect  we  might  profitably  imitate  the  Germans. 
Our  Borest  need,  as  a  people,  is  recreation — relaxation  of 
the  everlasting  tension  of  our  laborious  lives.  AnioDg  onr 
Teutonic  cousins,  a  certiun  amount  of  recreation,  public  as 
well  as  domestic,  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  every  man's  lift?. 
The  poorest  laborer  has  his  share — musl  have  it — and  tho 
treadmill  round  of  his  years  is  brightened  and  sweetened. 
by  it.  Our  seasons  of  recreation,  being  so  rare,  too 
frequently  take  the  character  of  excess.  They  are  cha- 
racterized by  the  same  hnrry  and  fury  with  which  we 
prosecute  our  business.  If  we  shall  ever  intercalate  regu- 
lar periods  of  genial  relaxation  Into  our  working  calendar, 
we  shall  be  a  healthier  and  happier  people   than  we  £tre 

For  iiomfoTt  in  domestic  life  we  must  look  to  England 
for  an  example.  True,  we  have  inherited  much  from  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,  but  in  later  times  there  has  been 
engrafted  thereon  a  French  love  of  show,  as  well  as  a 
barbaric  fondness  for  glaring  colors,  which  I  cannot  but 
consider  as  a  retrograde  movement.  "Look  at  the  Hotel 
of  St.  Dives ! "  cries  an  enthusiastic  patriot ;  "  nowhere 
will  you  find  such  immense  mirrors,  such  carpets,  such 
enrttuns,  and  such  magnificent  furniture  I  "  Perhaps  so : 
but  when  I  enter  the  hotel,  and  (after  my  eyes  have  reco- 
vered from  the  dazzle  of  the  gilding)  look  upon  the  curtaina 
of  orange  damask,  the  carpet  of  crimson  and  white,  spriu' 
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kled  with  monstrouB  flowera  of  blue,  purple,  and  yellow, 
and  the  chairs  of  rosewood  and  scarlet  eilk,  I  remember,  in 
grateful  contrast,  the  home-liko  parlor  in  the  London 
hotel,  with  its  quiet  green  cai-pet,  its  easy  chairs  of  green 
leather,  its  scrupulous  neatness,  and  ita  air  of  comfort, 
taste,  and  repose.  So  it  is  in  our  private  residences — stiff 
splendor  is  preferred  to  comfort,  everywhere.  Clean  Led 
linen,  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  and  towels,  and  a  neat 
table,  though  there  ia  nothing  but  bacon  and  potatoes 
npon  it,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  coimtry  inns  of 
England.     Are  they  of  ours  ? 

In  regard  to  climate,  we  are  met  by  this  difficulty,  that 
that  which  ia  most  enjoyable  is  not  best  adapted  to  the 
development  of  the  human  race.  Here,  also,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  individual. 
To  me  our  American  climate,  even  with  its  caprices  and 
extremes,  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  Europe,  north  of 
the  Alps.  Our  atmosphere  has  a  dry,  fresh,  brilliant,  vital 
character,  which  is  there  wanting.  Nevertheless,  our 
ffinters  are  too  severe,  and  our  springs  too  uncertain,  so 
that,  although  the  growths  of  our  summer  are  those  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  we  live  practically,  for  five  months,  in  the 
latitude  of  Copenhagen.  A  hundred  miles  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  average  duration  of  life  is  probably 
as  groat  as  in  any  country  of  the  world,  and  the  race,  in 
spite  of  certain  ethnologists,  does  not  deteriorate  from 
physical  causes. 

The  most  agreeable  zone  of  cUmate  is  that  where  the 
nlive,  fig,  and  orange  will  grow  in  the  open  air.  Here  the 
springs  are  delieiona,  the  summers  long  and  with   less 
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extremes  of  beat  than  ours,  the  autumns  mild  and  bahiiy, 
and  the  winters  bai'ely  cold  enough  to  brace  and  stimulate 
the  system.  To  this  zone  belong  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
Palestine,  Caliibniia,  and  Texas.  I  have  visited  ail  except 
the  latter,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  Cali- 
fornia. If  a  more  equable,  genial,  and  healthy  climate 
exists,  I  know  not  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Here  the  sir, 
even  in  summer,  has  a  dryness  and  purity  which  take  away 
all  tropical  languor  IVom  its  truly  tropical  heats ;  the 
winters  are  greeu  and  mild,  and  the  springs  a  foretaste 
of  Paradise.  The  interior  of  Texas  is  said  to  be  siranarly 
&vored  with  regard  to  climate. 

Kothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  some  portions  of  the 
Tropics,  where  there  is  no  day  of  a  man's  life  when  he  may 
not  sit  in  the  open  air — no  day  without  the  falling  of  ripe 
fruit  and  the  opening  of  new  blossoms.  There  the  climate 
Ib  an  opiate,  and  life  an  indolent,  sensuous  semi-sleep.  But 
how  delicious  such  repose  I 

"Ohsweot  it  was,  in  AveB,  to  feel  tlie  landward  breeaa, 
A-awiDg  with  good  tobatx^o,  in  a  net  between  the  tree^ 
With  a  negro  laaa  to  fao  jou,  while  you  listened  to  the  roal 
Of  the  breakers  on  tho  reefoatside,  that  never  touched  the  shore]" 


i,  who  wishes  to  taste  tiie  very  cream  of  tbia 
terrestrial  existence,  must  do  his  work  in  America,  enjoy 
his  recreation  jn  Europe,  and  go  to  Java  for  his  days  of 
indolence. 

The  zone  of  action  and  achievement  lies  between  lat.  35° 
and  55°  North.  On  either  side  of  this  belt  we  have  a 
superabundance  of  the  benumbing   or  relaxing   element. 
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Our  country,  Btretcbing  from  25°  to  49°,  eBJoys  a  most  for 
tunate  range  of  climate.  Extension  soutliwarda  would  be 
iblloived  bv  a  slow  but  eeriaiu  deterioration  in  tbe  stamina 
of  the  race — unless,  perhapii,  upoo  tbe  bigh  table-lands  of 
Mexico,  wbere  tbe  annual  mean  of  temperature  is  not  much 
greater  than  in  Texas  or  Tennessee.  We  have,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  oui'  lot  in  this  particular. 
At  least  he  who  desires  a  change,  may  fiud  whatever  climate 
he  prefers,  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

Every  country  has  its  peculiar  habits  of  life,  and  it  is  al- 
ways most  convenient  to  conform  to  them.  Whether  this 
or  that  is  best,  is  a  thing  for  each  man  to  decide  according 
to  iiis  circa mstancea,  and  his  bodily  temperament.  The  Eng- 
lish dine  at  the  close  of  the  day,  after  the  day's  work  is 
done,  sit  long  at  table,  and  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
subsequent  process  of  digestion.  The  Germans  dine  at  one 
o'clock,  and  make  supper  (which  is  always  very  substantial) 
a  deliberate  and  social  meal.  The  Americans  eat  all  meals 
fast,  and  work  both  before  and  afterwards.  Naturally,  we 
bave  four  dyspeptics  where  there  is  one  in  Europe. 

Altogether,  the  most  rational  and  convenient  habit  of 
life  for  a  man  who  does  just  as  much  work  as  he  ought  to 
do,  and  no  more,  is  that  which  prevails  in  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  parts  of  France.  Immediately  on  awakening  in  the 
morning,  you  are  furnished  with  a  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate, 
a  biscDit,  and  a  glass  of  water.  You  are  then  ready  for 
your  labors ;  your  stomach  is  warmed,  your  head  clear,  and 
your  brain  nimble.  After  three  or  four  hours^from  ten  to 
eleven  o'clock,  generally — you  have  breakfast,  consisting  of 
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suiYs.uiiMx  a^;»iJt»^  i»f  iii-.ai  iiTjJ  vegt-iables,  with  li^ht  wine 
UP.-   v;u:-.  ui»I  L  cii]-  of  cvfTcv  at  the  closc.     Pi ve  to  six 
i'  ii.'Y  i!ui:-;  L  vuii;i':tit-  llniv  liTt  now  l>efure  you,  during  which 
A.'.   :l.'».M!;.'.l:l^L  Tv^LT  iLlj<.iti«id  dav's  work.     At  5  p.  M.  din- 
i».-   >  s.-i:*..; — L  irt'Ui'ron*'  meaL  followed  by  coffee.     The 
; » ;M.;i:i:  2>  ^"Ji  *  .»ivd  10  siHaeiy  OP  PecreatioD  of  some  kind. 
A;  :.;:);  o\j...  k  you  lake  a  cup  of  tea,  or  an  ice,  but  nothing 
iiM'*t..  MI,"  >  v'u:  slivj'  i>  nntroublt-d  by  nightmares.     I  have 
^iK^;-:    K»un.^  niyfifrlf  in  l»eiter  health  or  more  admirable 
v.tTk..,:    i:-l::i,   iha.::  wh:n   u»]l owing  this  programme  of 

H»  wTXi^:.  iJi:-h  laan  is  but  a  unit  in  Society,  and  must 
K^r.^^l.X'  r."iiai>  C'f  his  iadiviiual  tastes  and  Hkings  for  those 
;,:\  ^-i^,;  T.ir*i.  One  miirht  as  well  err  for  the  moon,  like  an 
i..::4ms  :"«>  dinonipt  to  transplant  all  the  pleasant  features 
*^f  lifo  in  o:hiT  dimaies  and  among  other  races  into  a  soil 
f.>r^"^ipi  u>  ihem.  I  am  well  satisfied  ^-ith  the  land  where 
«^y  lot  is  tv-isi^  without  feeling  myself  bound  to  say  that 
xu^ll«n^r  is  WtttT  olsewherc.  As  I  look  up  from  this  page, 
:md  soi\  ihrongh  the  open  window,  my  own  trees  tossing 
I  ho  silver  lining  of  their  leaves  to  the  summer  wind,  and 
tho  jH\iceful  beauty  of  the  vales  and  blue  hills  stretching 
lH*yond,  I  know  that  no  tropic  island,  no  palace  on  a  Medi- 
torraneAu  shore,  no  advantage  of  wealth  and  position  in  the 
groat  capitals  of  Europe,  could  ever  tempt  me  to  give  up 
the  name,  the  rights,  and  the  immunities  of  an  American 
Citizen. 


TUB  END. 
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